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PREFACE 


This book was written because of the writer’s love of 
the work; his affections for the rugged hills, the level 
valleys, the quiet villages, and the smoky city which 
make Scioto County; his esteem and admiration for the 
people who used to live, and for those who now live, 
there. Many of those who have gone away from among 
men, still move among us daily, unobserved, as we use 
what they have wrought. All honor and glory to them 
—to all—because each has well played his part. If the 
writer has done something to perpetuate the history of 
Scioto County, and the achievements of the people of 
Scioto County, he is more than repaid. If he has written 
one sentence which swells your heart with pride, he is 
content. 

Many were the books that were read, many were the 
library catalogues examined, many were the volumes 
thumbed through, that this simple book might be made. 
The doing of it has been a joy. That the effort may 
prove wasted, is a fear. These chronicles are faithful; 
as thorough as the writer’s diligence and perseverance 
could make them. Mistakes there may be, but the 
salient outstanding facts are here. There has been no 
yielding to temptations either to state conclusions or to 
make forecasts. History must live in the past; a man, 
never. 

The study of history is a stimulus to youth. Such was 
the inspiration for Longfellow’s lines, beginning, ‘Lives 
of great men oft remind us.’’ The history of a nation 
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can deal only with the very few who have attained the 
pinnacles of fame. But the lives of the outstanding men 
of any community, men known in person, or by their 
works, to the youthful reader, are better reminders to 
such readers that they, too, may make their lives sub- 
lime; and, departing, leave behind them their footprints 
on the sands of time. It is the age old struggle with 
oblivion. Genius is a germ either present or absent at 
birth. If present, it will grow. If not, it cannot be 
acquired. But persistence, application, economy, and 
integrity will make useful men and women of us all. 
What such men and women may accomplish, the com- 
munity accomplishes; no more, no less. Many are they, 
unmentioned here, who have done much to make Scioto 
County notable. To tell of each is impossible; to dis- 
criminate is unthinkable. Our development is due to 
the concerted efforts of bankers who knew credits; mer- 
chants versed in salesmanship; farmers who rotated 
crops; manufacturers who knew their costs; artisans, 
skilled and earnest; lawyers, learned and alert; physi- 
cians, sympathetic and wise; teachers, patient and 
thorough; statesmen, logical and foresighted. All are 
merged into a narration of events creative of our com- 
mon weal. The youth of Scioto County can, and they 
will, carry on the work of those men and women who 
have done the things set down in this book. 

Of course I am indebted to many for their practical 
help; especially is this true of the chapters dealing with 
the industrial developments. Others have made valua- 
ble suggestions and given me information which appears 
in this book. To each of them, I am grateful. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO VALLEY 


“To them, was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 
A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run.” 
—Lorp HovucHtTon. 


Explorers—La Salle—Celoron and: Bonnecamps—Reason for 
their expedition—Indian village at mouth of Scioto—Journal of 
Bonnecamps—Arrival at mouth of Scioto—Events after land- 
ing—Journal of Celoron—Dawn of the struggle. 


There is the charm of adventure in the story of an 
explorer. The nearer the pathway of the explorer may © 
be to one’s home, the more intense is the charm. Ex- 
plorers from France were the first white men to enter the 
Ohio Valley and descend the Ohio River. One of the 
points of unusual interest to them was the country about 
the mouth of the Scioto River. 

Explorers are geographers and they give to mankind 

their first knowledge of the soil, climate, topography, 
plant life, and animal life of the earth’s spaces. If such 
conditions are favorable wanderlust sends forth the 
pioneer. Varying motives control the pioneer, such as 
the desire to own some of the land, the hope for better- 
ment, curiosity to look into the unknown, the love of 
adventure, and the desire for freedom from restraints. 
Thus, search into history often leads to an investigation 
of the records, the diaries, and the correspondence of 
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those who first sought out, or reduced the soil to indi- — 
vidual possession. In tracing the early history of Scioto 
County we learn that the pioneer soon followed the 
explorer. Traffic in peltries was another lure that en- 
ticed American adventurers to follow in the paths of the 
explorers. Since many valuable furs could be obtained 
from the Indians of the Ohio Valley, among the first 
pioneers in that region were traders and trappers. They 
were strong and brave men, but illiterate. The trappers 
did not keep journals and left no written record of their 
observations. It is from the diaries of the explorer, the 
trader, and the rover, who went into the Ohio Valley, 
either for himself or as the agent of others, for the pur- 
pose of learning the location of the lands best adapted 
for settlement, that we learn all there is to be: known 
about what Scioto County was like before it was touched 
by the wand of civilization. In this simple book there 
will be found, here and there, excerpts verbatim from 
such diaries. The object in doing so‘is to put into the 
possession of the reader the mental picture set down on 
paper by those who were within the borders of Scioto 
County at a time when the aborigines roamed at will, 
when the fires of the first clearings were blazing, and 
when the settlements were sparse. 

La Salle is known to history as an early explorer of 
the Great Lakes region, the Mississippi Valley, and 
the Ohio River. There is documentary proof that La 
Salle descended the Ohio River to “the falls’? (now 
Louisville) in 1670. This proof is not without elements 
of weakness, however, and some historians refuse to ac- 
cord him that honor. Parkman bases his conclusion 
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that La Salle discovered the Ohio upon a memorial 
written by the explorer in 1677, in which he states that 
he made such discovery and, also, upon the fact that his 
rival, Joliet, recorded upon his map, dated 1674, that La 
Salle followed the route of the Ohio. It is conceded 
that he knew of the existence of the river and was search- 
ing for it. The intensity of his courage and determina- 
tion add much weight to the claims made in his favor. 
But it is certain that La Salle made a voyage on the 
Mississippi. By virtue of this voyage, France claimed 
all the region drained by the Mississippi River. This, 
of course, included the Ohio Valley. 

The first authentic exploration of the Ohio River, by 
an expedition organized for that purpose, was made in 
1749 by Celoron and Bonnecamps. They started from 
La Chine, Quebec (near Montreal), on June fifteenth, 
and made the voyage by canoes. These men took con- 
structive possession of the surrounding country in the 
name of the King of France. Their flotilla was gayly 
decked with banners, and the members of the expedi- 
tion, of whom there were two hundred and eighteen 
besides about thirty Indians, were arrayed in gorgeous 
uniforms. At locations, deemed to possess strategic 
value, the forces would land and, with much ceremony, 
bury leaden plates ‘‘as a monument of the renewal of 
the possession we have taken of the said river Ohio, and 
of all those which empty into it, and of all the lands on 
both sides as far as the sources of the said rivers, as 
enjoyed or ought to have been enjoyed, by the kings of 
France preceding.” 

Such a well organized expedition would not have been 
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sent without reason. The reason for it is found in the 
fact that in 1748 a group of Virginians and British, 
organized by royal charter into a corporation known as 
the Ohio Land Company, were granted 200,000 acres 
west of the Alleghenies. Until then, the dominion of 
France over the Ohio Valley had not been contested. 
This manoeuvre by Great Britain called for a demon- 
stration of force and assertion of title by France. The 
Celoron expedition and the erection of Fort Duquesne 
were but what might have been expected.! 

Celoron and Bonnecamps kept separate journals of 
their voyage, and the latter made quite an accurate 
map of the river. The journals are preserved in the 
archives of the French government at Paris. The map 
is entitled ‘‘Carte d’un voyage fait dans La Belle Riviere 
en la nouvelle France MDCC XLIX.’ The Scioto 
River is shown at its proper location and designated Sin- 
hioto. In creating this name, Bonnecamps simply 
coined a French word to sound like the Indian name. 
The location of an Indian village on the west side of the 
mouth of the Scioto is also marked on the map by the 
delineation of a small tent. 

The journal of Celoron refers to the village at the 
mouth of the Scioto as St. Yotoc. The French pronun- 
ciation of St. Yotoc is quite like the pronunciation of 
Sinhioto. St. Yotoc was a fanciful creation to sound 
like Scioto with the prefix Saint. The journal of Bonne- 
camps speaks of the Shawnees as Chaouanons, an at- 
tempt to render into French the sound of the Indian 


Frederick L. Paxon, History of the American Frontier pp. 17-18. 
2 Map of a voyage made on the Beautiful River in new France 1749. 
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word Shawnee. French explorers were evidently of the 
opinion that the coining of French names, in substitu- 
tion for the Indian place and tribal names, would be a 
circumstance tending to establish the title of France to 
the Ohio Valley region. Upon several of the old French 
maps, which antedate the Celoron expedition, the 
Shawnee tribe is designated as ‘“‘Chaouanons.”’ One of 
such maps bears date, 1701; another, 1717. These an- 
cient maps were mere hearsay maps; no doubt prepared 
from data supplied by traders and trappers. Upon one 
of them is even a note stating that Lake Erie is not 
Lake Erie but part of Chesapeake Bay! The first real 
map of the Ohio River is that by Bonnecamps. 

The Celoron expedition arrived at the Scioto River on 
August 22, 1749. The journal of Bonnecamps gives us 
the first reference in history to an Indian settlement at 
the mouth of the Scioto. It is as follows: 


“The situation of the village of the Chaouanons is quite pleasant,— 
at least, it is not masked by the mountains, like the other villages 
through which we had passed. The Sinhioto River, which bounds it on 
the east, has given it its name. It is composed of about sixty cabins. 
The Englishmen there numbered five. They were ordered to withdraw, 
and promised to do so. The latitude of our camp was 39° 1’.’’s 


The order to the Englishmen to withdraw constituted 
an assertion of French dominion. That there might be 
no question as to his purpose, Celeron on August sixth, 
had sent a letter to the governor of Pennsylvania, by 
traders, who were returning to the colonies, notifying the 
governor to prohibit British traders from entering into 


3 The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents LXIX 183. 
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the Ohio country as the French commandant-general had 
orders not to permit foreign traders within his 
government. 

A translation of the Celoron journal may be found in 
volume 2 ‘‘Catholic Historical Researches.” His jour- 
nal indicates that the expedition drew near the mouth 
of the Scioto River with much misgiving. Even at that 
early period, the Indians, who dwelt at the junction of 
the Ohio and Scioto, were exceedingly hostile toward 
encroachments upon their -domain. Information 
brought to Celeron before landing, and the incidents 
that happened after landing, justified his fears. On the 
twentieth of August, Celoron learned that the Shawnee 
village was composed of eighty to one hundred cabins. 
This was evidence of its strength. The next day, the 
Indians of his detachment represented to him that they 
were afraid to go to St. Yotoc without giving notice, by 
sending envoys in advance. They feared that the ex- 
pedition would be attacked if it appeared at the village 
without’ previous notice and explanation. 

Accordingly, Joncaire, Minerville, and five Indians 
were sent ahead. The expedition followed slowly in 
order to await their return. As the envoys approached 
the village, the Shawnees fired over their heads to alarm 
them. The bullets pierced the banner borne by the 
envoys. Upon landing, they were conducted to the 
council cabin. While the envoys were explaining the 
object of the expedition, an Indian arose and charged 
that the French had come to destroy them. This greatly 
excited the Indians and they rushed to arms, declaring 
that the envoys should be killed. The Indians planned 
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to conceal their familes in the forest, await the coming 
of the French, ‘“‘and lay ambushes for their canoes.”’ 
An Iroquois chief, however, succeeded in pacifying the 
Indians. The Indians, with much diligence, constructed 
a fort to defend themselves better from attack by the 
main body of the expedition. Minerville, and the five 
Indians who came with the envoys, were retained as 
hostages. Joncaire, accompanied by an Iroquois, re- 
turned to the expedition to make his report. His rela- 
tion of the events that had transpired was not assuring 
to Celoron. 

As the expedition drew near the Scioto, the Indians 
assembled on the west bank and fired a salute. Celoron 
states that ‘‘those Indians discharged well nigh a thou- 
sand gun-shots. I knew the powder had been gratui- 
tously furnished them by the English.”” Such a waste 
of ammunition was proof of its abundance and increased 
the alarm of the French for their safety. The French 
expedition landed on the east bank of the Scioto,‘ oppo- 
site the village, and returned the salute. Some his- 
torians are in doubt as to whether Celoron landed on the 
east bank of the Scioto or the south bank of the Ohio. 
The journal is not clear on that point. A consideration 
of the happenings after the landing, in the light of the 
physical surroundings, leads to the conclusion that the 
expedition pitched its camp on the east bank of the 
Scioto. 

Here the French remained until August 26th. Dur- 
ing their stay, there were frequent councils with the 

4 This location was at the old mouth of the Scioto, about a mile west 
of its present mouth. 
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Indians. These councils were held at the camp of the 
French. Though urged to do so by the Indians, the 
French refused to go to the council house in the village, 
evidently fearing an ambuscade. The excuse given to 
the Shawnees for their not coming to the council cabin 
was that the children should come to the place where 
their father had lighted his council fires. 

While the first council was in session, eighty armed 
Indian warriors crossed the Scioto in canoes and came 
to the camp. This so alarmed Celoron that he ordered 
his men under arms, and requested the chief to direct 
the withdrawal of his warriors, and this wasdone. They 
disclaimed any hostile intentions and fired a salute as 
they withdrew. 

Celoron derived no satisfaction from these councils, 
as the answers of the Indians were evasive. Bonne- 
camps states that their replies at the final council were 
more satisfactory than at those preceding. But it is 
clear that, upon the whole, the councils failed to pro- 
mote the cause of France. As nothing was gained, their 
purpose failed. 

The possession of the Ohio Valley by France was 
merely constructive. The Indians were in actual pos- 
session, and the British traders had the control of the 
Indians. This alliance enabled the British to resist the 
encroachments of the French. Celoron was under in- 
structions to break up this control, but was unable to 
do so. His journal speaks so frankly that an extract 
from it is reproduced to show the exact situation. 


“TI summoned the English traders to appear and commanded them to 
withdraw, making them feel that they had no right to trade or aught 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PAGE FROM THE JOURNAL OF CELORON, Aucust 25, 1749 

Written while at the mouth of the Scioto River. It is from the second paragraph 

that the quotation in the text is taken. From Archives Nationales Colonies, F% 
13, folios 318-347, France. 
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else on the Beautiful River. I wrote to the Governor of Carolina, whom 
I fully apprised of the danger his traders would expose themselves to, if 
they returned there. I was ordered to do this in my instructions, and 
even to plunder the English, but I was not strong enough for that, the 
traders having established themselves in the village and being well sus- 
tained by Indians. I would be only undertaking a task which would not 
have succeeded, and which would only have redounded to the disgrace 
of the French.” 


This was a confession of the weakness of the French 
in the Ohio Valley. They were unable to cope with the 
British in dealing with the Indian allies of Great Britain. 
The statement of Celoron, that the traders were well 
sustained by the Indians, is not in harmony with the 
statement by Bonnecamps, that the Englishmen prom- 
ised to withdraw. The traders were the tie that bound 
the Indians to the British. The fact seems to be that 
Great Britain, through the aid of her traders and 
agents, was able to maintain alliances with the Indians 
of sufficient strength to prevent the French from obtain- 
ing a permanent foothold in this region. The occur- 
rences at the mouth of the Scioto must have been con- 
vincing to France that her constructive possession of the 
Ohio Valley was not destined to become an actual one. 
One of the murals in the Scioto County courthouse 
depicts, with much spirit, Celoron at the mouth of the 
Scioto River proclaiming the dominion of France; por- 
trays the confidence of the British traders arising from 
their control of the Indians; and delineates the defiant 
attitude of the Indians toward the armed invasion of 
their domain. 

Both Celoron and Bonnecamps indicate that the 
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Indians were greatly frightened and excited over the 
arrival of the envoys and the expedition. They over- 
looked the craft and cunning of the Shawnees. A con- 
sideration of both journals, in connection with the bitter 
warfare subsequently waged by the Shawnees against the 
whites at this place, can lead but to the conclusion that 
the French expedition was intentionally intimidated by 
the Indians when it arrived at the mouth of the Scioto. 
There the French were given to understand that actual 
possession of the Ohio Valley could not be obtained with- 
out a bitter and a long struggle. In its larger aspect, 
it was a demonstration against the dominion of any 
white race. The strategy of the English traders, who 
were in control of the Indians, convinced Celoron that 
a resort to arms meant his defeat. He was powerless and 
conceded it. | 

Following the Celoron expedition, French traders 
and trappers became active in the Ohio Valley. The 
French proved to be far more capable than the English 
in carrying on the fur trade in the Ohio country; and, 
in that way, held the territory after Celoron’s voyage. 
But that region was not long to remain a possession of 
France; for it was taken from her by Great Britain in 
1763. 

The name of the Ohio River has been traced to a 
Seneca or Iroquois word, O-hee-yuh, meaning Beautiful 
River. When the French gave to the Ohio the name 
La Belle Riviere, they simply translated into their 
language the meaning of the Indian term. Some 


5 The Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States. U. S. 
Geological Survey. 
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writers assert that the languages of the Indian tribes 
had no word the equivalent of ‘‘beautiful;’’ and that the 
Indian name of the river does not possess the mean- 
ing generally accepted. There is excellent authority 
that the name was derived from the Delaware word 
“Ohio-peekhanne” meaning ‘‘very deep and white 
stream,’’ the idea of the ‘‘white stream” being attrib- 
utable to the white wave crests during wind-storms. 
The traditional origin, however, is so firmly established 
that it cannot be disputed. More than two centuries 
ago the Ohio River was known to explorers and geogra- 
phers as the Beautiful River. So ancient is the origin 
of the designation that to speculate upon the meaning 
of the Indian word “‘Ohio”’ is unprofitable and idle. It is 
within the archives of France that the originals of the 
earliest maps of North America are preserved. Photo- 
graphic copies of them are available in many American 
libraries. On the map of Canada by de Fonuille (1699) 
the Ohio is designated ‘‘Riviere Ohoio ou Belle Riviere.” 
Another map, undated but probably of earlier origin, 
gives the reason for the name thus: ‘‘Riviere Ohio ainsy 
dit a cause de la beauté.’’ Another very old map bears 
the legend, ‘“This river is so called because of its beauty 
and on account of its abundance in fishing and hunting.” 
A map ‘‘donné par Mr. d’Iberville in 1701” confuses the 
Ohio and Wabash rivers, the latter being designated as 
“OQuabache autrement nome Ohio ou belle Rivierre,’’ 
while the former is named, ‘‘Riviere d’Ohis autrement 
appellé Acansea Sipi.’”” As we might expect to find it 
to be, the map location of these rivers bears no relation 
to their actual location. The map by Decouagne (1711) 
_ also adheres to the name “‘Ohio ou Belle Rivere.” 
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Thomas Jefferson was evidently impressed by the 
meaning of the name of the Ohio River, and by the re- 
ports of its beauty. In ‘‘Notes on the State of Virginia,”’ 
written in 1781, he thus described it: 


“The Ohio is the most beautiful river on earth. Its current gentle, 
waters clear, and bosom smooth and unbroken by rocks and rapids, a 
single instance only excepted.’’ 


Captain Harry Gordon, chief engineer in the Western 
Department in North America, was at the mouth of the 
Scioto from June 29 to July 8,-1766. Like all of the 
early travelers in this region, he describes the Ohio 
River as being most beautiful ‘‘with several long reaches, 
one of which is sixteen miles and a half, inclosed with 
the finest trees of various verdures, which afford a noble 
and enchanting prospect.” 


CHAPTER II 
BRITISH PROSPECTORS AT THE SCIOTO 


“O resistless restless race!’’ 
—WHITMAN. 
Gist’s stop at the mouth of the Scioto 1750—Indian festival— 
Delaware village—Croghan’s journal 1765—A great flood— 
Indian town in Kentucky—Indian trade—Object of the 
British—Pownall’s description—Warrior’s Path—Indian popu- 
lation—Cresswell’s journal. 


In September, 1750, Christopher Gist was sent by 
the Ohio Company “‘to search out and discover lands 
upon the River Ohio, and other adjoining branches of 
the Mississippi down as low as the great falls thereof.” 
He was especially instructed to ‘‘take an exact account 
of the soil, quality and product of the land.” 

Gist kept a journal in which were recorded his ob- 
servations and the course of his travels. He arrived 
at the mouth of the Scioto River on Tuesday, January 
29, 1751. George Croghan and Andrew Montour ac- 
companied him. Gist’s description of what he saw at 
this place is as follows: 


“Set out to the mouth of Sciodoe Creek opposite to the Shannoah 
Town. Here we fired our guns to alarm the traders, who soon answered, 
and came and ferried us over to the town. ‘The land about the mouth 
of Sciodoe Creek is rich but broken fine bottoms upon the river and 
creek. The Shannoah Town is situate upon both sides the River Ohio, 
just below the mouth of Sciodoe Creek, and contains about 300 men. 
There are about 40 houses on the south side of the river and about 100 
on the north side with a kind of State-House of about 90 feet long, with 
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a light cover of bark in which they hold their Councils. The Shanaws 
are not a part of the six Nations.’’! 


Here Gist remained until February twelfth. During 
his stay, there were several councils with the Indians 
at which Croghan made speeches. The Indian chief 
replied, expressing the hope, ‘“‘that the friendship now 
subsisting between us and our brothers will last as long 
as the sun shines, or the moon gives light.” 

Gist describes, in an appendix to his journal, a curious 
festival, witnessed by him, at the Scioto at which all 
the Indians’ marriages were dissolved and new alliances 
made. ‘“‘While I was here,’ reads the journal, ‘‘the 
Indians had a very extraordinary festival, at which I 
was present, and which I have exactly described at the 
end of my journal.” The festival was so unusual that 
it may be well to give Gist’s description of it: 


“In the evening a proper officer made a public proclamation, that all 
the Indians marriages were dissolved, and a public feast was to be held 
for the three succeeding days after, in which the women (as their custom 
was) were again to choose their husbands. 

The next morning the Indians breakfasted, and afterwards spent the 
day in dancing, till the evening, when a plentiful feast was prepared; 
after feasting, they spent the night in dancing. 

The same way they passed the two next days till the evening, the 
men dancing by themselves, and then the women in turns round fires, and 
dancing in their manner in the form of the figure 8, about sixty or seventy 
of them at a time. The women, the whole time they danced, singing a 
song in their language, the chorus of which was: 


I am not afraid of my husband; 
I will choose what man I please. 


Singing those lines alternately. 


’ Christopher Gist’s Journals, by Darlington, page 44. 
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The third day, in the evening, the men, being about one hundred in 
number, danced in a long string, following one another, sometimes at 
length, at other times in a figure of 8 quite round the fort, and in and out 
of the long house, where they held their councils, the women standing 
together as the men danced by them; and as any of the women liked a 
man passing by, she stepped in, and joined in the dance, taking hold of the 
man’s stroud, whom she chose, and then continued in the dance, till 
the rest of the women stepped in, and made their choice in the same 
manner; after which the dance ended.’’? 


While the Indians took kindly to the white traders, 
they were exceedingly hostile toward those white men 
who came into their country to form settlements. 

It is important to note that Gist found traders at this 
village, in spite of the fact that the Celoron expedition 
had ordered all traders to depart. Such warnings were 
received by traders with indifference. 

The Sunday before he reached the mouth of the Scioto, 
Gist stopped at an Indian town on the ‘“‘south east side” 
of that river. Here he found about twenty families of 
Delaware Indians. This town, according to Gist, was 
the farthest west settlement of the Delaware tribe. 
After remaining there a day or so, he set out for the 
Shawnee village at the mouth of the Scioto. Gist esti- 
mated the distance between these Indian towns to be 
five miles. The journal of Gist, and facts still provable, 
make certain that this Delaware village was on the up- 
land of the Feurt farm,’ on a bank overlooking the Scioto 
bottoms. Here are evidences of an Indian village, the 
soil containing the bones and the teeth of wild animals, 


2 Topographical Description of the Middle British Colonies in North 
America, by Thomas Pownall, M.P. (London, 1776). 
3 Clay Tp., Sec. 20, R. 2. 
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bits of pottery and burned stones. Mounds on this site 
were opened by the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society. Stone axes, flint arrowheads, and beads made 
from shell and bone were abundant near the mounds 
until recently. This site is located as described by Gist, 
being on the southeast side of the Scioto, and about 
five miles from the old mouth of that river; and here 
may be found the evidences of an Indian settlement. 
I can learn of no other possible location for this Dela- 
ware village. 

George Croghan, who accompanied Gist on his journey 
in 1751, was a prominent prospector in early Ohio 
history. He was a noted British Indian agent and an 
extensive traveler. On May 23, 1765, Croghan stopped 
at the mouth of the Scioto while on a voyage down the 
Ohio. That he was a close observer is apparent from 
what he recorded in his journal, relative to his observa- 
tions at the mouth of the Scioto: 


“The soil on the banks of the Scioto, for a vast distance up the country 
is prodigious rich, the bottoms very wide, and in the spring of the year, 
many of them are flooded, so that the river appears to be two or three 
miles wide. Bears, deer, turkeys, and most sorts of wild game, are very 
plenty on the banks of this river. On the Ohio, just below the mouth of 
Scioto, on a high bank, near forty feet, formerly stood the Shawneese 
town, called the Lower Town, which was all carried away, except three 
or four houses, by a great flood in the Scioto. I was in the town at the 
time, though the banks of the Ohio were so high, the water was nine feet 
on the top, which obliged the whole town to take to their canoes, and 
move with their effects to the hills. The Shawneese afterwards built 
their town on the opposite side of the river, which, during the French 
war, they abandoned, for fear of the Virginians, and removed to the 
plains on Scioto.’”4 


4 Early Western Travels, by Thwaites, page 133. 
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Assuming that Croghan’s rough estimate of the depth 
of the water on top of the bank, during the flood wit- 
nessed by him, is approximately correct, this flood 
reached a stage of between fifty-five and sixty feet. The 
old tradition of a great flood in the Ohio, during the 
days of the Indian occupation, is undoubtedly founded 
on this incident. 

The town built by the Shawnees, after this flood, was 
located in Kentucky at a point opposite the old mouth 
of the Scioto. At that time, the mouth of the Scioto 
was more than a mile west of its present mouth. Near 
the site of the new village, there is an extensive ancient 
earthwork, described by Squier and Davis in the first 
volume issued by the Smithsonian Institution. This 
volume is entitled ‘‘Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley’”’ (1848). After describing the earthwork 
the authors say: 


“Between this work and the river are traces of a modern Indian en- 
campment or town—shells, burned stones, fragments of rude pottery, 
etc., also some graves.”’ 


The discoveries made by Squier and Davis verify the 
existence of an Indian town in Kentucky, opposite the 
old mouth of the Scioto. Indeed, the traces of this 
Indian encampment are still (1919) plainly visible. 
During a recent examination of this site, a few arrow- 
heads were picked up; and shells, burned stones, and 
bits of pottery are still scattered over the surface. 

So important was the work of Croghan that Albert 
T. Volwiler, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
written of his life in its relation to the westward move- 
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ment.’ From this book we learn that in 1750 Croghan 
had a storehouse at the mouth of the Scioto valued at 
£200 which was used by him in trading with the Indians. 
In 1759 Croghan’s cousin, Thomas Smallman, conducted 
extensive trading at the Scioto, having several assist- 
ants and many packhorses. In June, 1766, Croghan 
commanded an imposing expedition of seventeen bat- 
eaux from Fort Pitt to the mouth of the Ohio. Captain 
Harry Gordon and Ensign Thomas Hutchins were in the 
party. Their first stop was at the mouth of the Scioto 
where a conference was held with the two hundred 
Indians who had assembled, and presents of the value 
of £1800 were distributed to them. 

The reader, who may wish to go farther afield, and 
learn something of the importance of the work of George 
Croghan, and its influence upon the development of this 
continent, will do well to read Professor Volwiler’s work. 
Of George Croghan he says, 


“He was one of the most persuasive, persistent, and influential of the 
great American pioneers of his period and he typified, not the abnormal, 
but the normal development of society.’’ 


France was determined to gain title to the Ohio Valley 
region and the venturesome French traders were a 
source of constant irritation to the British government. 
The British feared that such traders would form alliances 
with the Indian tribes, thereby enabling France success- 
fully to defend her title. To thwart this, Great Britain 
was ever on the alert to drive out French traders. 
Agents of Great Britain were sent among the tribes to 


> George Croghan and the Westward Movement (Cleveland, 1926). 
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gain their friendship and their co-operation, also, to expel 
the French. The method employed by those agents 
clearly appears from the journals of George Croghan. 
An object of his visit to the mouth of the Scioto in 1765 
was to arrest French traders on the Ohio ‘‘as they were 
not suffered to trade there”’ unless expressly authorized so 
to do by the British authorities. Croghan sent a courier 
in advance to request the Indians to capture and bring 
to him at the mouth of the Scioto such French traders 
as they might be able to secure. Shortly after Croghan 
arrived at the mouth of the Scioto, the Shawnees brought 
in seven French traders and delivered them to him, 
promising to secure others who were trading with neigh- 
boring tribes. 

That the British well understood the strategic ad- 
vantages of the Scioto River, in the settlement of the 
region west of the Allegheny Mountains, is evident in 
the work by Hon. Thomas Pownall, M. P., entitled 
“Topographical Description of the Middle British Colo- 
nies in North America.’’ Pownall resided in America 
for several years and was governor of the Massachusetts 
colony. His book was written after his return to Great 
Britain. That he had access to reports made to his 
- government, by its agents, is apparent from a comparison 
of his work with the journals of Gist and Croghan. 
Pownall’s description of the Scioto Valley, which fol- 
lows, seems to be a summary of the facts reported by 
various British agents: 


“Scioto is a large gentle River, bordered with rich Flats, which it 
overflows in the Spring; spreading them above Half a Mile in Breadth, 
though when confined to its Banks it is scarce a Furlong wide. If it 
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floods early, it scarce retires within its Banks in a Month, or is fordable 
in a Month of Two more. The Land is so level, that in the Freshes of 
Ohio, the Back-water runs Eight Miles up. Opposite the Mouth of this 
River is a Lower Shawane Town, removed from the other Side which was 
One of the most noted Places of English Trade with the Indians. This 
River, besides vast extents of good Land, is furnished with salt on an 
Eastern Branch, and Red Bole on Necunsia Skeintat. The Stream is 
very gentle, and passable with large Batteaux a great Way up, and with 
Canoes near 200 Miles to a Portage near the Head, where you carry over 
good Ground Four Miles to Sanduski. Sanduski is a considerable 
River, abounding in level rich Land, its Stream gentle all the Way to the 
Mouth. This River is an important Pass, and the French have secured 
it as such; the Northern Indians cross the Lake here from Island to 
Island, land at Sanduski, and go by a direct Path to the Lower Shawnee 
Town, and thence to the Gap of Ouasioto on their way to the Cuttawas 
Country. This will, no doubt, be the Way that the French will take from 
Detroit to Moville, unless the English will be advised to secure it, now 
that it is in their Power.” 


The volume, from which this extract was taken, con- 
tains Lewis Evans’s Map of 1755, improved by Pownall, 
in the light of later discoveries. From this map, we 
learn that Necunsia Skeintat is the tributary of the 
Scioto, now known as Paint Creek, and that the Cut- 
tawas country is the valley of the Catawba River in the 
Carolinas inhabited by the Catawba Indians. This 
tribe waged constant war with the Shawnees, Iroquois, 
and other northern tribes. The map describes a ‘‘com- 
mon Path to the Cuttawas Country.” This path was 
known as the Warriors’ Path. It led from the Shawnee 
village, at the mouth of the Scioto River, south to the 
north fork of the Kentucky River, known as Warriors 
Branch, thence up this river and through Cumberland 
Gap. The Ouasioto Mountains are the ridges in south- 
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eastern Kentucky, and the adjoining parts of West 
Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee, extending from the 
headwaters of the Kentucky River to and beyond the 
Kanawha River. The Gap of Ouasioto was the name 
applied to the pass through which this trail crossed the 
mountains. Moville is a variant form of Mobile. 

The Indian population in Scioto County was very 
small when the white man first entered it. The Indians 
preferred the prairie country, in western, central and 
northern Ohio, to the rough hills and densely forested 
valleys of Scioto County. That region was merely a 
summer hunting ground for the tribes that occupied vil- 
lages to the north and south of it. In fact, there were 
but two Indian villages of importance on the Ohio River, 
one, the Shawnee village at the mouth of the Scioto, and 
the other, Logstown. Yet, the existence of the many 
mounds and other earthworks, and the plentiful supply 
of stone axes and flint arrowheads, strewn over the 
fields, give evidence that at some time, before the coming 
of the white man, the Ohio Valley had been populated 
by tribes that were numerous. 

In 1924 there was brought to light and published ‘“The 
Journal of Nicholas Cresswell.’’ It is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge, not only of life in the colonies 
during the Revolution, but of travel on the Ohio and 
Kentucky rivers. Cresswell was an ardent Tory. He 
came to America in 1774 and remained until 1777. On 
Tuesday, May 2, 1775 he began a journey by canoe down 
the Ohio River, accompanied by seven men who were in 
quest of land on the Kentucky River. Cresswell’s des- 


6 The Wilderness Trail, by Charles A. Hanna, Vol. 2, pp. 125-252. 
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tination was the Illinois country and his object was to 
secure land. During the night of May 15th they 
‘drifted all night, but kept watch, spell and spell about.”’ 
The next day’s diary simply records that they ‘passed 
the mouth of the Sioto River in the night’’ and made 
use of turtle eggs in making pancakes for breakfast. 
They saw during their journey such game as deer, bear, 
elk, buffalo, wolves, turkeys, and mountain lions. Up- 
on his return up the river he makes this brief, but sig- 
nificant, mention of the Scioto River. ‘‘Passed the 
mouth of the Sioto River on the N. W. In fear of 
Indians.”’ 

Cresswell noted that there was some activity in set- 
tlements along the south bank of the Ohio but the north 
bank the settler avoided. The reason will later appear. 
He met more prospectors bound for Kentucky by way 
of the Ohio River than one would think might venture 
into such a dangerous country for the purpose of taking 
up a home. 


CHAPTER III 
THE First WHITE WoMAN IN ScIoTo COUNTY 


“They are bold beyond their strength; they run risks which prudence 
would condemn; and in the midst of misfortune they are full of hope.”’ 
—THUCYDIDES. 


Roaming Indians—Attack on Draper’s Meadows, Virginia— 
Capture of Mrs. Ingles—Journey to mouth of Scioto—Plans for 
escape—Taken to Big Bone Lick—Escape and return home. 


Before the Revolutionary War, many tribes of Indians 
roamed over the region which now constitutes the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Virginia. As the home 
of the Indian was transitory, and his tent, food, and 
clothing were supplied from the game of the forest, he 
could live only where the game was abundant. To 
understand properly our pioneer history, it must be borne 
in mind that the Indian was a traveler over extensive 
ranges. The same tribes would wander over the country 
about Detroit, along the Maumee or Sandusky rivers, 
thence down the Miami or Scioto to the Ohio, and into 
what is now Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. 

One reason for their wanderings is due to the game 
supply. Constant hunting in one locality will drive 
out the game. The Indians required many wild animals 
to supply them with meat, clothing, and tents. In 
order to keep themselves provided with these necessities, 
they were obliged to move whenever game became scarce. 
Sufficient game to feed, clothe, and shelter them indefi- 
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nitely did not exist within any limited area. Another 
reason for their wandering, is that the Indian is, by 
nature, nomadic. In this respect, the Ohio Valley In- 
dians were not different from the Indians west of the 
Mississippi. The tribes now in northern Canada often 
pitch their tents for the winter three or four hundred 
miles from their summer camps. Even while on good 
hunting and trapping grounds, they will roam exten- 
sively. Among the tribes that wandered north and 
south of the Ohio River, were Wyandottes, Shawnees, 
Miamis, and Delawares. 

A very small colony of white people had made a set- 
tlement, prior to 1755, in what is now Montgomery 
County, Virginia. The place was called Draper’s Mead- 
ows. On July eighth of that year, a band of roving 
Shawnees from the Scioto River attacked and destroyed 
this settlement. They burned the settlers’ homes, mur- 
dered four of the inhabitants, wounded four, and cap- 
tured four adults along with some children.! Among 
those taken prisoner, were Mary Ingles and her two 
boys, one of whom was two and the other four years of 
age. The age of Mrs. Ingles was about twenty-three. 
Other prisoners were Mrs. John Draper and Henry 
Leonard. 

The Indians collected horses, firearms, ammunition, 
and goods of light weight that could be taken with them, 
and set out for the village at the mouth of the Scioto. 
They followed the general courses of the New, Kanawha, 
and Ohio rivers to the Shawnee village at the mouth of 
the Scioto, where they arrived in August 1755. On the 


1 The Trans-Allegheny Pioneers, by John P. Hale (1886). 
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journey, Mrs. Ingles gave birth to a daughter. Shortly 
after reaching the Indian village, all the prisoners, 
except Mrs. Ingles, were forced to run the gauntlet. 
The spoils of the raid were divided among the Indians. 
In accordance with the custom of the Indians, the 
prisoners were then separated. One of Mrs. Ingles’s 
boys was taken to Detroit, the other somewhere to the 
interior, and the infant was left with her. 

After Mrs. Ingles had settled down to the drudgery 
and monotony of life in an Indian camp, a party of 
French traders, voyaging down the Ohio, landed at the 
Scioto. Their stock of goods was selected with the view 
of attracting the fancy of the Indians. Among the goods 
was a supply of checked shirting, which met with instant 
favor among the Indians. 

Mrs. Ingles was greatly distressed over the loss of her 
boys, she longed to return to Virginia, she realized that 
she was in the power of her captors, but the hope of 
escape was ever in her mind. She knew that opposition 
to the savages meant a close guard, possibly her death, 
certainly that of her babe; therefore, this brave woman 
gave no indication of her thoughts, but created the im- 
pression that she was reconciled to her situation and 
willing to remain. The presence of the French traders 
gave her the opportunity to further her plans of escape. 

Dressed deerskins are not well adapted for clothing 
because, when wet, they absorb water freely and stretch. 
When dried, they shrink and become very hard. The 
Indians much preferred that their shirts be made of 
cloth. As Mrs. Ingles was an excellent seamstress, the 
Indians traded with the Frenchmen for shirting, and 
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Mrs. Ingles made the shirts. This pleased not only 
the Indians, but also the traders; for it enabled the latter 
to drive many good bargains. To show their appre- 
ciation, the traders gave Mrs. Ingles sufficient material 
to renew her own clothing and to clothe her babe. The 
Indians were so happy in their new garments that they 
relaxed their vigilance over her movements. 

Mrs. Ingles remained at the mouth of the Scioto 
about two months and was then taken by the Indians 
to Big Bone Lick, Boone County, Kentucky. While 
there, she escaped and made her way back to her Vir- 
ginia home, arriving there about the first of December. 
In order to escape, it was necessary to leave her infant 
to the mercy of the Indians; but in mercy, the Indian 
was sadly lacking. The homeward journey of this 
woman, through a trackless forest, the difficulties she 
encountered, in fording streams, climbing mountains, 
and securing food, her sufferings from hunger and cold, 
form one of the most pathetic stories of pioneer history. 

Nothing was ever heard of the younger of her two 
boys. The older was ransomed from the Indians by 
his father about twelve years after his capture. The 
customs of the Indian had been so indelibly impressed 
upon this boy, however, during the years of his boyhood, 
that it was with difficulty that his father was able to pre- 
vail upon him to return to the mother whom he had long 
since forgotten. For several years after his return, he 
clothed himself in the garb of the Indian and killed his 
game with bow and arrow. 

Such were the hardships, which the first white woman 
experienced at the mouth of the Scioto River. While 
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the bravery, hardihood, and will-power displayed by 
this woman are difficult for this generation to compre- 
hend, there is no doubt that, under equally severe stress 
and strain, ample proof would be forthcoming that the 
same fortitude still exists. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE DAYS OF THE INDIAN 


“My native land, good-night!”” 
: —ByRON. 


Routes to Ohio and Kentucky—tThe struggle in Kentucky— 
Menaces to settlements on Ohio River—Danger at the 
Scioto—Indian ways—A ludicrous situation—The western 
mail—Removal of Shawnee village—Journal of David Jones— 
Campaigns against the Indians—Wayne’s victory—Effect of 
battle of Fallen Timbers—Massie brothers—Fight of McArthur 
and Davis with Indians—Fleehart flees—McArthur’s fight at 
the deerlick. 


There were two accessible routes that led from the 
colonies into Ohio and Kentucky. One, through Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky by way of the Cumberland Gap, was 
called Boone’s trail, and known as the Wilderness Road; 
the other way was by the Ohio River. The latter route 
was preferable because the journey could be made in 
boats, with little effort, while over the Wilderness Road, 
travel by the laborious and slow pack train was a 
necessity. 

But the hostility of the Indians at the mouth of the 
Scioto was so bitter that the Wilderness Road was the 
principal highway in the early days. While natural 
advantages in transportation routes favored settlements 
in the Ohio Valley, and in the interior of Ohio, in ad- 
vance of the settlement of the Kentucky interior, the 
Indian made such routes so dangerous that they were 

28 
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not utilized. Settlers from Virginia and Carolina en- 
tered Kentucky by the Wilderness Road, but settlers 
from Pennsylvania and New York could not safely 
enter either Ohio or Kentucky by the Ohio River. The 
Indian chief, Corn Planter, declared that the Ohio River 
should forever be the boundary between the Indians and 
the whites. The north bank of the Ohio was known as 
the Indian side. 

Daniel Boone first entered Kentucky in 1769. Dur- 
ing the next few years, settlers came in rapidly. In 
1783, the white population of Kentucky was estimated 
at twelve thousand. But the danger in Kentucky from 
Indian attack was so great; and so many settlers were 
murdered by the Indians, that the whites, under neces- 
sity, erected their cabins in stockades and had block- 
houses for protection. Between 1783 and 1790, more 
than fifteen hundred whites were killed or captured by 
the Indians in Kentucky. 

The tribes that committed these depredations lived 
in Ohio along the Miami, Maumee, and Sandusky rivers. 
They would travel from their villages in central and 
northern Ohio to the Ohio River over well worn trails 
or down watercourses. Crossing into Kentucky, they 
would kill such settlers as they could, plunder and burn 
their homes, and return to the Indian towns. The 
presence of these Indian towns in Ohio made the settle- 
ment of central and northern Ohio more hazardous, 
even, than the settlement of Kentucky; and the move- 
ment of Indian war parties along and across the Ohio 
River, retarded the settlement of the region bordering 
on the Ohio River. For these reasons, Ohio was settled 
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much later than Kentucky. Marietta was settled in the 
spring of 1788, under protection of a blockhouse known 
as Fort Harmar. Cincinnati was settled in the fall of 
the same year, under protection of Fort Washington. 
Gallipolis was settled in 1790 and Manchester in 1791. 
As we shall see, the existence of the Scioto River pre- 
vented early settlements between Gallipolis and Man- 
chester. 

The name of the Scioto River is derived from the 
Indian word Seeyotoh, meaning Great Legs.1 The 
Indians gave the Scioto this name on account of its 
many long tributaries. These branches extend for many 
miles east and west of the river. In the northern part 
of the state, they spread out like a fan over an extensive 
domain. Such conditions made the Scioto a favorite 
Indian highway. 

Between the Scioto and Sandusky rivers, there was 
a very short portage. This is well described by James 
Smith, who lived in northern Ohio from 1755 to 1759 
as a captive of the Indians. In the narrative of his 
captivity, he thus describes the Sandusky-Scioto 
portage: 

“This place is in the plains betwixt a creek that empties into San- 
dusky, and one that runs into Scioto; and at the time of high water, or 
in the spring season, there is but about one half mile of portage, and that 


very level, and clear of rocks, timber or stone; so that with a little digging 
there may be a water carriage the whole way from Scioto to Lake Erie.’’? 


That such was the means of communication between 


1 The Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States. 
2 An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels 
of Col. James Smith (1799). 
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the Great Lakes and the Ohio River, from time imme- 
morial, is shown by the reference to it in a report, dated 
October 30, 1718, from the governor of Canada to the 
Council of Marine at Paris. The governor thus de- 
scribes the route of the Indians of Detroit and Lake 
Huron to the Ohio River: 


“They ascend the Sandusquet river two or three days, after which 
they make a small portage, a fine road of about a quarter of a league. 
Some make canoes of elm bark and float.down a small river that empties 
into the Ohio.” 


A French map bearing date 1717 shows the portages 
between the streams entering Lake Erie and those flow- 
ing into the Ohio River. Probably it is from this map 
that the report was made. Indian tribes could swiftly 
and easily paddle to the Ohio River in light canoes, not 
only from the vast area in central Ohio, drained by the 
Scioto, but from the Great Lakes. Its ease of access 
made the mouth of the Scioto a strategic point, at which 
the Indians could assemble to attack settlers coming 
down the Ohio. The lack of a fort, such as was erected 
at the mouths of the Muskingum and the Miami, gave 
the Indians the greatest possible freedom on the lower 
Scioto. 

Easy portages also afforded communication from the 
Maumee and Wabash rivers to the Miami and from the 
Cuyahoga River to the Muskingum. It was by the 
Muskingum, Scioto, or Miami rivers that La Salle de- 
scended to the Ohio River. This network of tributary 
streams, connecting the Great Lakes with the Ohio 
River, was under the control of the Indians. Settlers 
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could not establish locations in Ohio until the Indians 
were subdued. 

The importance of the portages fe in these Ohio 
streams appears in the reference to them in the Ordinance 
of 1787. In Article IV of the compact in that instru- 
ment there appears the following declaration: 


“The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and Saint 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, shall be common 
highways and forever free.”’ 


Burnet, in ‘‘Notes on The North-Western Territory”’ 
(1847), has left us an excellent description of the perils 
that beset the pioneer who attempted to pass the mouth 
of the Scioto River: 


“The pioneers who descended the Ohio, on their way westward, will 
remember while they live, the lofty rock standing a short distance above 
the mouth of the Scioto on the Virginia shore, which was occupied for 
years by the savages, as a favorite watch-tower, from which boats, 
ascending and descending, could be discovered at a great distance. 
From that memorable spot, hundreds of human beings, men, women 
and children, while unconscious of immediate danger, have been seen 
in the distance and marked for destruction. The murders and depreda- 
tions committed in that vicinity at all periods of war, were so shocking as 
to attract universal notice; letters were written to General Harmar, from 
various quarters, calling his attention to the subject, and praying that 
measures might be taken, without delay, to check the evil. They in- 
formed him that scarcely a boat passed the rock without being attacked 
and in most instances captured; and that unless something were done 
without delay, the navigation of the river would necessarily be aban- 
doned.”’ 


In considering this statement of Burnet, it must be 
borne in mind that the Virginia shore is now the Ken- 
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tucky side, and, also, that the mouth of the Scioto was 
then about a mile west of its present location. The 
lofty rock, mentioned by him, is the rock-capped hill 
directly opposite the present mouth of the Scioto. From 
the summit of that rock, the course of the Ohio for five 
or six miles is within plain view. 

Atwater, in his History of Ohio, records that: 


“lt was a very hazardous business to navigate the Ohio River. Often 
were the boats taken by the enemy, and everyone on board, destroyed 
by the Indians.’ 


Such, in general terms, was the menace at the mouth 
of the Scioto River, and this not only prevented an early 
settlement there, but also prevented it over a vast area 
in southern Ohio. Here the Indians of Ohio made their 
first stand against the stream of immigration that was 
pouring into Kentucky and Ohio. 

The Ohio Indians, undisturbed by invasion, probably 
traveled almost invariably by canoe because they were 
without horses or means, other than canoes, for trans- 
porting their belongings. The water shed across north 
central Ohio afforded easy access from the Great Lakes 
to the Ohio River, and from both these bodies of water 
to all the regions tributary to them. Under such condi- 
tions, the canoe has no equa! in primitive travel. As 
game was plentiful along the banks of the streams, it 
was not necessary for the Indian to wander far from 
them. When he was forced to the warpath, to oppose 
the invasion of his hunting grounds by rival tribes, and 
later by the pioneers and settlers, he found the buffalo 


3 History of the State of Ohio, by Caleb Atwater (1838). 
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traces best adapted for travel on foot. If one would 
visualize what our unsettled country was like, he must 
see river valleys filled with the accumulation of drift- 
wood from time immemorial; hillsides and uplands en- 
cumbered with fallen timber; dense, dark forests and well- 
nigh impenetrable brush; vast acres of swamp land and 
beaver ponds. The difficulty of travel on foot through 
such a country becomes at once apparent. The buffalo 
wore their traces upon the high lands, along the ridges 
and hilltops. Both Indian and-pioneer found them to 
be the only trails suitable for overland travel. They 
were direct, already made, and, because on the high 
places, the wind swept them clear from fallen leaves and 
snow; and the rain waters rapidly drained away. Along 
such summits, the traveler had a broad view, from which 
to see lurking danger and the lay of the land. © Their 
trails were high ways indeed, and such is the origin of 
the word “highways.”’ 

But travel by canoe was the ideal way for the primi- 
tive hunter, undisturbed by the invader. The canoe is 
light and swift; it carries a good load; it walks the shallow 
waters, and it is easily portaged. Such an experienced 
authority as Sir George Simpson aptly refers to canoes 
as, ‘‘those tiny vehicles of amphibious navigation.” It 
is the canoe that made possible the discoveries and 
explorations of La Salle, of Marquette, and of Hennepin. 
The expedition that France sent down the Ohio Valley, 
under the command of Celoron, traveled in canoes. 
The Indian, and the canoe, for almost a generation, held 
back a tide of immigration striving to flood the North- 
west Territory. Canoes established the posts of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. The trapper, in the canoe, 
brought to the posts the wealth of the great fur land. 
The voyageur and the canoe developed the river and the 
lake region of Canada. The development of North 
America followed in the wake of the Indian’s, the 
trader’s, and the trapper’s canoe. 

The treachery and savagery of the Indians, who way- 
laid the whites at the mouth of the Scioto, may be 
shown by two incidents, the type of many. In 1790, 
four men and two women were descending the Ohio to 
Maysville. Their boat drifted with the current during 
the night. At daylight, they drew near the mouth of 
the Scioto. The lookout saw smoke ascending among 
the trees and aroused the party, because he knew that 
Indians were near. As the fire was on the Ohio shore, 
the boat was steered towards the opposite side. Two 
white men ran down the river bank on the Ohio shore 
and begged the people in the boat to rescue them from 
a band of Indians, from whom they asserted they had 
escaped. But those in the boat, fearing treachery, kept 
in midstream. It was well known to them that renegade 
white men often lived among the Indians; also, that 
white boys, if captured by the Indians while very young, 
and reared to manhood with them, absorbed the cunning 
of the Indian. The feigned distress of those on shore 
was so real, however, that the women and one of the 
men on the boat prevailed upon the others to go to the 
shore for the two men. Still, there was much misgiving, 
and during the discussion the boat drifted about a mile 
below the place where the white men were first seen on 
_ the bank. The travelers in the boat reasoned that if 
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Indians were trying to decoy them ashore, the Indians 
were on top of the bank, out of sight in the brush, where 
their progress in following the boat would necessarily 
be slow; that there would be no danger if the boat merely 
touch the shore, without landing, thereby permitting 
the two men to jump on board, and immediately push 
away; that, should the Indians appear, the boat could 
hastily put back from the shore. Such reasoning caused 
the boat to be turned towards the Ohio bank. 

But after the boat left midstream, it lost the effect 
of the current and moved very slowly. This fact had 
not been taken into consideration. As the boat touched 
the shore, one of the boatmen leaped off, to be ready 
to quickly shove it back into the stream. Immediately, 
some Indians ran down from the bushes. That they 
had been running along the bank was apparent; for 
they were almost out of breath. They were able to 
reach the boat, however, because it lost headway when 
it left the current. They seized the boatman who had 
landed. Many other Indians came upon the scene at 
once and opened fire with their rifles. One of the women 
was killed. One of the men was severely wounded and 
another was killed. The Indians boarded the boat, 
scalped the dead, and possessed themselves of all prop- 
erty. One of the men, captured upon this occasion, was 
burned at the stake. Another was compelled to run the 
gauntlet and was condemned to death; but he escaped 
and made his way to the white settlements. ‘The re- 
maining man was ransomed by a French trader of 
Sandusky. The surviving woman was rescued by an 
Indian chief, after she had been tied to a stake to be 
burned to death. Later she was returned to her people. 
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The following day the same band of Indians at- 
tacked a flotilla coming down the river. This flotilla was 
composed of both freight and passenger boats. The 
Indians compelled their prisoners to row their boats 
for them, and they attacked so vigorously that the pas- 
senger boats abandoned the freight boats. The loss to 
this flotilla was a serious one as there were twenty-eight 
horses on the freight boats and merchandise worth 
seventy-five hundred dollars. 

Sometimes early travelers on the Ohio were put in 
fear without cause. A good description of their fear, and 
of their conduct during a ludicrous situation, is in the 
account in ‘The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell” of one 
incident that happened during his journey up the Ohio 
in 1775 near the vicinity of the present site of Haverhill. 
He says: 


“Wednesday, June 28th, 1775. This morning started early in a very 
thick fog. About three miles from our camp, the River was very broad 
and shallow a long way from the shore on that side we were on, which 
obliged us to keep out of sight of the shore for deeper water. Opening 
a point of a Bar, saw 4 Canoes full of Indians about two hundred yards 
ahead of us, upon which we pushed for the shore, but to our great sur- 
prise saw six other Canoes full of Indians betwixt us and the shore so that 
we were entirely surrounded. Everything was prepared for an engage- 
ment, all our lumber and a great part of our provisions were hoved over- 
board. Out of twelve Guns five were rendered unfit for present use by 
the wet, mine happened to be in good order and I loaded her with an 
ounce bullet and seven swan shot. The command of our Canoes was 
given tome. We had only two Guns on board fit for use, Mr. Tilling’s 
and mine. Tom O’Brien in the scuffle let his fall in the River and got her 
filled with water. He laid down in the bottom of the Canoe, begun to 
tell his beads and prayed and howled in Irish. Boassier’s Gun was wet 
and unfit for use. He followed O’Brien’s example. Weeping, praying, 
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said Ave Mary’s in abundance, at the same time hugging a little wooden 
crucifix he pulled from his bosom most heartily. Jacob Nalen (a Swede) 
commanded a canoe had three rifle guns on board. Williams, the Welsh- 
man, commanded the other with two muskets. We held a short and 
confused council, wherein it was determined that Nalen should lead the 
Van, I in the centre, and Williams bring up the rear. The Indians had 
observed our confusion and lay on their paddleboxes 30 yards from shore. 
There were 23 Indians in the six Canoes betwixt us and the shore. All 
of them had poles or paddles, but our fears had converted them into 
Guns. These six we determined to attack as the River was shallow, if 
we by accident overset our Canoes we might wade ashore. The Canoes 
above us with 21 Indians bore down upon us, we made for the shore. I 
ordered Tom O’Brien to steer the Canoes within ten yards of Nalen’s 
vessel and Boassier and Clifton to take their paddles. Clifton, tho’ a 
young boy behaved with the greatest resolution. Tilling’s countenance 
was not in the least changed, his behaviour animated me very much. 
Boassiers and O’Brien lay crying in the bottom of the Canoes and re- 
fused to stir. Iset the muzzle of my Gun to O’Brien’s head, threatening 
to blow his brains out if he did not immediately take his paddle. It had 
the desired effect, he begged for his life, invoked St. Patrick, took his 
paddle and howled most horribly. Dangerous and desperate as we 
imagined our situation to be, I could not forbear laughing to see the 
condition of this poor fellow. Boassiers pretended to be in a convulsion ~ 
fit. Mr., Tillings threw several canfuls of water in his face, but he 
refused to stir. I put a pistol bullet upon the load I already had in my 
Gun. I was determined to give some of them their quietus. I confess 
I felt very uneasy. When we got within thirty yards of them some of 
Nalen’s crew hailed them and to our great satisfaction they told us they 
were our friends. They had seen our confusion and laughed at us for 
our fears. It proved to be one Catfish, a Delaware Indian, and a party 
with him going to hunt. They had several Squaws or Indian women 
with them, some of them very handsome. We gave them some salt and 
Tobacco with which they seemed well pleased. Proceeded up the River 
very merry at the expense of our cowardly companions. Boassiers brags 
what he would have done had his Gun been in order. O”Brien says he 
was not fit for Death. All of them make some excuse or other to hide 
their cowardice. Heavy rain all afternoon. Camped five miles above 
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Sandy Creek. Obliged to sleep upon a log, the ground is so wet and 
still continues to rain.”’ 


From 1794 to 1798, the western mail was carried 
from Pittsburg to Wheeling on horseback and thence by 
boats on the Ohio River, to Cincinnati. These boats 
were operated in relays, the exchanges of the mail be- 
tween the boats being made at Marietta, Gallipolis, and 
Limestone (Maysville). Great care was exercised to be 
secure against Indian attack. One precaution adopted 
was to keep in midstream. And so cautious were the 
pilots of these boats that there was but one attack upon 
them. This attack was made in November, 1794, and 
succeeded through schemes, similar to those used in 
many other instances, in luring the boat to shore. As 
the scene of the attack was near the mouth of the 
Scioto, it may be well to reproduce the account given 
of it by an early historian: 


“The packet was ascending the Ohio, and happened to have several 
passengers on board, as they sometimes did, and had reached within a 
few miles of the mouth of the Scioto, on the Indian shore. The man at 
the helm saw, as he thought, a deer in the bushes, and heard it rustling 
among the leaves. With the intention of killing it the boat had ap- 
proached within a few rods of the land, and the man in the bow had risen 
up with the gun to fire when they received a whole volley, from a party 
of Indians, who lay in ambush, and had made the signs to entice them 
to the shore. 

One man was killed and another desperately wounded. Several of 
the row locks were shot off, and their oars for the time rendered useless. 
The Indians rushed down the bank and into the water, endeavoring to 
get hold of the boat and drag it to the shore. The steersman, however, 
turned the bow into the current, and one or two oars soon forced her 
into the stream, beyond the reach of their shot.’’4 


4 Pioneer History of Ohio, by S. P. Hildreth (1848). 
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During this attack, one of the boat’s crew became ~ 
so frightened that he jumped into the river, and an In- 
dian with his knife in his teeth swam after him. The 
white man had a narrow escape, but succeeded in swim- 
ming across the river. The pilots on the boat believed 
that he had been killed and did not wait for him. Later, 
he built a raft of driftwood, and floated to the nearest 
white settlement. Owing to the frequency of such occur- 
rences, the government determined to subdue the In- 
dian tribes north of the Ohio; for such a course would 
be the only way to make travel by the Ohio River safe. 

In 1758, the Shawnees abandoned their village in 
Kentucky, opposite the mouth of the Scioto, and moved 
to the plain near where Chillicothe now stands. The 
best record of the customs, mannerisms, and distinctive 
features of these people is contained in a journal written 
by Rev. David Jones,’ a noted army chaplain. In Janu- 
ary, 1773, he arrived at the mouth of the Scioto in the 
company of a party of traders traveling by canoe down 
the Ohio River to the Indian settlements in Ohio; and 
they soon proceeded up the Scioto to the Indian villages. 
David Jones estimated the number of Shawnees on the 
Scioto to be about six hundred. These Indians had not 
even a primitive form of government for establishing 
or enforcing rules of human conduct. Theft was counted 
an achievement; the remedy of the loser was to re-take 
what he could. Murder went unpunished, but was often 
avenged in a drunken carousal. Individuals of the tribe 
claimed no ownership in distinct tracts of land, neither 


5 A Journal of Two Visits made to some Nations of Indians on the 
West Side of the River Ohio in the Years 1772 and 1773 (1774). 
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did the tribe claim any exclusive domain. The Shaw- 
nees were cruel to their captives; insolent and overbear- 
ing to white men, especially if they had the advantage, 
or were inflamed by strong drink. They were deceitful, 
cunning, and avaricious. The Shawnees tolerated 
traders so that they might acquire their wares, among 
them being whisky. David Jones was brutally intimi- 
dated by these Indians, and would have been murdered 
had he not left their settlements. The Shawnees, in 
fact, were savage heathen, with no knowledge of the 
difference between right and wrong. And this tribe held 
the civilization of Ohio at bay for many years. 

The Northwest Territory was composed of what is 
now the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. This Territory was wrested from France by 
Great Britain in 1763. In 1778, the Americans, under 
General George Rogers Clark, took the Territory from 
Great Britain. By the Treaty of Paris, entered into in 
1783, the title of the United States to the Territory was 
confirmed. 

Some historians discredit the achievement of General 
George Rogers Clark, and attribute the surrender of the 
Northwest Territory to the ulterior purpose of England 
to develop friction between France and the United 
States. But the fact remains that, had it not been for 
the conquest by General Clark, there would have been 
no surrender. 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, settlers were 
exceedingly anxious to settle within the Northwest 
Territory. But before they could safely do so, it was 
necessary to conquer the Indian tribes and break up the 
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bands of savages that made the mouth of the Scioto a 
rendezvous. As Professor Paxon puts it, 


“The hostility of the Indian tribes on the right bank of the Ohio 
retarded settlement there and repelled the pioneer invader.” 


In 1790, General Harmar commanded an army upon 
an expedition north from Fort Washington to the Mau- 
mee River. He engaged the Indians in several battles, 
but was finally defeated and obliged to retreat to Fort 
Washington. His failure encouraged the Indians. 

In September, 1791, General St. Clair invaded the 
same region. In November, he met with a most disas- 
trous defeat. His army suffered severely in casualties, 
and he retreated to Fort Washington. This defeat 
convinced the Indians that they could not be conquered. 

President Washington now determined to administer 
such a crushing blow to the Indians as would insure 
lasting peace. For this purpose, General Anthony 
Wayne was sent to Ohio. He reached Fort Washington 
in April, 1793. At once, he began the work of organiz- 
ing an army. In October, Wayne started north with 
this army. A fort was erected about eighty miles north 
of Fort Washington. This was called Fort Greenville. 
The army wintered there. Some of the forces were 
sent on a few miles farther north, where they built Fort 
Recovery. It was at this place that the Indians had 
defeated General St. Clair in 1791. This fort was at- 
tacked by a large force of Indians under Little Turtle, 
and here, the Indians, for the first time met with a 
serious reverse. 

In the summer of 1794, General Wayne went on to 
the Maumee River where he built Fort Defiance. Hav- 
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ing established a line of positions, from which he could 
wage war upon his enemies, he prepared to attack. Be- 
fore giving battle, he made an effort to obtain a satis- 
factory treaty of peace. The Miami chief, Little Turtle, 
as the result of his experience with Wayne’s soldiers 
at Fort Recovery, favored peace. In his speech for 
peace, he said: 


“The Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. The night 
and day are alike to him. We have never been able to surprise him. 
Think well of it. There is something whispers to me it would be prudent 
to listen to the offers of peace.” 


But the Shawnee chief, Blue Jacket, was confident 
that he could crush the army of General Wayne, and 
his decision was for war. The battle was fought on the 
banks of the Maumee, in a forest that had been swept 
by atornado. Many trees had been leveled; and, from 
this circumstance, the battle is known as the battle of 
Fallen Timbers. The tops, trunks, and roots of the 
fallen trees gave the Indians favorable places for con- 
cealment. It was a good battle ground for the Indian 
to wage his method of warfare. 

The Americans charged the Indian positions. The 
Indians arose from their hiding-places and fired at the 
troops. But the Americans held their fire and pressed 
on, so that the Indians would not have time to reload. 
When in the midst of the savages, the Americans began 
firing. The Indians suffered so severely that they fled 
in much confusion. This defeat, and the subsequent de- 
struction of their villages, forced the various tribes to 
surrender. Under the treaty of peace, known as the 
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Greenville Treaty, the Indians ceded to the United 
States all their claims to the lands, lying eastwardly and 
southwardly of a boundary line beginning at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga River; thence up that river to the por- 
tage between it and the Tuscarawas branch of the Musk- 
ingum; thence down that. branch to the crossing above 
Fort Laurens; thence westerly to a fork of a branch of 
the Great Miami at Loromie’s store; thence westerly to 
Fort Recovery; thence southwesterly to the Ohio River 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky River.® 

The calumet smoked, as a token of peace, at the sign- 
ing of this treaty, was given to Jeremiah Kendall, by Gen- 
eral Wayne. The former gave it to his son, General 
William Kendall, a pioneer of Portsmouth. The de- 
scendants of General Kendall have deposited this pipe of 
peace in the museum of the Ohio Archeological Society. 

The Indians of Ohio made their last stand in the 
western and northwestern portions of the state, not be- 
cause they were driven there, but because the broad and 
well-watered prairies of those regions afforded the best 
hunting grounds for the Indians, and the most fertile 
soils for the Americans. The Indians clung with tenac- 
ity to the region drained by the Miami and Maumee 
rivers because of its wealth in game. The Americans 
strove with all their power to dispossess the Indians be- 
cause of the productive wealth of its soil. Each rightly 
regarded it as worth fighting for, and so it proved to be. 
Such is the reason why the final and obstinate strug- 
gles were waged from the Miami to the Maumee rather 
than from the Scioto to the Muskingum. In the eyes of 


6 Kendall’s Land Laws for Ohio, p. 479 (1825). 
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the pioneer, the prospects were more alluring in the west- 
ern part of Ohio than in the eastern part. The Indians 
last stand was on the best land; and each combatant 
knew it. From a broader standpoint it was a step in 
the progress of the Caucasian race. 

The battle of Fallen Timbers had a most salutary 
effect upon the settlement of Scioto County; the Ohio 
River became a safe highway for the settler; it put an 
end to the murderous attacks at the mouth of the Scioto; 
it made Kentucky safe against invasion; it enabled the 
people in existing settlements to go about their work 
without fear of torch or tomahawk; it made possible the 
settlement of the Ohio Valley from Gallipolis to Man- 
chester; it wrested the Scioto Valley from the savage 
Shawnee. Within less than two years thereafter, set- 
tlers’ cabins were erected in Scioto County. 

The activities of the two Massie brothers, Nathaniel 
and Henry, will ever be connected with the settlements 
in Scioto County and with the establishment of the city 
of Portsmouth. Nathaniel Massie was the more active 
in pioneer work. He established the towns of Manches- 
ter, Chillicothe, and Bainbridge. Manchester was origi- 
nally called Massie’s Station. Henry Massie, as we 
shall learn later, established the city of Portsmouth. 
Nathaniel Massie was a forceful, intrepid pioneer who 
did not hesitate to make surveys of the region between 
the Ohio River and Chillicothe, at a time when it was 
infested by hostile Indians. He made a survey of the 
Scioto River in October, 1793, from its mouth to Chil- 
licothe. Duncan McArthur was one of his associates. 

The Indians sometimes maintained a camp of war- 
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riors at the mouth of the Scioto River, after their village 
at that location had been abandoned. From this camp, 
the warriors went forth to attack boats navigating the 
Ohio River. To frustrate the designs of the Indians, a 
feeble effort was made to patrol the Ohio. Two scouts 
would ascend the river as two were descending. Duncan 
McArthur was in this scout service for some time. 

One day in 1793, while McArthur was on a scouting 
expedition, he and Samuel Davis went to a deerlick, a 
short distance below the mouth of the Scioto on the Ohio 
side, to secure some venison. These scouts lived by 
their rifle. It was a still morning with a fog close to 
the earth. As they neared the lick, McArthur stopped 
while Davis crept ahead to see if there was a deer at 
the lick. As deer have very sensitive hearing, the slight- 
est sound, such as the snapping of a twig, will cause 
them to take flight. To lessen the chance of making any 
noise, Davis crept up alone. As he drew close to the 
lick, he began to crawl though the underbrush. When 
he reached a point from which he could see the lick, he 
rose and parted the brush to look for a deer. Immedi- 
ately, he heard the report of a rifle and a bullet cut 
the brush close to his head. The powder used by the 
old-timer was black and gave off dense smoke from the 
muzzle of the rifle. Only within recent years has smoke- 
less powder been made. The smoke prevented Davis 
and the rifleman from seeing each other. But in an 
instant, an Indian stepped to one side of the smoke to see 
whether he had killed the hunter. This gave Davis 
an opportunity to shoot; and he killed the Indian. Mc- 
Arthur, hearing the shots, hastened to the aid of his 
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comrade. Just as he reached him, a party of Indians, 
bent upon revenge, rushed upon them, but Davis and 
McArthur retreated, under cover of the brush, to their 
canoe in the Ohio, and crossed the river for safety. 

Late in the autumn of 1793, Joshua Fleehart, a 
celebrated backwoodsman and trapper, left the Mari- 
etta settlement in his canoe to spend the winter, trap- 
ping on the Scioto River and on Brush Creek. Bear 
and beaver were the principal objects of his hunt; and 
the hills along Brush Creek were good hunting grounds 
for bear, and the streams, that enter the Scioto in that 
vicinity, were frequented by many beaver. 

Fleehart lived in a small bark hut, and spent the 
winter in hunting and trapping along these streams. 
About the middle of February, he packed his winter’s 
catch of furs into a canoe, concealed it in the willows, 
and made ready to leave the Scioto country. He well 
knew that, with the approach of spring, the Indians 
might be expected along the Scioto. Upon hearing a 
distant shot one evening, he determined to leave the 
next morning. After breakfast, Fleehart saw an In- 
dian following the moccasin tracks which he had made 
along the river bank the previous day. The fight that 
followed can best be told in the language of Hildreth: 


‘“‘He instantly cocked his gun, stepped behind a tree, and waited until 
the Indian came within the sure range of his shot. He then fired and 
the Indian fell. Rushing from his cover on his prostrate foe, he was 
about to apply the scalping knife, but seeing the shining silver brooches, 
and broad bands on his arms, he fell to cutting them loose, and tucking 
them into the bosom of his hunting shirt. While busily occupied in 
securing the spoils, the sharp crack of a rifle and the passage of the ball 
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through the bullet pouch at his side, caused him to look up, when he saw 
three Indians within a hundred yards of him. 

They being too numerous for him to encounter, he seized his rifle and 
took to flight. The other two, as he ran, fired at him without effect. The 
chase was continued for several miles by two of the Indians, who were the 
swiftest runners. He often stopped and ‘treed,’ hoping to get a shot and 
kill or disable one of them, and then overcome the other at his leisure. 
His pursuers also ‘treed,’ and by flanking to the right and left, forced 
him to uncover or stand the chance of a shot. 

He finally concluded to leave the level grounds, on which the contest 
had thus far been held, and take to the high hills which lie back of the 
bottoms. His strong, muscular limbs here gave him the advantage, as 
he could ascend the steep hill sides more rapidly than his pursuers. The 
Indians, seeing they could not overtake him, as a last effort stopped and 
fired. One of their balls cut away the handle of his hunting knife, jerk- 
ing it so violently against his side, that for a moment he thought he was 
wounded. He immediately returned the fire, and with a yell of vexation, 
they gave up the chase.’’” 


After dark, Fleehart went to the place where he had 
concealed his canoe, paddled out into the Scioto and 
drifted with the current toward the Ohio, where he ar- 
rived the next morning. This Indian fight probably 
took place a few miles north of the mouth of Brush 
Creek; for a beaver trapper always located his perma- 
nent camp at a place from which many streams may be 
reached. Brush Creek, Bear Creek, and Camp Creek 
were, in all probability, within the radius of Fleehart’s 
trap lines. 

In the summer of 1794, the attack, referred to in 
this chapter, was made on the mail boat ascending 
the Ohio, as it drew near the mouth of the Scioto. On 
account of the loss of life and damage to the boat, it 


” Pioneer History of Ohio, by Hildreth (1848). 
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returned to Maysville. Here a new crew was obtained 
and the boat again started on her voyage, accompanied 
by a guard composed of Duncan McArthur and three 
other scouts. On their way upstream, they found a 
large Indian canoe, sunk in a creek, just below the mouth 
of the Scioto. This was the method used by Indian war 
parties in concealing their canoes. The mail boat 
finally reached the Big Sandy River in safety. There 
the scouts left it, and returned down the Ohio. Upon 
their return, the scouts landed on the Kentucky side, 
opposite the mouth of the Scioto. Evidently the In- 
dians, who had concealed the canoe, were the ones who 
attacked the boat. They were probably still lurking 
about, and the purpose of the scouts was to drive them 
away. McArthur went alone to watch a nearby deer- 
lick. Though in the enemy’s country, it was necessary 
for the scouts to take risks in killing game; for it was 
the only method, whereby they might supply themselves 
with food. 

The McDonald Sketches,* which are the authority for 
McArthur’s encounters with Indians, state that Mc- 
Arthur was well acquainted with the situation of this 
lick. It is located in Kentucky between the so-called 
old Indian fort and the Ohio River. In ‘Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” there is a de- 
scription of this prehistoric earthwork. In describing 
the premises between this earthwork and the river, the 
authors definitely establish the location of this lick: 


“This was a favorite spot with the Indians, for various reasons, one 


8 Biographical Sketches of Nathaniel Massie and others, by Mc- 
Donald (1838). 
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of which is its proximity to a noted saline spring or deer-lick, known as 
McArthur’s Lick.” 


McArthur crept up to the lick, but there was no game 
about. So he concealed himself behind the brush to 
wait fora deer tocome. After waiting for sometime, he 
saw two Indians, armed with rifles, tomahawks, and 
scalping knives, creeping up to the lick. They were so 
close that McArthur could not escape without being 
seen or heard. There was only one thing for him to do; 
that was, to fight it out. He waited until the Indians 
were but fourteen steps from him, and, when they rose 
up to see if there was any game at the lick, McArthur 
killed one of them. He thought the other Indian would 
at once run into the brush, but the Indian was too cun- 
ning. He knew that only one scout was there to oppose 
him; for only one shot had been fired. He also knew that 
the advantage was now with him, because his rifle was 
loaded and that of his enemy was empty. McArthur’s 
only safety was in flight. He ran, but was halted by 
the top of a fallen tree. The Indian fired, but missed 
him. McArthur and the Indian were now upon equal 
terms. McArthur turned to end the struggle in a hand 
to hand contest; but as he did so, a large band of Indians 
rushed at him. He fled with the Indians in close pur- 
suit. Several shots were fired at him, but he ran in 
a zigzag course and prevented an accurate aim. A 
bullet struck his powder horn, and the splinters from the 
horn were driven into his side, causing him to bleed 
quite freely. At last, the Indians were outdistanced 
and McArthur turned towards the river. His comrades, 
upon hearing the shots, launched their canoe and pad- 
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dled slowly up the river, so that McArthur might be 
able to see them. As soon as he saw them, he called 
and they took him in and crossed the river. This inci- 
dent is the last record of any boats having been fired 
upon by the Indians at the Scioto. Indeed, at this time, 
practically all the tribes were engaged in opposing Gen- 
eral Wayne. The Indian killed by McArthur was the 
last Indian killed near the mouth of the Scioto River. 

Duncan McArthur became a very wealthy man. He 
was a general in the American army during the War of 
1812, and was actively engaged in the military campaigns 
in northern Ohio, at Detroit, and in Canada. In 1822, 
he was elected a representative to Congress, and in 1830, 
governor of Ohio. He lived at Chillicothe. 


CHAPTER V 
How TITLES WERE ACQUIRED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


“Hail, sweet Saturnian soil! Of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men.”’ 
—VIRGIL. 


French Grant—Settlement of the French at Haverhill— 
Virginia Military District—Congressional lands—Sales to set- 
tlers—Difficulties of surveying parties—Methods to prevent 
surprise. 


The story of the French Grant is a story of imposition 
upon French people. Before 1790, an organization of 
rogues, operating in Paris, induced many French families 
to emigrate to the United States, for the purpose of 
making a settlement in the Northwest Territory. These 
rogues described the lands, which they falsely claimed 
to own, as being cleared and settled. They represented 
that frost was almost entirely unknown; that trees 
spontaneoulsy produced sugar; and that plants yielded 
ready-made candles. 

When these French emigrants arrived at Alexandria, 
Virginia, they learned of the fraud that had been per- 
petrated upon them. Some immediately returned to 
France; some established homes in America; while others, 
from love of adventure and hope of finding a good loca- 
tion, crossed the mountains to the present situation of 
Gallipolis. Here, they learned that the hardships of the 
new country were severe and that it was not possible 
for them to obtain a good title to lands. Consequently, 
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many of them returned to the populated portions of 
America. 

Those who remained prepared a petition to Congress 
and sent it to Philadelphia by Jean G. Gervais. Ger- 
vais, who was a man of education and ability, made 
his appeal to President Washington upon the ground of 
the assistance that the French had rendered to the colo- 
nies during their struggle for independence. Through 
the assistance of Washington, the petition and the ef- 
forts of Gervais were successful, and Congress, on March 
3, 1795, enacted the legislation, known as the French 
Grant. By the terms of this act, a tract of twenty 
thousand acres in Scioto County was set aside for the 
relief of the French settlers of Gallipolis. The tract was 
surveyed into lots, containing 217.39 acres each. These 
lands were assigned to the French settlers by allotment, 
and patents were issued to them. Such a patent is an 
instrument, which, under the land laws, conveys the 
title of the United States. The lands in this Grant are 
known as French Grant lots. By the same act, four 
thousand acres were granted to Gervais for his services. 
These two tracts comprise what is now Green Township. 
The Gervais tract was laid off in the vicinity of the pres- 
ent location of the village of Haverhill. 

When the allotments were made, it developed that 
eight of the Gallipolis settlers had not been provided for. 
By the act of June 25, 1798, Congress directed that 
twelve hundred acres, adjoining the Grant, be set off to 
them and that patents be issued to them; and this was 
done. 

Only a few of the French at Gallipolis settled on these 
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lands. Five French families, including Gervais, settled 
on the Grant on March 21, 1797. Gervais established a 
settlement where Haverhill is now located, and named 
it Burrsburgh in honor of Aaron Burr, who had charge of 
the French Grant bill in the Senate. Gervais acquired, 
under his grant and by purchase from others, four thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy acres. He sold all this 
land for eighty-seven hundred and fifty dollars, disposing 
of the last of it in 1811. : 

In 1806, Congress repealed a clause of the original act, 
which imposed, as a condition to the issuance of a pat- 
ent, an actual settlement on the Grant by the French. 
This repeal made the patents to the assigns of these 
French emigrants valid. 

All the lands in Scioto County, west of the. Scioto 
River, are in the Virginia Military District. Virginia 
claimed the Northwest Territory, under a grant from the 
King of England, and did not cede this grant to the 
United States until 1783. Prior to such cession, Vir- 
ginia granted bounties in lands to the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of Virginia, who enlisted to serve, either at 
home, in the Continental army, or on board armed ves- 
sels. Among the lands set apart for such bounties, was 
a tract ‘“‘on the northwest side of the river Ohio, between 
the rivers Scioto and Little Miami.’’ In the act and 
conveyance, making the cession to the United States, 
this tract and others were reserved for the bounties 
already granted by Virginia. The acreage of the bounty 
depended upon the rank of the soldier, sailor, or marine. 
The lands were surveyed, and passed mostly into the 
possession of persons who had purchased warrants from 
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Virginians who had served in the Revolutionary War. 
Patents for these bounties were executed by the Presi- 
dent and forwarded to the governor of Virginia, who was 
empowered to deliver them to the grantees or their as- 
signs. Not all these lands were patented to Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, sailors, marines, or their assigns; and 
such as were not, became, by later legislation, the prop- 
erty of the Ohio State University. 

All lands in Scioto County, not within the French 
Grant or the Virginia Military District, are known as 
Congressional lands. The lands east of the original line 
of the Scioto River, excepting such as are within the 
French Grant, are the Congressional lands. By an act 
of Congress, passed in 1796, the public lands, not other- 
wise surveyed, were divided into townships six miles 
square. Each township was subdivided into thirty-six 
sections. These sections are one mile square and con- 
tain six hundred and forty acres each. 

The first Act of Congress providing for the sale of 
lands in the Northwest Territory, “‘in which the titles 
of the Indian tribes have been extinguished,’’ was en- 
acted on May 18, 1796, the year that the first permanent 
settler took up his abode in Scioto County. The lands 
west of the Scioto River, being in the Virginia Military 
District and therefore not subject to sale, were not in- 
cluded within the terms of the Act. The lands east of 
the Scioto were to be offered for sale at Pittsburg. On 
May 10, 1800, this Act was repealed and a more com- 
prehensive and simpler method provided for their dis- 
position.2 The lands east of the Scioto River were to 


1 Kendall’s Land Laws for Ohio, p. 35. 
? Kendall’s Land Laws for Ohio, p. 40. 
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be offered at public vendue at Chillicothe on the first 
Monday in May 1801 and for three weeks thereafter. 
Those remaining unsold could be offered at private sale 
after the expiration of the time for the public sale. The 
price fixed was not less than two dollars per acre, one- 
twentieth in cash, one-twentieth in forty days, one- 
fourth in two, three and four years with interest at six 
per cent. : 

The liberality of these terms was intended to, and it 
did, induce a steady flow of settlers into the new country. 
They came by covered wagon overland and by flat-boat 
down the Ohio. Most of them sought a farm. A few 
sought town sites and later others came to occupy the 
towns. Among those adventurers, prospectors for min- 
erals came with the vanguard, ior the prospector is in- 
variably among the first to enter a new country. 

This Act is known as the Harrison Law and its enact- 
ment is due to the zeal of General William Henry Har- 
rison, then a member of Congress. It was this Act, 
rather than his military service under Wayne at the 
battle of Fallen Timbers, and as the hero of Tippecanoe 
and the Thames, that gave him his strong hold upon the 
people of the West. Under this law, Paxon says, ‘“‘The 
United States became the partner of every settler who 
wished to try his luck upon the public domain, required 
him to put up only fifty cents an acre in advance and 
took its chance with him as to the success or failure of 
the enterprise.”’ 

The difficulties, under which Nathaniel Massie and 
his hardy assistants made the surveys in the Virginia 
Military District, are of great interest to us. For- 
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tunately, John McDonald, who sometimes accompanied 
Massie’s surveying expeditions, has left us, in his 
Sketches, a narrative of General Massie’s adventures, 
with a description of his methods. During the winter 
of 1787, John O’Bannon and Arthur Fox of Kentucky 
prospected in the Virginia Military District. At this 
time, they examined the lands along the Ohio and Scioto 
rivers. General Massie made his first investigation dur- 
ing the succeeding year; but it was not until March, 
1791 that he began active operations. He established 
a base at the location of Manchester. And, as this point 
was about midway between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers, it afforded convenient access to the southern 
portion of the District. Here, he organized a settle- 
ment of about thirty families, fortified by block houses, 
and enclosed with pickets. 

As soon as the base was completed, the surveying 
parties were so organized as to insure the making of 
the surveys, the safety of the party, and a sufficient 
supply of food. Four surveyors were engaged in the en- 
terprise and each surveyor was accompanied by two 
chainmen, one marker, one horse wrangler, one hunter, 
and one scout, making seven in all. A hunter went in 
advance of each party, in order to kill game and to look 
out for an ambush of Indians. The scout, followed in 
the rear of the party, to watch for Indians who might 
be lurking along the trail. Each man carried a blanket 
and a rifle, and the pack horse bore such other articles 
as were necessary for the men. 

The Indians traveled but little through southern 
Ohio during the winter. While the weather was cold, 
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they preferred to remain in their villages on the prairies. 
Indian hostility to surveying parties was so bitter that 
General Massie made nearly all of his surveys after cold 
weather had set in. During the summer, while the 
Indians were active, the white men retired to Manchester 
and cultivated crops. 

Much of General Massie’s. success in surveying was 
due to his vigilance in protecting his men against sur- 
prise. Soon after supper the different groups retired 
two or three hundred yards from the camp fires and made 
their beds. The snow was brushed aside, one blanket 
was spread on the ground, and the other was used for 
cover. The group lay down close together; every man 
with his rifle beside him. They did not rise until quite 
light; and then, all rose together at a signal from General 
Massie. Before leaving their bivouac to return to the 
camp fires to cook breakfast, the scouts and hunters 
carefully circled the neighborhood, to determine whether 
Indians were lurking about. This course was adopted 
to prevent a surprise or an ambush for a favorite method 
of Indian warfare was to attack a camping party while 
its members were busy with breakfast. 

General Massie was engaged in surveying for several 
years, during which time he and his men often suf- 
fered peril from Indian attack, extreme cold, and scar- 
city of food. But, as there were no such experiences in 
Scioto County, the relation of such incidents are not in 
place here. Asa result of his strenuous early life, many 
honors and much wealth came to General Massie. 
His eminent career will ever occupy a prominent place in 
the story of Ohio. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE First SETTLEMENTS IN SCIOTO COUNTY 


“The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease.”’ 
—VIRGIL. 


Premature settlements—First homes—Isaac Bonser—Samuel 
Marshall—John Lindsey—Major Belli—Major Munn— 
William and Robert Lucas—Friendly Grove—Snakes and 
mosquitoes—Oldtown. 


Adventurers were anxious to make settlements in 
Ohio many years before they could acquire legal title to 
land within her borders. The earlier settlements in 
Kentucky and West Virginia increased the restlessness 
of the wanderers, and stimulated their longing for the 
region north of the Ohio River. So anxious did they 
become, that some did enter the forbidden territory with 
the intention of making homes. Their presence could 
not be suffered by the United States because it consti- 
tuted an encroachment upon the lands within the Vir- 
ginia Military District reserved for certain soldiers who 
served in the Revolutionary War, and because such 
settlers were within a zone of danger where there was 
not yet established any military protection. On June 
15, 1785, Congress adopted a resolution prohibiting 
settlement of all unauthorized persons, and directed that 
a proclamation be circulated north of the Ohio River 
strictly forbidding all unwarrantable intrusions, and en- 
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joining all those who had settled to depart, with their 
families and effects, without loss of time. 

We have only one record of these premature settle- 
ments, or attempts at settlement, in Scioto County. 
In April, 1785, four families descended the Ohio River 
from Redstone, Pennsylvania to the mouth of the 
Scioto. There the four men left their families and pro- 
ceeded up the Scioto River, presumably on a prospecting 
trip. While encamped near the site of Piketon, Indians 
killed two of them and the other two made their way 
to the mouth of the Little Scioto'River where they were 
picked up by travelers in a pirogue bound for Vincennes. 
At the Scioto River, their families were taken on board 
and all put off at Maysville. One of these four men was 
Peter Patrick. He carved his initials on a beech tree 
near Piketon. Early settlers, finding the initials, gave 
the name of Pee Pee to a creek, and the name of the 
creek later was the cause for the name of Pee Pee town- 
ship in Pike County.! 

Such an incident as this cannot be said to constitute 
either a settlement, or an attempt to settle, in Scioto 
County because the members of the party were probably 
mere wanderers having no definite object in view. 
Certain it is that the heads of the families would not have 
gone so far up the Scioto River had they decided to make 
homes at its mouth. Besides, their conduct was un- 
authorized and forbidden by Congress. 

Scioto County was a part of Virginia until 1783. In 
that year, Virginia ceded to the United States all the 
territory north of the Ohio River. This territory was 


1 American Pioneer, vol. 1, p. 56-57. 
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known as the Northwest Territory. Ohio was not ad- 
mitted to the Union by Congress until February 19, 
1803. The first settlements made within Scioto County 
were made in a region known as the Northwest Territory. 
The conquest of the Indians was now complete, and the 
Ohio River was safe for commerce and travel. As a 
result, settlers came in rapidly, and brought with them 
the ways of civilization. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, Isaac Bonser 
lived in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. Hav- 
ing been employed as a hunter for surveying parties, he 
had much experience as a woodsman, and knew well the 
art of ‘“‘going light.” In 1795, at the request of some of 
his neighbors, he set out for the Ohio country to choose 
a new home for himself and his friends. This home, he 
located at the mouth of the Little Scioto. After cutting 
out a boundary in the forest, by blazing trees, he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania to make his report. This was 
the first evidence of intention to make a permanent 
settlement in Scioto County. 

Bonser’s report was favorable, and the next year five 
families started with him for their new home in the 
wilderness. They traveled from the Monongahela River 
to the Little Scioto in a large flatboat, arriving there 
August 10,1796. When Bonser returned to the Little 
Scioto, he found that two families had settled in its vi- 
cinity during his absence. The families that preceded 
the Bonser party were those of Samuel Marshall and John 
Lindsey. The former built the first cabin in Scioto 
County; he was the first permanent settler; and he was 
the first permanent settler to raise a corn crop in the 
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county. His cabin was built in February, 1796, oppo- 
site the mouth of Tygart Creek. Marshall’s cabin was 
a very crude structure, consisting of pickets driven into 
the ground in the form of a square. The roof was of 
pickets, also. Earth was banked around the cabin to 
make it warm, and earth was the floor. It was occupied 
by Marshall, his wife, and four children. At this time, 
they were the only human beings in Scioto County. 

In March, 1796, John Lindsey built a log house at the 
mouth of the Little Scioto River: His was the first log 
house erected in Scioto County: Lindsey hollow was 
named for John Lindsey. In 1798, Isaac Bonser built a 
grist mill on the small stream since known as Bonser’s 
run. 

The question of the priority of a permanent settle- 
ment is not without controversy. It has been claimed 
that Major John Belli was first to settle within Scioto 
County. Major Belli was a deputy quartermaster with 
General Wayne’s army, and a man of unusual ability. 
After Wayne’s victory, Belli went to Washington to 
audit his accounts with the government. Then, he re- 
turned and purchased one thousand acres of land at the 
mouth of Turkey Creek. That he was a man of dis- 
tinction is shown by the fact that ‘““The Navigator’’ (a 
book which will be referred to later) makes note that 
Major Belisle resides half a mile above Turkey Creek. 
Very few individuals are mentioned in ‘‘The Navigator.”’ 
Another reference to Major Belli is found in the book of 
Fortescue Cuming, describing his voyage down the Ohio 
River in 1807.2 Shortly after leaving Portsmouth, 


2 Sketches of a tour to the Western Country, by F. Cuming (1810). 
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Cuming noticed an attractive dwelling near Turkey 
Creek. ‘We inquired,” he says, ‘‘of a gentlemanly look- 
ing elderly man on the bank ‘who resided there?’ but he 
uncourteously not deigning a reply; we were informed at 
the next settlement that it wasa Major Bellisle.”” One 
can almost see the haughty old warrior turning on his 
heel. 

Major James Munn came to Scioto County with his 
family in 1796. He was a soldier of the Revolution, 
and a member of the army of patriots that crossed the 
Delaware River, under the command of Washington, on 
Christmas night, 1776, to attack the Hessians at 
Trenton. 

In 1782, Major Munn was with the army of Colonel 
Crawford in the battle with the Indians at Upper San- 
dusky. The Indians were led by British officers and the 
notorious renegade, Simon Girty. Colonel Crawford’s 
forces were defeated, owing to superior numbers, and he 
was captured and burned at the stake. Major Munn 
was wounded in this battle, and would have been toma- 
hawked and scalped had not a comrade dragged him to 
a hiding place. A riderless horse came by; Munn was 
assisted onto the horse and made his escape. That 
Munn was wounded in this battle is mentioned in ‘‘His- 
tory of the Girtys” by Butterfield. 

Major Munn set up a small mill at Alexandria, the 
first mill in Scioto County. He cleared the forest from 
a field in the Scioto bottoms near the Ohio River, and 
raised corn there for several years. The Indians occa- 
sionally made raids upon Alexandria for the purpose 
of stealing horses. Major Munn was one of those who 
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was always ready to go in pursuit of the raiders. Later, 
the major moved to the mouth of Munn’s run. Thus, 
this stream was named for one who was a Revolutionary 
soldier, an Indian fighter, and a pioneer of Scioto County. 

In 1800, Captain William Lucas moved with his 
family from Virginia to Ohio, and took up his home in 
what is now Lucasville. Thevillage was named for the 
Lucas family. At the time of his coming, he was fifty- 
eight years of age, and a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War. 

Captain Lucas was the father of General Robert Lucas. 
The latter’s life was one of unusual activity. He took 
great interest in military affairs and was the commander 
of the local militia. He committed an offense that re- 
quired his confinement in the jail; but the officers of the 
law resigned rather than to imprison him. Their refusal 
stirred the community to such a pitch that volunteers 
came forward and were duly sworn in as officers. The 
determination to arrest him was so apparent to Robert 
Lucas that he went to jail without any resistance. Thus, 
at an early day, the supremacy of the law passed a suc- 
cessful test in Scioto County. 

Robert Lucas served his country during the War of 
1812 with energy and gallantry. It was by virtue of 
such service that he obtained his title of general. He 
was elected a state senator for several successive terms. 

In 1824, he removed from Scioto to Pike County. 
There he built an imposing dwelling house about two 
miles east of Piketon. This house is still standing. Its 
interior finish is beautiful in its simplicity. A quaint 
stairway ascends from a central hallway, upon either 
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side of which are two large rooms. In each room, there 
is a deep, wide fireplace for wood fires. Over the fire- 
places, are mantels that have the charm of old-fashioned 
design. A bookcase is built in the recess on one side of 
each fireplace, and on the other side, there is a cupboard, 
having several small doors. To visit these rooms is like 
turning back the pages of Time. In the stone cap over 
the front doorway, is carved 


Virtue, Liberty and Independence 
R. Lucas, * A. D. 1824 


Friendly Sumner was the second wife of Governor 
Lucas and their homestead was known as Friendly 
Grove. 

In 1832, Robert Lucas was elected governor of Ohio. 
After the expiration of his term, the President appointed 
him governor of Iowa Territory. He removed from 
Ohio to Iowa, and that state became his last home. 

The early settlers first occupied the Ohio Valley and 
the uplands of Scioto County. The fertile Scioto Valley 
was densely wooded, damp, and swampy. This condi- 
tion made its vicinity unhealthful; and those who finally 
cleared the Scioto Valley, suffered much from malaria. 

Many of the first settlers stopped temporarily at the 
place, since known as Union Mills, or Bertha, but then 
called Oldtown. There was an extensive clearing at 
Oldtown, made by the Indians many years before, and 
evidence that they had grown corn. Hence, the name. 
Settlers found this a convenient place at which to stay 
until they determined their final location. It is regret- 
table that the name ‘‘Oldtown’”’ has been discarded and 
“West Portsmouth” substituted for it. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue First VILLAGES 


“Lo, ’tis autumn; 
Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder, 
Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages, with leaves fluttering in the moderate 
wind; 
Where apples ripe in orchards hang, and grapes on the trellis’d vines.” 
—WHIITMAN. 


John Collins—Alexandria—Portsmouth established—Descrip- 
tion of Alexandria by Michaux—Description of Portsmouth by 
Cuming and Woods—“‘The Navigator’ and “The Western 
Pilot’’—Origin of the name for Portsmouth. 


John Collins, who came in 1796, was the first per- 
manent settler at the mouth of the Scioto River. Chil- 
licothe was platted as a town the same year. Settlers, 
moving into Chillicothe, usually came in small boats by 
way of. the Ohio and Scioto rivers. Collins believed 
that the mouth of the Scioto had advantages of location, 
and he built a tavern and store at the old mouth of the 
Scioto. 

Alexandria was platted as a town by Major Belli on 
June 3, 1799, by order of Colonel Thomas Parker of 
Frederick County, Virginia. Colonel Parker’s brother, 
Alexander, represented him in laying off the village. 
It is probable that this fact accounts for the name of 
the village. 

On March 24, 1803, Scioto County was established 
by the legislature of Ohio. Up to this time, it had been 
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united with Adams County. The temporary seat of 
justice was fixed at Alexandria, and the act provided 
that the courts should be held at the house of John 
Collins. Thus, were the first village and first courthouse 
established in Scioto County. 

Alexandria was located in the bottom land, just west 
of the old mouth of the Scioto River. At the time it 
was platted, Major Belli apparently had no knowledge 
of the ordinary freshets of that river. The village was 
inundated so frequently that it had to be abandoned. 
The frequent winter floods that swept Alexandria, car- 
ried away the settlers’ fences, haystacks, grain, and some- 
times their buildings. On Christmas, 1808, the water 
was more than three feet deep in their houses, and within 
a month it again drove them from their homes. To add 
to their sufferings, the weather was bitterly cold. By 
1810, Alexandria was practically abandoned, though a 
few people continued to live there for several years 
longer. ‘The inhabitants either moved to Portsmouth or 
emigrated west. 

In April, 1803, Henry Massie filed the plat of the town 
of Portsmouth, which was destined to become the prin- 
cipal city of Scioto County. To encourage settlements 
in the town, Massie offered to convey to each freeholder 
in Alexandria, the same number of lots in Portsmouth 
as such person owned in Alexandria, providing that he 
remove to Portsmouth or build a residence there. The 
hope that Alexandria would become the county seat 
deterred the inhabitants from accepting the offer and 
‘they remained there, as one of them expressed, “‘to my 
sorrow and without benefit.”’ 
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In January, 1804, Rufus Putnam made a map of 
Ohio. It is quite complete and shows the location of 
the Scioto and Little Scioto rivers and of Alexandria. 

There are several references to Portsmouth and to 
Alexandria, in the accounts of their journeys, written 
by early travelers. The earliest reference is by F. A. 
Michaux, who was at Alexandria in 1802.1. His de- 
scription of Alexandria is as follows: 


“The ground designed for this town is.at the mouth of the great 
Scioto, and in the angle which the right bank of this river forms with the 
northwest border of the Ohio. Although the plan of Alexandria has been 
laid out these many years, nobody goes to settle there; and the number 
of its houses is not more than twenty, the major part of which are log 
houses. Notwithstanding its situation is very favorable with regard to 
the numerous settlements already formed beyond the new town upon 
the Great Scioto (evidently Chillicothe), whose banks, not so high, and 
more marshy, are, it is said, nearly as fertile as those of the Ohio. The 
population would be much more considerable, if the inhabitants were not 
subject, every autumn, to intermittant fevers, which seldom abate till 
the approach of winter.”’ 


Michaux made note of the rank growth of the James- 
town weed (Datura stramonium) about the houses in 
Alexandria. The name of this weed, he says, was given 
it by the Virginians because it was first observed at 
Jamestown. The original name of this plant became 
corrupted into Jimson weed. 

Fortescue Cuming has left us, in his Sketches, such a 
good description of Portsmouth, as he saw it in 1807, 
that it may be well to reproduce it in full. 


1 Travels to the West of the Allegheny Mountains, by F. A. Michaux 
(London, 1805). 
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“T walked to the upper end of the town, through a straight street, 
parallel to the Ohio, about a half a mile long, on the top of a handsome 
sloping bank. I returned by a back street, which brought me to the 
banks of the Scioto, which river, running from the northward, falls into 
the Ohio a mile below Portsmouth, at an angle of thirty-three degrees, 
leaving only sufficient room between the two rivers for two parallel 
streets, on the one of which fronting the Ohio, building lots of a quarter 
of an acre, now sell at Fifty Dollars each. 

Portsmouth is in a handsome and healthy situation, though rather too 
much confined by the Scioto’s approach to the Ohio, so far above its 
confluence with that river. It is likely to become a town of some con- 
sequence, as it is the capitol of the County of Scioto. It is only two 
years since it was laid out, and it now contains twenty houses some of 


_ which are of brick, and most of them very good. 


There is a remarkable naked, round topped, rocky mountain, on the 
Virginia side, opposite to Portsmouth, which forms a variety to the forest 
covered hills, which everywhere meet the eye of the traveler, through 
this western region.” 


John Woods made a voyage down the Ohio River in 
1819, and stopped at Portsmouth on August twenty- 
eighth. His comments are of sufficient interest to 
justify reproduction. 


“Passed the Little Sciota, a small stream of Ohio. At noon, we 
reached the town of Portsmouth, in Ohio, at the mouth of the Big Sciota; 
a considerable stream, said to be navigable upwards of two hundred 
miles towards the north. Portsmouth is an improving place, containing 
a court-house, a bank, several good taverns and stores, with more than 
one hundred houses, many of them brick. We could get but few pro- 
visions here. Alexandria is situated opposite, on the other side of the 
Sciota; it is a small place. We found change at those towns very scarce; 
what there was, was mostly cut-money; that is, when change is wanted, 
they often cut dollars, half dollars, and quarter ‘dollars into smaller 
pieces, with an axe or chisel; and some of them are so expert and honest 
as to make five quarters out of a dollar.’’? 


2 Two Years’ Residence in the Settlements on the English Prairie, by 
John Woods (1822). 
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“The Navigator,’ an interesting book containing 
charts of the Ohio River in sections, and a description 
of the settlements on its banks, was first printed in 1801; 
but the charts were not inserted until the edition pub- 
lished in 1811. The charts were especially useful to 
those who traveled by river. ‘The Navigator” was 
used as a guide book, and is frequently mentioned in the 
journals of early travelers. It contains, also, much val- 
uable historical material, relating-to the Ohio River and 
its tributaries. The Scioto was navigable for small keel 
boats, according to ‘“The Navigator,” ‘‘to a portage of 
only four miles to Sandusky of Lake Erie.’’ Ports- 
mouth is described as ‘‘a village pleasantly situated 
three-quarters of a mile above the mouth of the Big 
Scioto on a high bank and containing about thirty 
buildings, some neatly built with brick, two stores, three 
taverns and one commission warehouse.” 

In 1838, a more pretentious book, ‘‘The Western 
Pilot,’’ was published for the use of pilots on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. The charts and text are better 
than those in “The Navigator,’’ but the book is want- 
ing in the great store of historical fact found in ‘“The 
Navigator.” 

The canal, which had one terminus at Portsmouth, 
was opened December 1, 1832. ‘The Western Pilot,”’ 
in describing the new canal, incidentally gives consid- 
erable space to Portsmouth. It is predicted that much 
of the commerce, arising on the waterways between the 
Allegheny and Rocky Mountains, will concentrate at 
the mouth of the canal at Portsmouth! A vast com- 
mission business was forecast for this city of the future, 
and it was predicted that its growth would be rapid. 
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The origin of the name for the city of Portsmouth 
is involved in obscurity. The United States Geological 
Survey is authority for the statement that it was named 
for the city in Virginia. The fact that Henry Massie 
was a Virginian lends some color to such origin. There 
is a local tradition, however, that Portsmouth, Ohio, was 
named for Portsmouth, New Hampshire. This tradi- 
tion has for its source, the story of a quaint character 
by name of Josiah Shackford, who came to Alexandria 
in 1802. When Henry Massie came to Portsmouth, he 
met Josiah Shackford and they became good friends. 
Josiah Shackford was born in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and, the story goes, that Henry Massie was re- 
quested by him to name the new town for the birth 
place of Josiah Shackford, and Massie complied with the 
request. The most plausible explanation for the name 
has its basis in the location of the city on a good harbor, 
at the mouth of the Scioto. The pioneers firmly be- 
lieved that the vast commerce that would arise in the 
future from Pittsburg to New Orleans would center at 
the mouth of the Scioto River, whence it would be dis- 
tributed inland to the Great Lakes region by way of 
Scioto. The future city, in their minds, was destined to 
be a great port at the mouth of the Scioto. The origin, 
no doubt, of the name was based upon such considera- 
tions, rather than upon those of trivial circumstance. 


CHAPTER VIII 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF SCIOTO COUNTY 


“That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it good for the bee.” 
—Marcvus AURELIUS. 


Scioto County partially within Washington County—A part of 
Adams County—Scioto County defined—Detachments— 
Creation of townships. = 


By proclamation, on July 27, 1788, the Governor of 
Northwest Territory declared that the area within cer- 
tain boundaries was to be known as Washington County. 
These boundaries embraced about one-half of the State 
of Ohio and included the land east of the Scioto River. 
On July 10, 1797 the county of Adams was created by 
proclamation; and there was contained within its boun- 
daries the present county of Scioto. Thus, it will be 
seen that from 1788 to 1797 that portion of Scioto 
County .east of the Scioto River was in Washington 
County; and that, from 1797 until the organization of 
Scioto County, all the lands now comprising Scioto 
County were a part of Adams County. Before the 
creation of Adams County, that portion of Scioto 
County west of the Scioto River was not attached to any 
county. 

The first General Assembly under the Constitution of 
Ohio convened at Chillicothe March 1, 1803, and laid the 
foundation for the institution of civil government by 
creating the necessary political subdivisions for such 
purpose. Scioto County was defined on March 24, 1803, 
and there were merged within its boundaries portions of 
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the lands now within Pike County to the north and Jack- 
son and Lawrence counties to the east. On December 
21, 1815, Lawrence County was created and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1816 a small area adjoining the French Grant on 
the east was detached from Scioto and annexed to Law- 
rence. On January 4, 1815 Pike County was carved out 
of Scioto, Ross and Adams.!_ Since December 20, 1816, 
Scioto County has existed within the present boundaries. 

Although the General Assembly erected the county 
of Scioto, it was the Court of Common Pleas that, under 
the laws then in force, erected the original townships. 
The first counties in Ohio comprised extensive regions; 
and the first townships in Scioto County embraced large 
areas. On May 10, 1803, at a session of the court in the 
home of John Collins at Alexandria, at which Associate 
Judges Joseph Lucas, John Collins, and Thomas W. 
Swinney were present, the county was laid off into four 
townships; namely, Nile, Union, Sealand Upper. These 
original townships were respectively subdivided as popu- 
lation increased; and new townships were formed, as the 
necessities of administration of the public affairs re- 
quired, until we have the present townships that now 
make the county. The creation of townships, after the 
original subdivision, was made by the Board of County 
Commissioners. Wayne Township no longer exists be- 
cause the City of Portsmouth has extended its corporate 
limits over all of that township. The growth of Ports- 
mouth has also encroached, and will continue to en- 
croach, upon Clay and Porter townships and, as urban 
population increases in density, the importance of the 
township government will diminish. 


1 For specific data see Kendall’s Land Laws of Ohio, p. 494. 


CHAPTER Ix 
Bic GAME OF SCIOTO COUNTY 


“Then spake to him his huntsmen: ‘If that the thing may be, 
So let some part, Sir Siegfried, of the forest game go free; 
Today thou makest empty hillside and forest wild.’ 
Thereat in merry humor the thane so keen and valiant smiled.’’ 
—WN ibelungenlied. 


Early description of game—The Indian hunter—Last buffalo— 
Elk—Flint’s comments—Bear stories—Whitetailed deer— 
Beaver—Utt’s adventure with a panther—Extermination. 


The mammals, found in this region by the settlers, 
were large and numerous. Here roamed buffalo, elk, 
whitetailed deer, black bear, wolf, mountain lion, and 
the wildcat; and in the streams were many beavers. 

In a geography by Jedidiah Morse, published at 
Boston in 1807, the following interesting comment con- 
cerning the big game in Ohio was quite true of the region 
embraced in Scioto County: 


“No country was originally better stocked with wild game of every 
kind than this. Innumerable herds of deer and wild cattle (buffalo) 
were sheltered in the groves, and fed in the extensive bottoms that here 
abound; an unquestionable proof of the fertility of the soil. Turkeys, 
geese, ducks, swans, teals, pheasants, partridges, etc. were a few years 
since from observation, believed to be in greater plenty here, than the 
same poultry are in any part of the old settlements in America. But on 
the approach of settlers, buffaloes disappear; geese, and swans are now 
seldom killed; ducks are not plenty. Bears, deer and turkies are now the 
principal game. At the falls of Ohio, geese and swans still are plenty.” 
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When the Indian fully realized that the domain, over 
which he had roamed from time immemorial, had passed 
into the possession of the white race, he became a per- 
sistent game destroyer. Deer, and other game, he 
killed merely for their hides. Able to use but little 
of the meat for food, he left it to fatten the wolves. The 
Indian saw no value in the soil; only in the game upon 
its surface. He believed the game to be his, and killed 
freely to deprive the whité hunter of it. His mind 
could not comprehend that the use the invaders would 
make of the lands was inconsistent with the presence 
of game. To the Indian, game was life itself. To the 
white race, land was life. And this history repeated 
itself upon the western frontier, and it is being repeated 
in Africa and in Alaska. Whenever the government 
grants to settlers its title to the public domain, without 
reserving sanctuaries for the wild game, the wild game 
will be exterminated. 

In the Geological Survey of Ohio, it is stated that the 
last reliable account of the killing of a buffalo in Ohio 
is in the Lacross manuscript. The same statement is 
made in Allen’s monograph on The Bison.!. The Lacross 
manuscript describes an incident of a Frenchman’s kill- 
ing a buffalo in 1795 near Gallipolis. The inference de- 
duced is that this was the last buffalo killed in Ohio. 
This conclusion is incorrect, however, for buffalo were 
killed in Scioto County by the first settlers, who came 
in 1796. 

The Lacross manuscript was written by John P. 
Lacroix, who was for many years a professor at Dela- 


1 Ninth Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey. 
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ware College, and was published in the Ironton (Ohio) 
Register in 1855. In describing the incident of the kill- 
ing of the buffalo in 1795, this manuscript states that 
buffalo were afterwards killed in the French Grant, 
(Scioto County) by Lacroix and Duduit. These men 
did not settle in the Grant until March 21, 1797. Both 
the Keyes? and the Lacroix manuscripts positively 
establish the killing of buffalo in Ohio after 1797. It 
is probable that the last buffalo killed in Scioto County 
fell by the rifle of Phillip Salladay. This was certainly 
subsequent to 1796, and is believed to have been about 
1801. Heand his boy were hunting on Pine Creek, near 
what is now Chaffins Mills. Salladay and the boy crept 
up close to the buffalo, and Salladay shot it. The ani- 
mal was only wounded, and at once ran towards them. 
As the boy was getting his rifle ready to shoot, the father 
snatched it from him, and killed the buffalo. . 

The elk, also, were here in large numbers, but they 
were driven farther west about the same time as was 
the buffalo. 

On November 18, 1818, James Flint, a traveler from 
Great Britain, left Portsmouth for Chillicothe. He was, 
at this time, on an extensive journey through America, 
an account of which was published in England in 1822.3 
He states in this book that ke stopped for breakfast at 
a tavern about four miles north of Portsmouth, and the 
landlord told him that, 


“Bears and wolves were still numerous in the uncleared hills; that 


2 Pioneers of Scioto County, by James Keyes. 
3 Letters from America, by James Flint. 
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they devour many hogs and sheep; and that he heard wolves howling 
within a few yards of his house, on the preceding night.”’ 


Flint also records that “‘deer are so numerous in this 
neighborhood, that they are sold at a dollar each.” 

It is well known that bears, wolves, and whitetailed 
deer existed in this region long after the buffalo and elk. 
The bear was the first to be exterminated, then followed 
the wolf, and at last the whitetailed deer. To substan- 
tiate the report of the abundance of black bear in this 
region, it may be stated that during the years 1805-07, 
more than eight thousand bearskins were shipped from 
the Big Sandy and Guyandotte rivers. 

Three interesting stories have been preserved with 
reference to black bear in Scioto County. In 1798, 
while some women were washing clothes in the Little 
Scioto at the mouth of Bonser’s run, five black bears 
swam across the Little Scioto, and landed just below the 
women. The women neither fainted nor screamed. 
They simply set a little dog on the bears, and the dog 
snapped at the bears’ heels so fiercely, and barked so 
sharply, that soon the bears climbed trees. A hunter 
by name of Barney Monroe later came along and killed 
all of them. 

According to the custom of hunters, the one who 
drew the first blood of the wild animal was entitled to 
the skin. The meat, however, was divided among all 
who aided in killing the animal. In this case, the man 
with the rifle got the bearskins; but the women, who set 
the dog on the bears, were given their share of the meat. 

George Cochran, who came to Scioto County in 1799, 
had a peculiar experience with a black bear. He sawa 
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bear, swimming in the Little Scioto, and determined to 
give chase, though he had no rifle. Finding a canoe tied 
to the bank, he started in it after the bear. Every time 
the bear made for the shore, Cochran turned him with 
the canoe. This finally exasperated the bear, and the 
next time the bow of the canoe was upon him, he turned 
and climbed into it. As Cochran was rather careful 
about the company he kept, he jumped from the canoe 
and swam to shore. When last seen; the bear was licking 
his fur dry as the canoe drifted slowly with the current. 

In 1798, Andrew Lacroix was hunting on the hillside, 
just above where Franklin Furnace was afterwards 
built. As his flintlock would not remain cocked, La- 
croix held the hammer back with his thumb until he 
could take aim and then he let go. Such a weapon 
might be safe against an animal that invariably ran from 
man, but it would not be safe against one that might 
attack man. 

One day, Lacroix came unexpectedly upon a bear and 
the creature charged him. He took quick aim, but only 
broke the beast’s lower jaw. Such a wound did not 
lessen Lacroix’s peril; for a bear’s fore paws are his most 
dangerous weapons. The shot stunned the bear, and he 
fell on the upper side of a log. Lacroix jumped to the 
lower side, and struck at him with his hunting knife. 
The bear caught him by the arm. Then the bear and 
the Frenchman clinched and rolled down the steep hill- 
side. The man was unable to free his arm until they 
reached a level spot. Here he killed the animal with 
the knife. Lacroix was severely lacerated, and had 
several scars to substantiate the severity of the en- 
counter. 
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It is not definitely known when the last wolf was killed 
in Scioto County. A bounty of one dollar, for every 
wolf scalp taken, was paid by the county commissioners. 
The last record of any payment of bounty on wolves is 
in 1831. 

The whitetailed deer was the last of the big game in 
Scioto County. They were killed in numbers, as late 
as the seventies, in the region drained by Twin Creek. 
Some were killed in the eighties, but by this time they 
were quite scarce. The last deer, killed in Scioto 
County, was killed on Turkey Creek about 1895. A 
wild deer was seen in this county in February, 1897. 
After the flood of March, 1913, a deer was seen several 
times in Scioto County; but this was found to be one of 
the herd that had escaped during the flood from a park 
in Chillicothe. 

When much pursued by hunters, deer feed only at 
night and very early in the morning. During the day, 
they seek the shelter of a ravine, or lie down on some 
high point, from which the approach of an enemy may 
be discovered in time to enable them to flee. If roused 
during the day, they skulk through the brush, with head 
hung low, and are very difficult to discern. Their sense 
of hearing and smelling is so acute, and their efforts of 
concealment so successful, that they are far better able 
to protect themselves than any other big game animal. 
They have survived in every region, long after every 
other big game animal has been exterminated. They 
could hold their own against man on the wild lands of 
Scioto County, but against the hound they were no 
match. 
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Beaver were exterminated at a very early day. La- 
croix mentions the trapping of them in 1797, at ponds 
near the present location of Haverhill. The last beaver 
in the French Grant was caught by William Montgomery. 

The unusual adventure of Henry Utt with a mountain 
lion comes to us from the Keyes manuscript. To the 
pioneers, this animal was known as a panther. Henry 
Utt, who was a hunter, was employed to supply Na- 
thaniel Massie’s surveying party with meat during the 
time they were surveying the Virginia Military District. 
One day, while hunting on McCullough Creek, night 
overtook him. Wrapping himself in his blanket, he lay 
down on a bed of leaves near a log. Upon waking the 
next morning, he discovered that he had been covered 
with leaves. He was at a loss to understand any reason 
for this, and felt that danger was near. Utt primed his 
rifle, adjusted the flint, and then hid behind a tree, to 
watch the log near which he had slept. Soon a moun- 
tain lion came creeping toward the log, followed by her 
litter of young. When she drew near the log, she sprang 
into the bed of leaves, as if to attack some prey. Upon 
landing, she struck into the bed with her paws so rapidly, 
that the leaves flew about as though in a whirlwind; but 
she soon discovered that her victim had escaped. Later, 
Utt killed her. 

This, though a strange story, is plausible, for the moun- 
tain lion always leaps upon its prey. As its weight is 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, the 
impact produced by its weight usually stuns the victim. 
The story of such an attack finds verification in natural 
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history. E. W. Nelson, in ‘Wild Animals of North 
America,”’ tells us: 


“The mountain lion, while powerful enough to be dangerous to man, 
is in reality extremely timid. Owing to its being a potentially dangerous 
animal, the popular conception of it is that of a fearsome beast whose 
savage exploits are celebrated in the folklore of our frontier. Asa matter 
of fact, few animals are less dangerous, although there are authentic 
accounts of wanton attacks upon people.”’ 


Utt believed that the lion found him while he slept, 
covered him with leaves to conceal him from some other 
beast; and then brought her whelps to enjoy a feast. 

Squirrels were abundant to such an extent that they 
often destroyed the growing crops of the settlers. In 
1807 the General Assembly of Ohio enacted a law en- 
titled ‘‘An Act, to encourage the killing of squirrels.’’ 
Each taxpayer was required to produce such number 
of squirrel scalps as had been apportioned, not more 
than one hundred nor less than ten, or pay three cents 
for each missing scalp. Just as animals will only in- 
crease as there is a supply of food, so squirrels wiil mi- 
grate in great numbers when there is a failure of mast 
in a given region. Soscarce are they now in Ohio that 
such migrations, if they still occur, are unnoticed. In 
attempting to swim the Ohio River multitudes would 
drown. Their bushy tails, once thoroughly wet, pulled 
them under. In “Travels on an Inland Voyage’’ by 
Christian Schultz, the author recounts that in Septem- 
ber, 1807, the squirrels were migrating southward and 
the shores of the Ohio River were lined with the drowned 
animals to such an extent that they were offensive. Both 
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black and grey squirrels were in the migration. Nature 
has her own way of reducing a surplus in animal life. 

Game animals and birds served their purpose of sup- 
plying the pioneers with the meat so necessary for their 
subsistence. They were potent agencies in the develop- 
ment of America, and civilization is deeply indebted for 
the aid given it by wild life. It is unfortunate that the 
value of this wild life has not been more fully appre- 
ciated. The future success of man did not require the 
extermination of so many species*from Ohio. Such ani- 
mals as the bear, mountain lion, buffalo, and elk, and such 
birds as the parrakeet, are incompatible with agriculture; 
and it was necessary that they retire before the advance 
of civilization; but, there are thousands of acres of 
timbered hills in southern Ohio upon which the white- 
tailed deer, ruffed grouse, quail, and wild turkey would 
prove assets of value. The old hunters too often failed 
to distinguish between necessary use and wanton waste. 
Game animals and birds, that are no longer necessary 
as food, should be given the most rigid protection that 
law and an enlightened public sentiment can afford them. 

The big game of North America has been driven into 
the Rocky Mountains and the dense forests and muskegs 
of the North. And only the most thorough protection, 
by federal and state governments, will prevent final 
extermination. The promise of such protection seems 
bright, however. 


CHAPTER X 
FORESTS AND BrirRDs 


“The Great Khan is the more disposed to plant trees because astrolo- 
gers tell him that those who plant trees are rewarded with long life.” 
—Marco Poto. 


Primeval forests—Effects of stream erosion—Maple groves— 
Wild turkey—Passenger pigeon—Ruffed grouse—Parrakeet— 
Wood duck—Quail. 


The primeval forest trees of Scioto County were from 
six to eight feet in diameter and perfectly straight. As 
the forests were dense, the trees grew from eighty to one 
hundred feet high before branches appeared. Large 
grapevines, the undisturbed growth of many years, were 
woven through the tree tops and hung from the branches. 
During the summer, the dense foliage of the trees and 
vines excluded the sunlight and the forests were quite 
dark, even during mid-day. 

Enormous poplars and black walnut grew in the Scioto 
bottoms, and the banks of the Scioto River were lined 
with immense sycamores. On the upland, there were 
thick groves of hickory, chestnut, beech, and oak, and 
many of the hillsides were covered with pines. The 
sycamore trees along the Scioto River were especially 
noticeable. The trunks of many of them were hollow 
and of sufficient size to shelter camping parties. Boys 
often put them to such use. A short distance north of 
Lucasville, there was growing in 1808, a sycamore with 
a hollow trunk twenty-one feet in diameter, inside meas- 
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urement, and more than sixty feet in circumference. 
The opening into this hollow tree was ten feet in width. 
At one time thirteen people on horseback rode into it, 
and there was still room for two more horses.! 

Indians occasionally burned off large tracts of timber 
so that the grass, then favored by sunlight, might grow. 
Their object was to provide good feeding places for 
game; and ranges, where it would be easy to get sight of 
game. The same custom is still followed by Indians in 
the North. 

Forests were, also, very dense in the Ohio River bot- 
toms and extended to the very edges of the river banks. 
As the banks were eroded by the current, the trees would 
fall into the stream. This fallen timber was so thick in 
places along the shore, that not even a canoe could be 
landed on the bank. Swept into the current, the roots 
of these fallen trees would catch in shallow places and 
form snags.2 With the fringes of fallen timber, lining the 
banks; with the numerous snags, strewn along the bed; 
with the dense forests, covering the bottom lands, the 
Ohio River and its valley presented to the pioneer a 
scene far different from the one we see today. 

Groves of maple trees furnished the pioneers with 
sugar and molasses. In the early spring, when the sap 
began to run, the pioneers put up temporary camps in a 
grove and tapped the trees. The sap was boiled into 


1 The Navigator (11th Ed., 1821), p. 26. 

2 Such snags were known either as sawyers or planters. A sawyer 
is a snag or timber so fixed in the water that it oscillates or bobs up and 
down under the varying stress of the current, and forms a special danger 
to navigation. A firmly embedded snag is called a planter—Coues. 
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syrup and sugar; and about three hundred pounds of 
maple sugar were made annually by each family. 

Many varieties of birds and beasts, that were well 
known to the pioneers of Scioto County, were exter- 
minated at an early day or were driven farther west. 
Some mention of them may be of interest. 

The wild turkey formerly existed in great numbers in 
Ohio and Kentucky, especially along the river bottoms. 
Audubon writes that they were abundant in Kentucky. 
That they could be purchased at reasonable prices is 
apparent from the following information appearing in 
his best known work: 


“A first-rate Turkey, weighing from twenty-five to thirty pounds 
avoirdupois, was considered well sold when it brought a quarter of a 


dollar.’’ 


Wild turkeys were easily caught in pens. A covered 
rail pen, about four feet high, would be built in a vicinity 
frequented by turkeys. A trench was then dug under 
one of the sides into the pen. The deepest part of the 
trench was under the wall of the pen. The bottom of 
this trench sloped gradually upward towards the center 
of the pen, where it met the surface of the ground. In- 
side the pen, the trench was partly covered with boards, 
but enough of it was left open to allow the turkey to 
enter the pen from the trench. Corn was scattered 
around the entrance of the pen and into it, and the 
turkeys literally ate their way into the pen. Once in 
the pen, they would wander around trying to find a way 
out, but the boards concealed most of the trench; at any 


3 The Birds of America (1841). 
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rate, a turkey never looks toward the ground for a way 
to escape. In this manner, several turkeys were caught 
at a time. 

The wild turkey was much hunted during the autumn 
and winter, as it afforded a delicious variety to the food 
of the pioneer. The early writers refer to the use of the 
dry, white flesh of the breast as a substitute for bread, 
when flour was not obtainable. Creeks and hollows 
much frequented by these birds were named for them; 
but, it was not long until they were exterminated from 
our county. 

Another bird well known to the pioneer was the pas- 
senger pigeon. The numbers in which these birds ex- 
isted seem simply incredible. During their migrations, 
they would pass over in flocks miles in length and miles 
in width. Their numbers were so great that they dark- 
ened the sky. There were several roosting places that 
they frequented in Scioto County. They were killed 
by the thousands at such places and sold by the wagon- 
load. Swine were fattened on the bird that is now 
extinct. A passenger pigeon was killed in Pike County 
in 1899 about a mile and a half east of Wakefield. When 
killed, it was in a grove of small oak trees. This was, 
in all probability, the last of these birds, not in captivity. 
It was mounted and is now at the Ohio State University. 
The author is in possession of the mounted passenger 
pigeon killed in 1882,a short distance west of Offnere and 
Grant Streets in Portsmouth. Such is the only remnant 
of the countless droves that once frequented our forests. 
The most comprehensive monograph on the passenger 
pigeon is by W. B. Mershon. 


INDIAN PIPE IN THE EFFIGY OF A CAROLINA PARRAKEET 


From the Tremper Mound 
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Ruffed grouse were very abundant during pioneer 
days. This game bird is locally known as the pheasant. 
Audubon records that grouse were sold in the Cincinnati 
markets for twelve and one-half cents each. At the 
coming of autumn, according to Audubon, 


“The grouse approach the banks of the Ohio, in parties of eight or 
ten, now and then of twelve or fifteen, and, on arriving there, linger in the 
woods close by for a week or fortnight, as if fearful of encountering the 
danger to be incurred in crossing the’stream. This usually happens in 
the beginning of October when these birds are in the very best of order for 
the table, and at this period great numbers of them are killed.” 


The ruffed grouse is but rarely seen now, and it will 
‘be a matter of but a short time, until this magnificent 
game bird will be unknown in Scioto County. 

The Carolina parrakeet, or paroquet, was a numerous 
resident of Scioto County before the development of 
agriculture. A stone effigy of a parrakeet was found in 
the Tremper mound. Fortescue Cuming described the 
flocks of Carolina parrakeets, seen by him at Ports- 
mouth in 1807, as follows: 


“We observed here vast numbers of beautiful large green paroquets’ 
which our landlord, Squire Brown, informed us abound all over the coun- 
try. They keep in flocks, and when they alight on a tree they are not 
distinguishable from the foliage, from their colour.’’ 


These birds were so destructive to orchards and wheat 
that their extermination became an economic necessity. 
They descended in flocks upon shocks of wheat, destroy- 
ing what they did not eat; they plucked green apples 
from the orchards, tearing them open for the seeds. 
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Audubon left an account of why the parrakeets were 
destroyed and how: 


“Do not imagine, reader, that all these outrages are borne without 
retaliation on the part of the planters. So far from this, the parrakeets 
are destroyed in great numbers, for whilst busily engaged in plucking off 
the fruits or tearing the grain from the stacks, the husbandman ap- 
proaches them with perfect ease, and commits great slaughter among 
them. All the survivors rise, shriek, fly about for a few moments and 
again alight on the very place of imminent danger. The gun is kept at 
work; eight or ten, or even twenty are killed at any discharge.’’* 


Wood duck were formerly very common about the 
streams of Scioto County. They frequently nested 
there; but now, only occasionally is one seen. This is 
the most beautiful variety of the duck family. It isa 
migratory bird, and is protected by recent federal legis- 
lation. If continued protection is afforded them, they 
may again be found in great numbers in this region. 

The Virginia partridge, or quail, was well known to 
the early settlers and existed in Scioto County in large 
numbers.’ The Ohio Geological Survey is doubtful 
whether quail existed in Ohio before the development of 
agriculture. According to their authority, the Vir- 
ginians, who settled in the vicinity of Chillicothe in 1796, 
noted the absence of quail when they came to Ohio. 
These Virginians, it is said, had been very familiar with 
the quail in their old homes, and missed the clear call of 
bobwhite. The Survey further states that quail were 
not observed in the vicinity of Chillicothe before 1800. 

The greater weight of authority is to the effect that 
quail were in Scioto County before any settlements were 
made. In exploring the Tremper mound, north of 


4 The Birds of America. 
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Portsmouth, a remarkably faithful stone effigy of a quail 
was found. The markings and the pose of this figure 
are so characteristic of the quail, as to lead to the con- 
clusion that whoever made it was very familiar with 
this bird. 

Dr. Saugrain noted the presence of quail along the 
Ohio River in 1788. Thaddeus Harris, who was in the 
Ohio Valley in 1803, reports in his journal,’ that along 
the river banks, just below Wheeling, he saw ‘‘vast num- 
bers of turkies, partridges, and quails.’’ James Flint, in 
a book, later referred to, reports that quail were very 
abundant in the vicinity of Chillicothe in 1818. He 
found them so tame that they would not fly at the report 
of a gun, nor after the destruction of part of the covey. 
Netting entire coveys, he says, was then common prac- 
tice. The journals of other writers report quail to have 
been very numerous in northern Ohio in 1818, and in 
Illinois in 1821. The journal of David Jones is also 
excellent authority that quail existed in Ohio prior to 
the first settlements. He makes mention that, while in 
southeastern Ohio in 1772-3, he saw ‘‘pheasants, pigeons, 
and some few quails, by some called partridges.’’ The 
presence of such large numbers of quail in Ohio, and 
farther west, so soon after the first settlers came, can- 
not be reconciled with the theory that the quail was not 
a native of Ohio. Though quail increase rapidly, under 
favorable conditions, it is improbable, if they were not 
indigenous to Ohio, that they could have increased to 
such numbers, as early writers indicate were present in 
Ohio, soon after settlement. 


5 The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the Allegheny 
Mountains (1805). 


CHAPTER XI 
PIONEER LIFE 


“Not for delectations sweet, 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not ie peaceful and the studious, 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame enjoyment, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 
—WHITMAN. 


Pioneer difficulties—Women’s burdens—The log cabin—Food 
supplies—First mechanical problem—The log house—Roads 
and _bridges—Orchards—Prohibition—Pioneer diversions— 
Friction matches—An Enoch Arden—Apprentices. 


The life of the pioneer was a struggle for existence; 
necessity obliged every member of the family to do a 
share. No mind of this generation is sufficiently imag- 
inative to comprehend the hardships our forefathers en- 
dured, or the obstacles they put out of our way. What 
farmer, looking over his fertile, well kept fields, can 
imagine the primeval forest, standing where now grow © 
his wheat and corn? What stock raiser can imagine a 
mental picture of the buffalo and elk roaming where his 
cattle now fatten? What manufacturer can conceive of 
Portsmouth without a mill, a furnace, or a factory? 
What citizen can conceive of the community without a 
schoolhouse? 

During the times of the pioneer, Portsmouth was half 
forest and half swamp; Scioto County was without a 
road or a bridge; there was neither money nor store; 
there was no physician to heal the sick, no surgeon to 
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reduce a fracture or sew a wound. Let us turn back 
the pages of Time and learn how the pioneers lived. It 
may help us to appreciate them and to realize the worth 
of the state of civilization in which we dwell. 

It was the women who suffered the most from the 
severity of pioneer life. JI can find no more faithful and 
vivid portrayal than that by Paxon in his ‘History of 
the American Frontier.’”’ He says, 


“By 1800 the external aspect of the landscape was changing, with the 
extension of cleared fields, and the gradual rebuilding of cabins over the 
older areas. But inside the cabins the family life still embraced the 
whole range of domestic manufactures. The frontier graveyards show 
how hard the early life was on the women of the family. The patriarch, 
laid to rest in his family tract beside two, three or four wives who had 
preceded him, is much more common than the hardy woman who out- 
lived her husband. The housewife came to her new home young and 
raw, and found for neighbors other girls as inexperienced. She bore 
the children; and buried a staggering number of them, for medicine and 
sanitation, inadequate everywhere, were out of reach for the cabin on the 
border. She fed her men and raised her children, cooked their food and 
laid it by for winter. She was at once butcher, packer, and baker. The 
family clothes showed her craftsmanship, with skins playing a large part, 
and homespun or knitting revealing a luxury established. When one 
adds to the grinding and unavoidable labor, the anguish that came from 
sickness and danger, the frontier woman who survived becomes an heroic 
character, and the children who felt her touch become the proper ma- 
terial from which to choose the heroes of a nation.” 


The pioneers were tillers of the soil. Their very ex- 
istence depended upon what they could get from the 
earth. Their first labor was to build a shelter and the 
next to prepare the soil to raise a crop of grain. The 
settler, when possible, chose a location for his home near 
a spring of pure water. Here, he put up a log cabin 
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with a crude roof that shed most of the rain. The floor 
was either earth or made of puncheons. The spaces 
between the logs, that formed the sides of the cabin, 
were filled with mud to keep out the wind, and a large 
open fireplace occupied one side of the house. 

The furniture was homemade. There was a table, a 
bench or two, and a few stools: The beds consisted of 
bunks fixed to the walls or laid on the floor. Blankets 
and bearskins were used for bedclothing. The kitchen 
utensils were a frying pan, an iron pot, and a Dutch 
oven. The latter is a shallow iron kettle with a convex 
cover to hold hot coals. It was used for baking. After 
the food, which is to be baked, is put into the oven, and 
the cover is in place, it is set near the fire, and hot wood 
coals are piled on the cover. Good bread may be baked 
in this manner. 

After the cabin home was completed, the settler be- 
gan to clear the timber from the land. Trees were felled 
and cut into logs. With these logs, sheds were built to 
shelter stock, and rails were made for fencing. Corn was 
planted that there might be meal for the family; a small 
garden of potatoes and other vegetables was laid out; 
apple and peach trees were planted as soon as they could 
be obtained. 

The first settlers brought their corn meal with them, 
and as soon as this supply was exhausted, two men went 
to Manchester or Limestone by canoe to secure more. 
No pork was to be had, but bear meat, which was very 
fat, was used in its place. Later, pork and corn bread 
became the principal articles of food. Thus, the old 
couplet: 
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“You can have plenty of pork and pone,! 
If you don’t like this, you can let it alone.”’ 


As long as the supply of game was forthcoming, the 
settler could vary his bill of fare with venison, wild 
turkey, or grouse. 

In beverages, the settler had an abundant variety. 
His teas were made of sassafras, sage, or sycamore. 
Chips of the red wood from the sycamore were used to 
make sycamore tea. Coffeé was so expensive that ten 
pounds of rye were browned and used with every pound 
of coffee. Distilled spirits were in general use as 
beverages. 

The first mechanical problem the pioneer solved was 
the construction of a device with which to grind his corn 
into meal. The first contrivance used for that purpose 
adapted the principle of the mortar and pestle. A cav- 
ity was cut in a tree stump, and a pestle was made by 
driving an iron wedge into a heavy stick. A small quan- 
tity of corn was put into this homemade mortar and 
pounded into meal with the iron wedge and the assist- 
ance of a spring pole. The next appliance used for 
grinding corn, consisted of two stones, one laid flat upon 
the other. The lower stone was stationary and the 
upper stone was revolved upon it by hand power. Corn 
was fed into this crude mill through the eye of the re- 
volving stone and then ground into meal. This form of 
mill was succeeded by the ordinary hand mills, having 
two cranks, and operated by two men, but these soon 

1 Pone is an Indian word and corn pone originated with the American 


Indian. In the Indian language corn bread is “‘Aughpone.”’ The 
Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, page 121. 
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gave way to the water mill. To separate the bran from 
the meal, the pioneer used a sieve, made by stretching 
a piece of perforated deerskin over a hoop. 

As soon as sufficient land, to yield subsistence for the 
family and stock, had been cleared, and farming opera- 
tions were well under way, a hewed log house was erected 
in place of the cabin. All the neighbors were called to 
assist in the erection of the new home. Such work was 
known as a house raising and was regarded in the light 
of apicnic. After the walls of the house were erected, 
the doors and windows were sawed out. If the settler 
was successful, he finally built a substantial frame house. 
Years ago, it was not unusual to see a cabin, a log house, © 
and a frame house, side by side. These homes indicated 
distinctly the thrift and progress of the pioneer. 

In 1803, the first public road was opened in Scioto 
County, and consisted of a way cut through a dense 
forest. It was located upon the line of the present 
Gallipolis road. The specifications were simple. The 
contractor agreed to make a way having a certain 
width. The trees were to be cut sufficiently near the 
ground so that the stumps would clear the axles of a 
wagon. All brush was to be removed from the road and 
the mile trees were to be marked. 

There was a wagon trail to Chillicothe as early as 
1799, but it was not a highway created by law. Four 
dollars per hundred pounds was the rate charged for 
transporting goods from Portsmouth to Chillicothe over 
this road by wagon. 

It was not until 1811, that a bridge of any consequence 
was erected in Scioto County. This bridge spanned the 
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Little Scioto, a short distance above its mouth, and was 
of trestle design. In 1832, it was replaced by a more 
substantial structure. 

Time passed, the orchards reached the stage when 
fruit was borne; and the extensive fields yielded annu- 
ally crops of corn much greater than the requirements 
of the inhabitants. This corn sold occasionally as low 
as ten cents per bushel. Apples and peaches were espe- 
cially prolific, for the pests that now infest our orchards 
were unknown. The many belts of large timber pro- 
tected the fruit against the frosts of early spring. Such 
favorable conditions produced bounteous crops of fruit 
and grain. But there were no nearby cities where the 
pioneer farmer could market his fruits and grain. There 
were no adequate means of transportation. Thus, the 
labor expended by the farmer, in growing more than 
sufficient for his own use, was of no avail. Corn was 
bulky and the fruits perishable; consequently, distant 
markets were closed to those products. To provide a 
‘sale for them, the farmers erected distilleries at which 
corn was condensed into whisky and fruits turned into 
brandy. Such imperishable products, of comparatively 
small bulk, found ready sale in the South.? This gen- 


2 Similar conditions caused the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. In order to transport his products over the bad roads 
then existing the western Pennsylvania farmer was obliged to condense 
his grain into distilled spirits. The internal revenue tax levied in 1791 
upon such spirits was resisted because it was a tax upon a form of man- 
ufacture necessary to enable the farmer to find a market. 

Even now the moonshiner seeks to justify his illicit still upon the 
fact that he cannot market grain raised far back in the mountains unless 
he reduces its bulk by condensing it into whisky. 
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eral distillation of spirits led to their free use in homes, 
at public celebrations, and at house raisings. Thus, the 
use of intoxicants became customary and few opposed it. 

Samuel Marshall, Jr. was the first opponent of the 
use of intoxicating beverages in Scioto County. In 
1824, he gave notice of his intention to have a house 
raising at which no liquor would be furnished. His 
neighbors thought that no one would attend a house 
raising at which there would be no whisky. But, upon 
the appointed day, there was an immense crowd on 
hand, no doubt through curiosity, to see a miracle per- 
formed. The conditions were so novel that all hands 
went to work with enthusiasm, and soon the house was 
erected. 

Though the pioneer was obliged to work long and 
hard, he had his pleasures. Big game hunting was at 
his very door. His family used the meat of the game 
animals for food and their hides for clothing, gloves and 
thongs. ‘Though some of the settlers were not good 
hunters, they went out with hunting parties to help dress 
the game, make jerked venison, and to pack the meat 
into the settlements. In this way, they procured meat 
for their families. Fishing in summer and raccoon hunt- 
ing in winter did much to relieve the monotony of 
work. 

The Fourth of July was a day for patriotic celebra- 
tions. Upon this day, large assemblages listened to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, to orations, 
the firing of homemade cannons, and to the music of the 
sheepskin bands. 

Occasionally, a dance would enliven the community. 
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The entire neighborhood came on horseback, usually 
arriving at the house, where the dance was given, a little 
before dark, that they might conveniently unsaddle and 
feed the horses. The women arranged their toilettes; 
the men exchanged their boots for light shoes, and all 
was ready. Dancing began at dark, was interrupted for 
supper, and then continued until daylight. As they 
started for home, each man was given a drink of the 
best peach brandy in the host’s cellar. Then, they rode 
away, each beau on horseback, with his sweetheart on 
behind. 

Friction matches were unknown until 1827. If the 
fire in the cabin of the pioneer went out, he kindled one 
by striking a spark into tinder with flint and steel. 
Usually fine, dry punk, or tow was used for tinder. 
This method of making fire was by no means easy and 
the settlers usually kept some fire burning. In the vil- 
lages, neighbors frequently borrowed fire from each 
other, carrying it from house to house on a shovel. It 
was, in a literal sense, that the pioneers kept the home 
fires burning. 

Unfortunate circumstances produced a situation in 
the family of one of the first settlers in the French Grant 
that rivals the story of Enoch Arden. A pioneer, his 
wife, and several children, were living happily together, 
when the wife became insane. There was no place of 
refuge, no asylum near, to which she could be taken. As 
she could not be cared for in the wilderness, she was sent 
to friends in an eastern city, where she could be given 
proper care and treatment. The father, finding it im- 
possible to till the soil and care for his small children, 
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married again. Years went by, and the oldest son grew 
to manhood. He left home in search of his mother, he 
found her restored to reason, and she returned with him 
to the old home. She found that her children had been 
well cared for by the second wife and that the family 
was living happily and contentedly; and this noble 
woman returned whence she came. 

When the region now embraced within the boundaries 
of Scioto County was part of Adams County, the public 
records were kept in the latter county. The following 
indenture, binding Ruth Lewis as an apprentice to 
George Mitchell, who assigned his right to her service 
to John Belli, has a charm in the quaint spelling, the 
abbreviations, and the terms of the contract, as well as 
an example of the pioneer method of dealing with the 
housemaid problem. Because John Belli lived at the 
mouth of Turkey Creek, no doubt it was in Scioto 
County that Ruth Lewis served in his household as a 
good and faithful servant. 


Rec August 11th 1801 Jno Belli R 

This Indenture made this 4th April 1797 by & beteen Linday Hewey 
of one part & George Mitchell of the other (both of Mason County & 
Commonwealth Kenty:) Witnesseth that the s’ Lnday Hewey hath 
bound & placed her daughter Ruth Lewis as a servant & apprentice 
unto the s’ George Mitchell & his wife to learn to be a good servant at 
common housework &c and with them or either of them as a servant & 
apprentice to dwell continue & serve unto the full term of thirteen years 
to begin the 1st day of Jany 1797 and to end the first day of Jany 1810 
fully to be completed & ended during all which time of thirteen years the 
s’ servant her Masters secrets keep shall well and faithfully serve him 
his lawful commands gladly obey the goods of her master She shall 
not embezzel or vest or them lend without his consent She shall not 
committ matrimony She shall not contract from the service of her 
Master She shall not at any time do part or absent herself with her 
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Master or Mistress leave but in all things as a good & faithful servant 
behave herself toward her master & all his familie during the afores’ 
term of thirteen years and if it not convenient for the s’ Master to 
continue in this state the whole of the term herein mentioned it shall be 
lawful for him to take his servant with him into any other state he may 
think proper & the s’ Master in consideration of the above is to learn his 
s’ servant to read so that she can read the bible distinctly when her term 
is out she is to have one suit of clothes off & one on to have a cow either 
with calf or one at her foot to find his s’ servant with good and sufficient 
meat drink & Lodging during the s’ time fit for such a servant Inwitness 
whereof both parties have hereunto set thr hands & seals the day & year 
above written 


her 
Witness present Lindee X Hewey 1 O 
mark Scie 
Thos Brook ie 
Jno Freeman Geo Mitchell } ol 


In consideration of the sum of fifty dollars I make over all my rights 
& title to the above indenture of Ruth Lewis that is made by her mother 
for her service to Jno Belli or to his assins. 
Test Arthur Mitchell Geo. Mitchell 
I do agree to consent that my daughter Ruth Lewis an Indented 
Servant bound to Geo Mitchell shall serve the balance of her time she was 
to serve to s’ Mitchell to John Belli of Ads. Cty. N. W. Ty. or his assigns 
on the same terms as specified in the within Indenture & to serve s’ Jno 
Belli or assns in the N W Ty or elsewhere where he shall see fit to move 
to In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 20” day of 
March A D 1801 
her 
Lindy X Hewey 
mark 
Mason County to wit This day came Linday Hewey befor us the sub- 
scribers Justs of the Pc of sd Cty free & voluntarily agreed to the asg of 
the within indenture to John Belli &c. 
Given under our hands this 20” day of March 1801 
Wm Lamb 


Volume 1, 2 & 3, Page 175, Records the Deeds of Adams County, Ohio. 


CHAPTER XII 
TALES OF OTHER Days 


“T know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now, 
Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow; 
I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of Time to raise 
As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days.”’ 
—Lorp HovcHrTon. 


Old-fashioned religion—A general muster—Fist fight before 
breakfast—Peach brandy—A social evening—Building a 
church—Running for office—Law enforcement—Primitive jus- 
tice—The halted duel—Pioneer difficulties—Father and son 
race—A backwoods preacher—Home from war—Flat boating— 
Scouting and hunting—A democratic officer—Rude jokes. 


Quaint are the stories in ‘‘Pioneers of Scioto County,” 
published by James Keyes in 1880. Almost all of the 
few copies printed have been destroyed, and it is a rare 
item among the books touching upon Scioto County. 
Though some of his stories may be rough and others may 
produce mirth, nevertheless they give us a far better in- 
sight into the state of society that existed in pioneer 
days, and the difficulties and hardships which beset the 
pioneer, than could any other form of description afford. 
Vividly do they tell us how our forefathers lived. The 
manners of the times are an interesting and essential 
part of history. 
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In the preface to his sketches, Mr. Keyes tells the 
reader that he is ‘‘aware that they will not stand the 
test of criticism in a literary point of view, but as to their 
truth I believe they will not be disputed. In fact, a 
great deal of truth had to be suppressed out of regard 
for the feelings of their (the pioneers) surviving children 
and friends.’’ The only regret in reading his little book 
is that the Victorian era had such a strong hold upon the 
author that he felt the restraining hand of suppression. 
If the preface does not produce a pang of regret, we cer- 
tainly have it when we read this in the text, “If we could 
use the same kind of English that Sterne did, when he 
wrote Tristram Shandy, we could convey a much better 
idea of the state of society and the morals of the country 
as they existed at that day, than we can with our im- 
proved morals (sic) and refined manner of speaking. 
Therefore, we have to pass over a great many incidents 
and witty sayings which would be very interesting read- 
ing, but good taste forbids, so we have to do the best 
we can under the circumstances.’’ Would the old gen- 
tleman had been fancy free! But to the stories. 


THE OLD TIME CHURCH MEMBER 


No better woman, nor more stacere Christian, ever 
lived than Polly Sikes. The following anecdotes in her 
life give a good understanding of the severities of re- 
ligion a hundred years ago. 


“Polly was always fond of young company and amusement, and took 
a leading part in all recreations of the country, such as dancing balls, 
singing schools, and parties of all kinds, until she entered her eighteenth 
year, when a change came over her and she became a seeker of religion. 
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Under the preaching of Elder Geo. Guthrie (who was pastor of the Ty- 
gart’s Creek Baptist Church) she became convinced of the sinfulness 
of her former life, and was converted. In the fall of 1817 she was bap- 
tized in the Ohio river, at the landing of Deacon John M’Coy, by Elder 
Guthrie, and became a member of Tygart’s Creek Baptist Church. 
This church was located in Kentucky. From this time forth she left off 
all frivolous amusements that young people indulge in such as song- 
singing, dancing, etc. 

“There is one incident I will mention here that I think had some in- 
fluence on her life ever afterward. Some of the girls in the neighborhood 
of Little Scioto took it into their heads to come down to Portsmouth to a 
Methodist Quarterly meeting, if the boys would take a large canoe 
they had and bring them down. This was a frolic for the boys, so the 
party was made up and came to Portsmouth to attend quarterly meeting. 
This was in the spring of 1818. 

“T expect the practices of the church were somewhat different from 
the present day. There were no houses of worship in Portsmouth at 
that time, but all large meetings were held in the court house. So they 
got down about the commencement of ‘love-feast.’ The girls presented 
themselves at the door for admission to the love feast. John R. Turner 
and another brother were stationed at the door to admit none but such 
as they deemed worthy to enter. 

“Betsy Price first applied for admission. I do not know how well 
the young ladies of that day dressed, but Miss Price had, in addition to 
her dress, a very fine ostrich feather in her hat which gave her a very gay 
appearance. Brother Turner scrutinized her very closely, from head to 
foot, and asked her if she belonged to church. She replied that she did 
not. Mr. Turner still examined her dress very closely, when his eye 
rested on the ostrich feather. That settled the question. He said to her, 
‘we cannot admit cockades into our church.’ She stepped aside and 
Polly Sikes’ turn came next. She was as well dressed as Betsy Price, 
with the exception of the feather in her hat. Mr. Turner asked her if 
she belonged to church. The door-keepers, not seeing anything de- 
cidedly objectionable about her, told her to pass in. As she was passing 
in to where the meeting was held, she overheard Mr. Turner remark to 
his brother doorkeeper that he thought it would be much more becoming 
in our Baptist sister if she would dress a little plainer when she wants to 
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attend a Methodist love-feast. I think this influenced her life ever 
afterward, as she never afterwards suffered her mind to be carried away 
by the frivolities of dress.’’ 


The hard-headed old deacons of the first churches 
evidently gave a literal construction to 1 Timothy 2-9. 


THE CALL TO ARMS 


In 1803 Martin Funk bought a large tract of land near 
Portsmouth: 


“He built a log cabin, near an excellent spring on his place, and pretty 
soon started a small distillery. Whiskey was an indispensable article 
in those days, and it was the readiest way to turn a man’s corn into cash. 

“The general, or regimental, musters were always held on his farm. 
Mustering was in great vogue in those days—a custom that is now en- 
tirely dispensed with, except in time of war. In 1811 the general muster 
was held on the day of the quarter eclipse in September. The regiment 
was dismissed in order to give the men an opportunity to look at the 
eclipse. That was the first time I ever looked through a smoked glass 
to see the sun when it was eclipsed. 

“In July, 1813, a general call was made by Gov. Meigs for all the 
militia in this part of the state to turn out and repel the British, who had 
invaded the state and surrounded Fort Meigs with a large army of 
British and Indians. Banners were sent to all parts of the county and 
every man on the muster roll was notified personally to appear at Funk’s, 
armed and equipped as the law directs, to march to the frontiers to meet 
the enemy. 

“Tt was a sight never to be forgotten to see the men from all parts of 
the country rushing to the place of rendezvous, some on horse-back, some 
on foot, some accompanied by their wives and children, and all filled 
with enthusiasm, eager to be on the march to meet the enemy.”’ 

“There are but few incidents in the life of a farmer of any interest, 
or which are worth relating. There are a good many anecdotes in 
circulation that are told with a good deal of gusto, but as they are not 
fit to be seen in print, we have to pass them by. I will relate one: 
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“Old William Lawson, whose farm lay adjoining, had some difficulty 
with old man Funk, and came over to whip the old man. It was 
early in the morning, before breakfast, when Mr. Lawson called on old 
Mr. Funk and told him to come out into the yard, he wanted to whip 
him. Mr. Funk told him to come and get his breakfast, and he would 
accommodate him with a fight if he insisted on it. So Mr. Funk sat down 
to the table and ate a hearty breakfast. He then went out and told Mr. 
Lawson, that, if nothing but a fight would do him, he was ready. They 
stripped themselves of all but their pantaloons, as was the custom of that 
day, and went into it. Mr. Funk soon made Mr. Lawson cry out 
enough. 

“While they were putting on their clothes and washing themselves, 
Mr. Funk says: ‘I told you that you had better take some breakfast 
before commencing a big job. You see now how you come out.’ 

“Mr. Funk was reputed a very stout man in his day. It was said 
that he could take a barrel of whisky by the two ends and lift it to his 
head and drink out of the bunghole as easy as another man could drink 
out of a jug.” 


THE FRENCH OF THE FRENCH GRANT 


‘Monsieur Bertrand was very industrious. His farm was soon 
covered with productive apple and peach trees, which latter fruit seems, 
from some hidden cause, to have flourished in those days much better 
than now; the ground would be so deeply covered with them that they 
might easily be gathered with a shovel. But what must be done with 
such abundance of fruit? It would insult Providence to allow it to go 
to waste! This is soon found out. They must be distilled and their 
good qualities put into a form adapted for preservation. Accordingly, 
we find the French early engaged, during the autumn and part of the 
winter, in distilling apple and peach brandy. In those days money was 
scarce, and brandy was, of all articles the farmer could take to market, 
the most saleable and easily turned into cash. M. Bertrand was very 
fond of this business, and was accustomed to sell yearly a large quantity 
of apple and peach brandy in Greenupsburg. 

“This brings up another topic. They did not sell all their brandy, 
but usually kept a fine ironbound cask in one corner of the cellar well 
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filled with the purest and most sparkling nine-year-old peach; from which 
cask daily was replenished a large glass flask which usually sat on the 
sideboard ready to welcome any visitor, and handy for them all, after 
each meal. This latter was to promote digestion! A guest never com- 
posed himself until he had partaken of a sparkling glass of the ‘best 
peach.’ The mornings were foggy and damp in those days, and we pre- 
sume the morning and evening bitters were beneficial in warding off 
fever, ague, etc. But this is not modern logic.’’ 

“Tn 1825 Mr. Vincent’s family consisted of a number of marriageable 
girls of different ages, Susan, Lucy, Theresa, Flore and others younger. 
The girls made a party and invited sevéral of the young folks of Wheelers- 
burg. Accordingly, a goodly number of us went to the party. We 
got there in the afternoon and enjoyed ourselves for two or three hours 
by promenading in the garden, and in conversation, till about sunset 
when supper was announced. 

“About one-half of the company was very fond of dancing, and the 
other half were members of the Methodist church; therefore, it was 
agreed, out of deference to the feelings of the religious part of the com- 
pany, there should be no dancing. But it was arranged that Mr. Vincent 
should bring out his violin and play us a few tunes, as there could be no 
harm in that. Mr. Vincent brought his violin, highly gratified to think 
that he had a chance to contribute something towards the evening’s 
entertainment. 

‘As soon as he began to tune his fiddle, some of the young men, be- 
coming electrified at the sound of the fiddle, lost all control of themselves 
and, starting up, seized their partners by the hand and paraded them- 
selves on the floor for a dance. As soon as this movement was dis- 
covered, one of Mr. Vincent’s daughters, Susan, stepped up to him and 
took the fiddle out of his hands and told him that dancing could not be 
allowed. He gave up his fiddle, as it was the girl’s party, and they had 
a right to control it. A madder man is not often seen; he lost his only 
chance of displaying his musical talents, and contributing something 
towards the entertainment of the company. He got up and walked 
across the floor, stepping about a foot at each step, and exclaimed, as 
he crossed the floor (emphasizing the last syllable in Heaven), ‘If dere is 
no music in Heaven, me no want to go dere.’ 

“The young men who were disappointed in their expectations of a 
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dance, uttered curses, not loud, but deep, and every thing seemed to come 
toastand still. But their spirits soon rallied, and they put in the evening 
playing some old fashion games that were greatly enjoyed in those days.”’ 


HOW THE FIRST CHURCHES WERE BUILT 


“The people living in the Lucas neighborhood, being mostly Presby- 
terians, concluded to build a meeting.house, for the purpose of holding 
religious worship. As was customary in those days, when a meeting 
house or school house was to be built, the neighbors, who expected to 
occupy it, would meet together on a day agreed upon beforehand, and go 
to work and build the house, each person doing whatever he could to 
get up the building. Some cutting down the trees, and cutting the logs 
into suitable lengths; others with hauling the logs to the place of building; 
others employed themselves in putting up the building. In this way, 
if there was a general turn out among the people, they generally cut the 
logs, hauled them together, and got up the body of the house in one day. 
After that a few of the most earnest of them would meet and put on the 
roof, cut out the doors and windows, and lay a rough floor, and, if it was 
in warm weather, the house was done and ready for use, either as a church 
or school house. 

“The citizens of the Lucas settlement were very busy building a 
Presbyterian meeting house, just above the mouth of Pond Creek, in the 
manner described above. It was perhaps the first church building of 
any kind attempted to be built, in Scioto County. I say attempted 
to be built, for it never was finished; and tradition does not say that 
meetings were ever held in it. However, the men were all busily 
engaged at work, and William Lucas was hauling logs with a four 
horse team and riding one of the horses. There was a tree fell, and 
lodged near where he had to pass, but before he could get out of the way 
the tree came down. He leaned over to one side, in order to avoid the 
~ falling tree, but it struck him on the side of the head and killed him 
instantly. If he had remained upright as he sat on his horse, the tree 
would have missed him without hurting either him or his horse. But 
fate ordered it otherwise, and he lost his life in trying to save it.” 
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THE WAYS OF THE POLITICIAN 


In the Jackson campaign (1828) General Robert Lucas 
and General William Kendall were the opposing can- 
didates for the Ohio Senate. The former was also a 
Jackson candidate for presidential elector. In this wise 
was the campaign waged: 


“Tt was charged that if General Jackson should be elected President, 
he would recognize no law but his own will, and that his supporters 
were no better than he was. In order to prove this assertion, they raked 
up some old documents in the shape of military orders that General 
Lucas had issued, while he was lying in jail for seduction, some eighteen 
years before. One of these orders we reproduce, copied from the Western 
Times, of October 4, 1828. 

“Portsmouth Sep., 15th, 1810. CAPTAIN LINDSAY:—You are 
requested to attind at Portsmouth immediately, armed, and as many 
of your neighbors as are willing to support the Constitution, as the 
revolutional party has, by violence, forced me into prison. If you 
respect the Constitution of your country, which you are sworn to sup- 
port, you will attind immediately and defend your constitutional officers. 

“You will please attend at Mr. Brown’s as soon as possible as there 
will doubtless be a number in town by that time that will unite with you 
in supporting the Constitution of the State. Iam, with every sentiment 
of respect, your obedient and very humble servant, 

Rost. Lucas. 
Capt. JoHN M. Linpsay, 
Here follows the endorsement on the fold of the order 


Elijah Glover; | 
Nathan Glover, 
Nimrod J. Hogue, 
Alexander McClane, 
John H. Thornton. 


The damn raskels 
that mobbed me. 


“The foregoing is a true copy, word for word, and letter for letter, 
of one of many of the original orders issued by Robert Lucas, while im- 
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prisoned in the jail of the county, on a capias, for the mere molehill crime 
of seduction. Thus it was proved point blank that not only General 
Jackson was an overbearing, despotical tyrant, who would respect no 
law but his own will, but his supporters were also of the same character, 
and disposition. 

“It so happened, that on the day that Lucas was put in jail, there was a 
general muster of the regiment at Funk’s when he issued the above order 
for the Captains to march their companies into town, and rescue him 
from jail. The sheriff found out what was going on, and rode out to the 
muster ground, and commanded those same Captains to repair to town 
to guard the jail. The Captains had discretion enough to obey the 
Sheriff, in preference to the orders of their General. 

“This system of electioneering perhaps had a good deal of influence in 
determining the result of the election. General Kendall was elected to 
the Senate, but General Lucas was elected presidential elector.”’ 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF ROBERT LUCAS 


“In 1808, a Fourth of July celebration was held on the farm of Major 
Isaac Bonser, which was a grand affair for that day. People came from 
far and near. It was not a little neighborhood affair, such as we have 
now-a-days, but they came from distances of thirty or forty miles. Gen- 
eral Lucas was the principal man of the day, and delivered the oration. 
He was well'qualified, both by education and abilities, to take the lead 
in all the enterprizes of the period; but he had one weakness, which some- 
times led him into trouble, that was too great a fondness for women, 
having got into a difficulty of this kind in the year 1810, which gave him 
a considerable share of trouble. 

“He had married Margaret Brown, a daughter of Esquire John Brown, 
who kept a tavern at the lower end of Portsmouth, and was living in the 
family of his father-in-law. A girl of the neighborhood laid a child to his 
charge, and called upon him to pay damages. This he declined to do, 
and set the officers of the law at defiance. A process was procured to 
take him to jail, which was the law in those days. This was a bad pre- 
dicament, for a man of General Lucas’ character and standing in the 
community, to be placed in. When the sheriff went to take him to jail, 
he fought so vigorously that he beat the sheriff off, and would not be 
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taken to jail at all. Thereupon, when the sheriff found that he could not 
execute the law without endangering his life, he resigned. The duties 
of the sheriff then devolved upon the coroner. The coroner then made 
an attempt to take Lucas to jail, but he failed, also, and he resigned. 
Lucas then threatened to kill the clerk that issued the writ to take him 
to jail. That scared him and he resigned. This was a bad state of 
affairs. Scioto county had neither clerk, sheriff, nor coroner to execute 
the laws. One man had them all under cow. 

“The question was raised in this crisis, have we any man in Scioto 
county willing to execute the laws, and take General Lucas to jail? 
Upon this, John R. Turner, a young man who was teaching school in 
Alexandria, stepped to the front and said, if they would make him their 
clerk, he would issue a writ for General Lucas to jail. Thereupon, 
John R. Turner was appointed clerk of the court of common pleas, 
which office he held for over forty years. Then a sheriff was wanted. 
Elijah Glover, who was keeping a tavern on the other side of the alley, 
opposite to Esqr. Brown’s tavern, stepped to the front, and said, ‘Make 
me sheriff, and, by G--, I’ll take Lucas to jail, or any other man.’ So, 
Elijah Glover was sworn in as sheriff. 

“The people then expected to see fun. Glover summoned a few 
friends to stand by him, in case of necessity, and proceeded to Esar. 
Brown’s tavern in search of Lucas. He found Lucas sitting on the porch 
looking for him. Glover stepped up and showed him the writ, telling 
him that he had come to take him to jail, and Lucas submitted, as 
quietly as could be, and was walked off to jail between two of his assist- 
ants and gave no trouble at all. Old Squire Brown, who was quite a 
diminutive man, seeing his son-in-law Lucas, dragged off to jail, made 
some demonstrations, as if he would like to rescue him out of the hands 
of the officers; but Nathan Glover, a brother of the sheriff, being a strong 
and powerful man, picked him up and threw him into a bunch of gimpson 
weeds that grew near, and told him to lie there and keep quiet or he might 
get into trouble.” 


THE FIRST COURT 


“The original proprietor of Alexandria was Col. Thomas Parker, who 
served in the Revolutionary War, and located the land at the mouth of 
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the Scioto shortly after that memorable event. In 1799, he sent his 
brother, Alexander Parker, to lay off a town, and sell lots. It was ac- 
cordingly done, and named Alexandria. Elias Langham was surveyor. 
Mr. Langham had been employed by the surveyor general to survey 
some of the lands lying in the district ordered to be sold at Chillicothe. 
He laid off the town of Alexandria, located himself there, and became 
the agent of Mr. Parker to sell the lots. In 1803, Ohio was admitted 
to the Union as a State, and Scioto county organized. 

“Tt was ordered by the legislature, in the setting off of the boundaries 
of Scioto county, that, until a seat of Justice could be established by the 
county commissioners, that courts should be held in Alexandria, at the 
house of John Collins. Accordingly, the first court of common pleas, 
held in Scioto county, was at the house of John Collins. He was 
also appointed by the same legislature the first associate Judge of the 
county. 

“It is here necessary, for the benefit of coming generations, to ex- 
plain what an associate Judge was. All courts of common pleas, under 
the first constitution of Ohio, consisted of a president Judge, selected 
from among the lawyers, on account of his legal attainments and abilities 
as a lawyer. Three men were appointed from the body of the county, 
without regard to their legal qualifications, to sit on the bench with him. 
They were selected for their honesty and good standing in the community 
where they lived. The first associate Judges of Scioto county were John 
Collins, Joseph Lucas, and Thomas Sweeney who, with Wyllis Silliman, 
President, composed the first court of common pleas of Scioto county. 

“These associate Judges appeared to have nothing to do. They 
never said anything, and it was always a mystery to the people what 
they were there for. A little incident occurred, while Judge Collins 
was on the bench, which was an indication of public opinion with regard 
to those Judges. There was an eccentric old gentleman by the name of 
Charles Stratton, who was a man of keen observation, and very fond of 
making comical remarks upon whatever was taking place in his presence. 
He would have his jokes, no matter at whose expense they might be. 
He was in the court house one day, when there was nothing doing by the 
court. He got up and addressed the court; said we have a thousand 
Judges holding court here today. They knew there was some joke in the 
matter, but could not see it, so they asked him, ‘How is that Mr. Strat- 
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ton? please to explain.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘the arithmetic teaches us that 
one and three noughts stand for a thousand.’ ‘So,’ said he, pointing at 
~ the presiding Judge, ‘you are one, and,’ pointing to the three associates, 
‘there are the three noughts, and, according to the rules of arithmetic, 
you are just a thousand, and figures can’t lie.’ They had a good laugh 
at the expense of the Judges, and let it pass. 
“Judge Collins was a very stout man, and able to take care of himself 
in any crowd. Fighting was in common practice in those days, and the 
_legislature passed laws for its suppression at quite an early period. 
Every civil officer was sworn to keep the peace. But keeping the peace 
was a very vague and indefinite term, and some of them hardly knew 
what it meant, or what they had to do in case of arow. One time, dur- 
ing a session of court, a fight took place in the presence of Judge Collins. 
One of the combatants was Nathan Glover, a very large, stout man. 
As soon as the fight commenced, Collins thought it was his duty, as 
Judge, to stop it. So he ran to where they were fighting, exclaiming 
at every breath, ‘I command the peace. I command the peace. I com- 
mand the peace, Nathan.’ As soon as he got in reach, he gave Glover a 
few well directed blows, which settied him, and soon restored peace, 
which it was his duty to do, even if he had to whip the whole crowd.”’ 


THE FIRST DUEL 


“The first few years after the settlement of the county, the Indians 
would come in and steal horses from the settlers. On one occasion, when 
the Indians had stolen a number of horses, the settlers formed themselves 
into a military company, to pursue the thieves, and, if possible, recover 
their stolen property. They elected Robert Lucas for their captain, 
and under his leadership started in pursuit of the Indians. 

“They rode night and day till they got in the vicinity of the Indians’ 
camp. Here they halted and held a council of war. Some were in favor 
of an immediate attack; others thought it would not be prudent, they 
had better not be too hasty. So they left it to Captain Lucas to decide. 
Lucas gave it as his opinion that it would not be safe to attack, for, if 
they should be defeated, they would all be cut off before they could reach 
a place of safety. This, coming from their leader, settled the question. 
They concluded not to attack the Indians and try to recover their stolen 
horses. 
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“Upon this conclusion, some of the men became very indignant and 
gave vent to their feelings in not very mild terms. Among the most out- 
spoken was Mr. Munn, who said that no man but a coward would pursue 
a set of horse-thieves till he got in sight of them, and refuse to fight for 
fear he might get defeated. Lucas, being of Virginia blood, and belonging 
to the first families of that old chivalrous commonwealth, was not to 
be called a coward with impunity. As soon as he heard Munn express 
himself in such unequivocal terms he took fire at the insult, and wrote a 
challenge to Munn to meet him with deadly weapons to settle the matter, 
according to the code of honor. Munn-accepted the challenge, and 
agreed to meet him the next morning and fight it out with broad swords. 

“The next morning, at the appointed hour, Munn was promptly on the 
ground, prepared for the combat. But Lucas, after taking the sober 
second thought, failed to appear. A note was put into the hands of Mr. 
Munn, from Lucas, asking if the difficulty could not be settled in an 
amicable manner without shedding of blood. Munn read the note and 
smiled, saying, ‘Certainly. It’s his quarrel, and if he is satisfied, so am I.’ 
Thus ended the first duel of Scioto county.’” 


THE DETERMINED PARENT AND THE FIGHTING PARSON 


“Among the early settlers of the upper end of Scioto county, were 
Thomas and Mary Gilruth. They originally came from Scotland. They 
came out west and first settled near Marietta; but soon after Wayne’s 
treaty with the Indians they came down and settled a mile or two above 
the French Grant, in the upper end of Scioto county. It is not now 
known precisely what year, but perhaps as early as 1796; at all events, 
they were among the original pioneers of the county. 

“Thomas Gilruth was a strong minded man and very determined in 
every thing that he attempted to do. If he undertook to do a thing ina 
certain way he would do it if he died by it. This peculiar trait in his 
character was illustrated on a certain occasion which offered great merri- 
ment for the neighborhood for a long time, in fact among the old resi- 
dents it has not died out yet. A company of men went to cut out a new 
road. Their course lay along the bank of the river. The river was high, 
but falling. They came to a deep gut that had to be crossed on a log. 
The river had been up over the log and left it covered with mud and slime 
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which made it rather an unsafe bridge to cross on. However, they con- 
cluded to cross on the log rather than head the back water. Accordingly, 
they all passed safely over except Mr. Gilruth. He waited until the last. 
When he got about half way over, he slipped off the log into the creek. 
Being a good swimmer, he swam back to the same side he started from. 
After waiting a minute or two, he tried it again. The water dripping off 
his wet clothes made it more slippery than it was before. He fell into the 
gut again. This time they called to him to swim across and not swim 
back to the side he started from. But, no sir, he was not going to give 
up that way. He replied that the test of them had crossed on the log 
and by —— he would cross on the log if it took him all day. So he tried 
the log the third time and got over safe. After he got wet it would have 
been easier to swim across than go on the log. But that was not his 
way of doing. He had started to cross on the log, and he did it. 

“On another occasion he cut down a tall tree which he wanted for some 
purpose or other and it lodged in the fork of a sycamore tree standing 
down the bank of the river. Not willing to lose his labor, and give up 
the tree, he concluded to go up and cut the tree off where it lay in the 
fork of the other tree. He accordingly took his axe and went up on the 
tree which he had cut (it was not very steep) and getting a secure position 
cut the tree off in the fork. The tree fell and left him up there without 
any means of getting down. He was about 30 feet from the ground 
and a large smooth sycamore is not safe to climb down. In this ex- 
tremity he calls to his wife, ‘O, Mary, Mary, bring out all the beds and 
clothes and fix a place for me to jump on.’ So Mary brought out all the 
beds and was making a soft place for him to light on, when a Mr. David- 
son came along and asked what in the world she was doing there. She 
replied that she was fixing a soft place for Gilruth to light on. Mr. 
Davidson looked up and seeing Mr. Gilruth in the fork of the tree at once 
comprehended the situation, said. ‘My God man, if you jump down 
from that height you’ll dash yourself to pieces.’ ‘Well,’ says Gilruth, 
‘how am I to get down. I can’t climb down the tree.’ Says Davidson, 
“You had better stay up there than jump down for that will kill you 
certain.’ 

“The next question was how to get him down? At that time there were 
large grape vines suspended from every tree top. So they cut the near- 
est grape vine and tried to hand it so near that he might catch it with his 
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hands. But their united strength failed to bring it near enough. They 
next went and yoked up a yoke of oxen and hitched them to the end of 
the vine and thus brought it close enough for him to get hold and so 
he came safely down the vine without receiving any injury. 

“He had a son named James Gilruth who, when he grew up to be a 
man, was the most athletic young man in all that section of the county. 
Running, jumping, hopping, wrestling, and even fighting, if it became 
necessary, he generally came off winner. He was bragging about his 
running one day in the presence of his father, and said that he could out 
run any man about there. The old man listened to him for sometime 
and at last said, ‘Jimmie, I can out run you.’ ‘Oh, no father, you are 
too old for that.’ ‘Well,’ says the old man, ‘T’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
We'll both strip off everything but our shirts and take each of us a good 
switch and you may start first and I’ll follow you. If you can keep out 
of my reach it is well, and if not I’ll whip you all the way through. Then 
coming back I will take the lead and you may shee me as much as wen 
like.’ ‘Agreed on’ says Jim, ‘We’ll try that race.’ 

“They were to run a hundred yards and James started ahead. The 
old man kept so close to his heels that he gave him a severe flogging 
before they got through. Then it came the old man’s turn to take the 
lead. He started off but Jimmie never got nigh enough to give him one 
stroke with his switch. The young man came out crest fallen. He 
never wanted to hear of the foot-race he had with his father after that. 

‘The young men of that period were uncultivated in their intellectual 
faculties, and rude and boisterous in their manners. This was sometimes 
manifest towards their sisters or mother in a very unbecoming manner. 
One day at dinner James Gilruth ordered his mother in a very peremptory 
tone and manner to get him a cup of milk. She got it for him quietly 
without saying a word. Hesoon finished his milk and called for another 
cup in a still more insulting manner. His mother spoke this time and 
said ‘James, if you willask for milk in a proper manner I will get it for you; 
but to use such language as you do I cannot wait upon you.’ He raised 
the cup as high as he could and brought it down on the table with such 
force that he broke it all to pieces. He roared out in a most stentorian 
voice ‘By God I want some milk.’ 

“Such statements as these would indicate a very rude state of society. 
I write this more for the benefit of these morbid grumblers who are all 
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the time complaining of the wickedness and degeneracy of the present 
time and that we are fast setting back into a state of barbarism; that the 
world is getting wickeder every day, and we have lost all the virtue and 
morality which our fathers possessed in such an eminent degree. 

“The first settlers of the Ohio valley were men of education and cul- 
ture. Having emigrated from the old states where schools and churches, 
and good society prevailed, they were perhaps as intelligent a class as 
existed in the older states. But it was impossible for them to give their 
children the same culture which they themselves had received. The 
first generation grew up almost in a state of nature. Without schools, 
without churches, or without any organized society, they in a manner 
ran wild. The great wonder is, that they turned out as well as they did. 

“James Gilruth, although about as rough a specimen of backwoods 
life as could be found, was not a bad man. All that ailed him was a lack 
of culture. I suppose that the Methodist church deserves more credit 
for the influence they brought to bear upon the manners and habits of the 
backwoods settlers than any other organization that ever was in the 
country. James Gilruth early joined the Methodists. And, as he had 
always taken lead in everything he undertook, he was bound to do it here. 
So, of course, he soon became a Methodist preacher. He was licensed 
and sent out on a circuit. God bless the circuit riders. He had some 
rough scenes to pass through. There were some circuits that passed 
through some very rough neighborhoods, and a timid or cowardly man 
had no business there. They frequently stopped the preachers on the 
road and would not let them meet their appointments. They tried 
this game on Mr. Gilruth. But he soon let them know that he could 
fight as well as preach. After whipping a few of their bullies they were 
glad to let him go to his appointments without further molestation. 

“James Gilruth was one of nature’s noblemen. He was raised in a 
pretty rough school, and was not polished in manners, but was possessed 
of the nobler qualities of our common humanity. Just such men were 
needed in order to give tone and character to society as it was then being 
formed out of the crude and heterogeneous materials then existing in the 
western country. He acquired the reputation of being the “fighting 
preacher,”’ which was the highest praise that could be bestowed on a man 
in certain localities at that early day. He left this part of the country, 
at an early age, and finally settled in Davenport, Iowa, where he accu- 
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mulated considerable property. He continued to preach to the end of 
his life.”’ 


VIRTUE HAS ITS OWN REWARD 


During the infancy of Claudius Cadot his father died 
at Gallipolis. His widow remarried and removed with 
the family to Scioto County, where they settled upon 
their land and began to clear it. 


“Thus it was that young Claudius was early set to work. They soon _ 
had a fine farm under cultivation, with orchards, stock, and everything 
necessary to render home comfortable and happy. They built a small 
distillery, for the purpose of distilling their own fruit and grain. It was 
the business of Claudius to work in the distillery during the winter, and 
help on the farm during the summer.’’ 


When the War of 1812 came on Claudius Cadot en- 
listed. He was in the battle of Brownstown and later 
surrendered with Hull’s army; he was paroled, and trans- 
ported by the British to the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River, where he was released and started for home. 


“They walked across from Lake Erie to the Ohio river at Georgetown, 
below Pittsburgh. They had to beg their way, as they were not given 
any money for traveling expenses. They sometimes met troops march- 
ing out to the lines who furnished them with provisions. When they 
reached the Ohio river they procured a small canoe and started down 
the river. They found their canoe to be too small and they stopped 
and exchanged it fora largerone. Whether with, or without, the consent 
of the owner does not appear. In this way they traveled, paddling their 
canoe all day, and stopping at some house on the bank where they got 
their supper, lodging and breakfast, and so on, from day to day, till they 
arrived at their place of destination. This was the ordinary mode of 
traveling at that day. When they arrived at Gallipolis, Mr. Cadot 
stopped at the house of his sister and considered himself at home. 
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“As they had given their parole of honor not to take up arms again 
until regularly exchanged, all he had to do was to go home and go to 
work on the farm. When the war was ended Claudius went on the river 
to follow keel boating for the purpose of raising money to buy a piece of 
land. Keel boating on the river was the only place where a man could 
go to earn money at all; and the wages paid were very low, even there. 

“The first boat he applied to was commanded by the celebrated Mike 
Fink.!_ The boat belonged to John Finch who was one of a company 
that ran keel boats from Pittsburgh to all the various points in the West. 
Fink eyed young Claudius very closely, and asked him if he could push. 
Claudius replied that he could try. So Fink, liking the appearance of 
the young man, agreed to give him 50 cents a day, that being the wages 
for a common hand on the Ohio at that time. 

“Claudius soon learned the art of keel boating and stayed with Fink 
alongtime. As he went on to the river to make money, he did not spend 
it as fast as he got it, which was the usual practice among boatmen at 
that time. He very soon acquired a considerable pile, all in silver. He 
got Mike to put it in his trunk for safe keeping. Mike observed to him 
as he had the biggest pile he ought to carry the key. 

“It was the usual practice among boatmen at that time, when they 
landed at a town, to go up into town and get onaspree. Mike Fink was 
as fond of spreeing and rowdying as any of his hands, and it was always 
necessary for some one to stay with the boat. Claudius, not choosing 
to spend his money in that way, always remained with the boat, which 
suited him better than spending his money in drinking and carousing, 
and was very satisfactory to the captain and the rest of the crew. 

“Mike Fink was a very noted character in hisday. He could scarcely 
be called a good man, although he had some good traits in his composi- 
tion. He was one of the most wild and reckless, rowdying men of his 
class. Yet he had respect for a man of different habits, and a man like 
Claudius Cadot, whose sole aim was to do his duty and save his money, 
Fink placed greater confidence in him and gave him greater privileges 


1¥For an interesting sketch of Mike Fink, see Hulbert’s ‘Historic 
Highways’ vol. 9, p. 166 and ““The Ohio River’’ p. 211 by the same author. 
Also, Mississippi Steamboatin’”’ by Herbert Quick p. 28. No doubt 
Claudius Cadot could have told interesting tales of Mike Fink. 
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than were extended to the rest of the crew. When he paid him at the end 
of the year he gave him sixty-two and a half cents a day, when the bar- 
gain was for only fifty cents a day.” 


A MIGHTY HUNTER 


Major Isaac Bonser was a mighty hunter, trained in 
woodcraft, and able to strike out through a wilderness 
and live off the country. The following story will illus- 
trate the work of the scouts who went out in advance of 
the army of pioneers in search of first-hand information 
concerning desirable locations: 


‘‘After the close of the war, Mr. Bonser was employed as a hunter for 
a surveying party in the backwoods of Pennsylvania—The Indians were 
always hostile to surveying parties, for they had long since discovered 
that surveyors kept just a little in advance of the settlements, and always 
foreboded their removal a little further west. Consequently, surveying 
was rather a dangerous business, even in time of peace. 

“There were several surveying parties out at the time, and the one to 
which Mr. Bonser was attached was rather in advance of the others. 
The alarm of Indians was raised and the surveyors broke for the settle- 
ments without stopping to take much of their camp equipage with 
them. While hurrying to a place of safety, they passed the camp of 
another party of surveyors, who had fled at their approach, supposing 
the Indians were after them. There was a small creek ran between 
them and the deserted camp, crossed by a log. Mr. Bonser told the 
party to wait for him, and he would go over to the camp to see what he 
could discover. So he crossed over to the camp, and all that he could find 
that was valuable was a part of a barrel of flour. He thought that was 
worth saving, but he had nothing to carry it in. So he pulled out the 
front flap of his shirt, as boys do sometimes to gather walnuts or fruit, 
and gathering it up in his hand; like an old woman would her apron, 
filled it with flour and returned to the party. They congratulated him 
for his expedience and forethought to save a little flour to make bread 
to eat with their game. 
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“His experience with surveying parties rendered him a very expert 
woodsman, and first rate hunter. Therefore, he was selected to cross 
the mountains, penetrate the vast wilderness just opened up for settle- 
ment, select a place, return, and report. He set out in the spring of 1795 
on foot, solitary and alone, with nothing but his rifle, blanket, and such 
other equipments as he could carry. He crossed the Ohio and meandered 
the right hand bank till he reached the mouth of Little Scioto river. 
Here he marked out some pieces of land with his tomahawk, supposing 
that he would be entitled to it by priority of discovery and locality. This 
can truly be said to be the first attempt at a settlement in Scioto county. 
At that time there was no vestige of the beginning of a settlement, by 
any one, between Gallipolis and Manchester. 

‘‘When Mr. Bonser got ready to start back he fell in with the survey- 
ing party under Mr. Martin, who had just completed surveying the 
French Grant. They were returning to Marietta in a canoe. Mr. 
Bonser found them in rather a bad predicament. They had exhausted 
their stock of provisions, their powder had become damp and unservice- 
able, and they were in danger of suffering for want of something to eat. 
Mr. Bonser took in the situation at a glance. He proposed to them that, 
as he was going up into Pennsylvania, and had rather a heavy load to 
\carry, if they would take his baggage into their canoe he would travel on 
shore, with nothing but his rifle to carry, would kill as much meat as 
they all could eat, and camp together every night. This proposition 
was received with much satisfaction. 

“Mr. Bonser, being now relieved of his heavy load, walked on the 
bank with great alacrity, and occasionally brought down a deer or a 
turkey, or perhaps a bear or buffalo, which they took aboard of the 
canoe, and so traveling was made easy and expeditious for both parties. 

“The first night, after they had eaten their supper of fresh venison, 
and talked over the events of the day, Mr. Bonser asked them to let him 
see the condition of their powder. The powder was contained in a horn, 
and too damp to ignite readily. He took a forked stick, and stuck it into 
the ground a suitable distance from the fire, hung the powder horn up and 
took out the stopper so as to let the steam pass out, and let it remain in 
this position until morning. The heat from the fire had completely dried 
the powder so that it was fit for use if it should be needed.”’ 
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A BRAVE SOLDIER OF THE WAR OF 1812 


“Tt becomes necessary here to say something of Captain Roop. He 
always carried a rifle instead of a sword and at the battle of Brownstown, 
where our men were put to flight, Roop, being a stout, athletic man, as 
well as swift of foot, told his men to seek their safety as quick as possible 
by flight, and he would keep the Indians at bay with his rifle and tom- 
ahawk as long as he could; and if they pressed him too closely he could 
out-run the swiftest Indian among them. In this way he brought all 
his men off safely. He shot several Indians just as they were on the 
point of tomahawking some of the men. He saved the life of George 
McDougal by shooting an Indian who was drawing his hatchet to strike 
the fatal blow. 

“Captain Roop was a man of undoubted courage, but very unofficer- 
like in his appearance. He would not be troubled with a sword, but 
carried the same arms, and dressed in his linsey hunting shirt, the same 
asthemen. As he had to associate with officers, some of whom belonged 
to the regular army, they courtmartialed him for his unofficer-like ap- 
pearance, broke him of his commission, and reduced him to the ranks. 
The next day the company elected him captain again. They let it run 
on afew days, and Roop, being fond of whisky, got tight. Thereupon 
the officers had him tried again by court martial, found him guilty of 
drunkenness, and broke him again. The second time they elected him 
captain. They then told the officers they might go and break him as 
often as they pleased, they would elect him captain just as often. So 
the officers had to give it up and let him dress and do as he pleased. 

“David Roop was a fair specimen and true type of the ancient back- 
woodsman and hunter. He was brave and generous to afault. He was 
uneducated and uncouth in his manner and conversation. Industrious 
in his habits, but rather too fond of whisky. He belonged to a class 
that is fast dying out; and the time is not far distant, when the backwoods 
hunter will be known only in history. 

“There are a good many anecdotes current among the oldsettlers of the 
times as they existed sixty years ago, some of which I will relate, though 
they are barely fit to be seen in print at the present day. But if we mean 
to give a true picture of social life as it existed sixty years ago, we must 
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state some things that in our present refined state of society would hardly 
be tolerated in a lady’s drawing room. 

“Captain Roop, as was stated above, was rather fond of whisky, and 
used to come to town frequently for the purpose of having a spree. On 
one occasion, after he had been drinking pretty freely for a day or two, 
he stepped into a tavern and called for his morning bitters. Whiskey, 
at that time, was sold by the half pint, drawn in a half-pint glass bottle, 
and sold invariably at nine pence a half pint. So the tavern-keeper 
drew a half pint bottle of whisky and sat it on the table. Roop took up 
a glass tumbler and poured the whisky into it. His stomach being out of 
order, and a little squalmish, revolted against the nauseous draught. 
However, he took up the glass and swallowed the contents at a gulp. 
But before he could remove the glass from his lips, his stomach threw it 
up and filled the glass again. Not wishing to be baffled out of his morn- 
ing bitters, he swallowed it down again. But again it returned and filled 
the glass as before. While he was holding the glass in his hand, Sam 
McDowl came in and said: ‘Roop, ain’t you going to treat this morning? 
I want my morning dram.’ Seeing Roop holding the glass in his hand, 
he stepped up and snatched it and drank it before Roop could stop him. 
‘Ah,’ says McDow1, ‘a man feels better after taking his bitters.’ ‘Well,’ 
says Roop, ‘you had a d—d sight better luck than I had, for I swallowed 
it five times and d—d if I could make it stick.’ 

“‘Another time when Captain Roop was in town he had a practical 
joke played on him of rather a serious character. Buckskin pantaloons 
were in fashion, and nearly all men in the country wore them. They 
constituted a very good winter garment, in dry weather, but there were 
some drawbacks to them in wet weather. When they were soaking wet 
they would stretch out, almost equal to India rubber; and, when dried, 
they would shrink up to small dimensions. He came into town one day, 
when it was raining, and he got soaking wet; and, as was the custom in 
those days, when a man got wet outside he must take something to wet 
the inside to keep up the equilibrium. So he was not only soaking wet, 
but gloriously drunk. In order to sober off, and dry himself, he lay 
down before the fire and was soon fast asleep. While he was lying in this 
state of unconsciousness a man took hold of his buckskin pantaloons and, 
stretching them out about a foot, took his knife and cut off the piece. 
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When Roop woke up, tolerably sober, his pantaloons had dried to a crisp. 
He felt of his breeches, to find out what was the matter, and putting 
his hand on the place where the piece was cut out, with much surprise 
in his manner, exclaimed: ‘D——d if I knew there was a hole in my 
trousers before.’ 

“David Roop married a daughter of Peter Noel, on Pond creek, and 
raised a respectable family of children.. He was a man of marked char- 
acteristics and a good citizen, whose class fast passed way. His weak- 
ness for strong drink, was his greatest fault; but temperance societies had 
not come in vogue in his day and, in that respect, he was not worse than 
thousands of the present day.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
PREHISTORIC MouNDS 


“No sign of habitation meets the eye; 
Only some ancient furrows I discern 
And verdant mounds and from them sadly learn 
That hereabout men used to live and die.’’ 
—WILTON. 


Atwater’s research—Smithsonian research—The “‘old fort”’— 
Portsmouth mounds—The “‘Indian’s head’’—Tremper mound. 


The pioneers of Portsmouth found many prehistoric 
earthworks in this vicinity; but the development of the 
city, and the cultivation of gardens and farms, have 
obliterated many of them. Others have been so leveled 
by plowing, that they may be traced only with difficulty. 
So great was the interest in these earthworks, however, 
that the principal ones were roughly surveyed long 
before they were altered or obliterated. 

The earliest survey was made by the historian, Caleb 
Atwater. The plat of his survey, published first in 1820 
and again in 1833,! shows the mounds and earthworks, 
on both sides of the Ohio, in the vicinity of the mouth 
of the Scioto. It further shows the locations of Alexan- 
dria and Portsmouth. Atwater has told us that the set- 
tlers, even prior to 1820, opened the graves of the In- 
dians for relics. In the walls of the old fort in Ken- 
tucky, a cache was found, containing ‘‘pick-axes, shovels 


1 American Antiquarian Society, Vol. I (1820), and the Writings of 
Caleb Atwater (1833). 
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and gun-barrels evidently secreted there by the French 
when they fled from the victorious and combined forces 
of England and America, at the time Fort Du Quesne, 
afterwards Fort Pitt, was taken from them.”’ 

Atwater described the parallel walls of earth that 
formerly extended eastwardly, from the Scioto bank, 
thence northwardly to the earthworks on Grant Street 
in Portsmouth. 

“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,’’ a 
Smithsonian report already referred to, contains a very 
elaborate plat of the system of earthworks in the vicin- 
ity of Portsmouth, with separate plats, showing each 
group in detail. The value of this report is in its preser- 
vation of data, respecting such earthworks. The sur- 
veys, however, are not always accurate or complete, and 
the text does not disclose much scientific knowledge of 
archeology. This report, made in 1847, states that 
twenty miles of embankments, forming approximate 
parallel lines, were built in this vicinity by some prehis- 
toric race. The ancient earthworks of the Ohio and 
Scioto valleys, in the vicinity of Portsmouth, consti- 
tuted a group of unusual value for the study of arche- 
ology. These earthworks were commonplace to the 
pioneer and early settler; for they saw them every day. 
For this reason, these monuments were neither appre- 
ciated nor preserved. 

Probably, the most interesting of them are the works 
in Kentucky, opposite the mouth of the Scioto, known 
locally as the “‘old fort.”” An excellent description of 
them may be found in the American Journal of Arche- 
ology, Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4. These works consist of 
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several small mounds, an effigy of a bear, and a square 
with two sets of lines, nearly parallel, extending westerly 
from the northwest corner of the square and easterly 
from the center of its east wall. The walls of the square 
range in thickness from forty-five to sixty feet, and in 
height from eight to twelve feet. There are six entrances 
to the square, and an area of 13.20 acres is embraced 
within its inner lines. The easterly parallel lines are 
about 2,000 feet in length, 20 to 32 feet in width, and 
from one and one-half to three feet in height. The west- 
erly lines are about 1,100 feet long, 35 feet in width, 
and from two and a half to three and a half feet high. 

In 1886, the north wall of this ancient work was de- 
stroyed by engineers, who constructed a railroad through 
it. The railroad might just as well have been located 
a short distance north of this wall. The excuse given 
for the destruction of the ancient wall was the preserva- 
tion of an ancient barn. Possibly the real reason was 
that the earth, removed, could be economically utilized 
in making a fill. 

Though this earthwork was probably known to white 
men, a century before the settlement of the Ohio Valley, 
the first authentic knowledge of it is derived from a 
letter, written from Fort Harmar on January 5, 1791, 
by Major Jonathan Heart, in which he states that pre- 
historic earthworks exist ‘‘along the Scioto to its junc- 
tion with the Ohio, opposite which, on the Virginia side, 
are extensive works, which have been accurately traced 
by Colonel George Morgan.”’ 

The group of earthworks at the corner of Grant and 
Hutchins streets in Portsmouth has been partly pre- 
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served. Originally it consisted of several small circular 
mounds and two horseshoe mounds of considerable size. 
What remains of this prehistoric group is within the 
boundaries of a plat of land that has been recently set 
aside for park purposes. 

The Indian mounds and walls in the vicinity of Ports- 
mouth were so characteristic that every means should 
have been exerted to preserve them. For science and 
from sentiment, they should have been kept intact. 
For those who consider material things only, it may be 
well to add, that the preservation of these earthworks 
would have contributed more to the real worth and im- 
portance of Portsmouth and Scioto County than the use 
of their sites for building purposes. The statutes of 
Ohio delegate ample power for the purchase, and setting 
aside for park purposes, of lands historically valuable. 
No doubt, what these lands would have actually cost has 
been frivolously wasted thousands of times. Had they 
been purchased years ago, the muncipality would today 
have a property whose intrinsic value is beyond all price. 

The purpose that these ancient earthworks were to 
serve is subject to much speculation. It has been urged 
that they could not have been defensive purposes; be- 
cause the Indians’ method of warfare was open. Yet 
Celoron mentions the building of a fort by the Indians, 
and, in describing an Indian dance, Gist writes that they 
danced “‘quite round the fort.’’ That many of them were 
used as burial sites and places for the cremation of the 
dead is certain; that some of them were for ceremonial 
purposes is probable. 

The white man found many crude drawings of the 
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figures of men and beasts on the rocks, along the Guyan- 
dotte and Ohio rivers. Of course it is not positive 
whether these pictures were the work of Indians or of 
some tribes that preceded the Indians. On the Ken- 
tucky shore, about opposite the foot of Bond Street, 
there still stands one of these inscribed rocks, known as 
the ‘‘Indian’s head.’’ A hundred years ago, this rock, 
and the Indian head cut on it, could be seen when the 
river was low. But, owing to changes in the channel 
of the river, the rock is now visible only when the river 
is exceedingly low.. And the face, carved on the rock, is 
beneath the water, even at its lowest stages. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1894, the Ohio River was so low that about 
two feet of the rock was above the surface of the water; 
and the Indian head was about ten inches below the sur- 
face of the water. The head could be easily traced with 
the hand; and, at evening, when the setting sun shone 
fairly on the water, above the sculpture, the Indian head 
was plainly visible, beneath the waters. Doubt has been 
expressed as to this figure’s being the work of ancient 
tribes. There is a tradition that stone was quarried 
from the hill above it, during pioneer days, and that a 
quarryman carved the Indian face. Squier and Davis 
thus described it in 1847: 


“Tt consists of a colossal human head cut in outline, upon the vertical 
face of a large rock extending into the river. It is always under water, 
except when the river is at its very lowest stages, and is not exposed 
oftener than once in four or five years. It is familiarly known as the 
“‘Indian’s head,’ and is regarded as a sort of river gauge or meter. When 
the water line is at the top of the head, the river is considered very low.” 


Squier and Davis neither saw the Indian’s head, nor 
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was their information derived from one who had seen it, 
because the sculpture is not only not ‘‘collossal”’ but not 
even so large as to attract attention because of its size. 
In October, 1920, the Ohio River reached one of the 
lowest stages of which there is any record. Just before 
the river reached this level, a steamer broke down some 
of the wickets in the dam west of Portsmouth; conse- 
quently there was no pool in the river above the dam. 
This combination of circumstances once more brought 
the Indian rock into view; but the head remained 
covered. Up to this time, no picture nor accurate de- 
scription of the Indian’s head was in existence, and my 
brother, Arthur H. Bannon, determined, if possible, to 
secure a photograph of it. On October 22, 1920, the top 
of the sculpture was about six inches beneath the sur- 
face of the river; and plans to bring it into view for a 
photograph were carefully considered. He evolved the 
scheme of speeding a motor boat past the rock and, as 
the boat drew the water away from the rock, he obtained 
a photograph of the sculpture. The difficulties in ob- 
taining a clear photograph were many; for the photogra- 
pher had to stand in the water and take an instantaneous 
picture, just when the wave was at its lowest ebb. The 
work had to be done in the morning, when the sun was 
back of the camera, at an hour when the atmosphere 
was still a little hazy and the light not good. The 
wickets had been repaired; the river was slowly rising; 
and the picture must be taken then or never. Several 
unsuccessful attempts to get a photograph of the sculp- 
ture were made before we obtained an exact reproduction 
of the image that has been a mystery for so many years. 
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-At the right and near the bottom of the sculpture the 
initials E. D. C. were discovered, and also a date, but 
only the month, September, could be deciphered. The 
initials were neatly done, evidently by one quite an 
adept in stone carving. The photograph was taken at 
the only time, within the memory of any living man, that 
the Indian’s head has been seen, except when covered 
with water. It is not at all probable that the Indian’s 
head ; nor the rock upon which it is cut, will ever be seen 
again; for it is hardly within the realms of chance that 
the dam will again be broken just preceding a period of 
unusually low water. 

The Indian’s head is not the work of a quarryman; 

for it bears a strong resemblance to other Indian carv- 
ings, and it is thoroughly Indian in execution. The 
sculpture is carved on the southeast corner of the rock 
and faces east. 
_ About one hundred yards upstream from the Indian 
rock, is another rock upon which, in recent years, some 
one has carved an Indian profile with feathered head- 
dress. This one, however, though frequently taken for 
it, is not the genuine Indian’s head. 

The exploration of the Tremper mound has added 
much to the archzology of Scioto County. This Indian 
mound contained crematories, depositories where cre- 
mated remains were buried, and fire places in which 
sacred fires formerly burned. One hundred and thirty- 
six prehistoric pipes were taken from this mound; many 
of them being effigies of animals and birds. The animal 
pipes represented: black bear, mountain lion, fox, dog, 
wolf, raccoon, otter, wildcat, beaver, porcupine, opos- 
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sum, mink, rabbit, and squirrel. Among the birds, were: 
eagle, hawk, parrakeet, owl, heron, crane, duck, quail, 
kingfisher, blue jay, and crow. The carvings on these 
effigies were made by a people of more than ordinary 
intelligence; for the art of the sculptor was well devel- 
oped among them. The carving is delicately executed 
and the art displayed, in working these pipes, is superior 
to that shown by any other ancient Indian work. The 
poses of the effigies are so faithful and characteristic 
that their identity is recognized at a glance. No other 
mound has yielded so valuable archzological specimens 
as has the Tremper mound. Persons who are interested 
in a complete description of the Tremper mound will find 
it in “Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio” by 
William C. Mills, volume 2, part 3, and, also, in the 
publications of the Ohio Historical and Archeological 
Society. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE OLD RIVER SYSTEMS OF ScIoTOo County! 


“God bade the ground be dry, 
All but between those banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train.” 
—MILTON. 


Evidence of prehistoric valleys—When there was no Ohio River 
—When the Kanawha River flowed through Scioto county— 
Stream conditions near Portsmouth—Drainage changes pro- 
duced by glacial epochs. 


Almost the entire world is familiar with the wonderful 
works of prehistoric man in the Scioto Valley. Few 
persons, however, realize that the surface features of hill 
and valley are just as interesting; that they record just 
as striking events that happened in this valley ages be- 
fore the advent of even prehistoric man. The most 
recent of the mighty changes, to leave its impress upon 
the surface of our valley, was the breaking up of old 
river systems and the establishment of new ones, with 
rivers flowing in courses directly opposite to the old ones. 
When one considers the arrangement of the present 
streams, and the character of the valleys in which they 
lie, questions arise. Why is the valley of the Scioto so 
much wider than that of the Ohio? Ascend the Ken- 


1 This paper was prepared in collaboration with Mr. Marius R. Camp- 
bell, of the United States Geological Survey. The draft prepared by 
the author was rearranged and largely rewritten by Mr. Campbell. His 
assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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tucky hills, opposite the mouth of the Scioto, and look 
down the narrow Ohio Valley and then up the broad 
Scioto Valley. Is it not clear that these streams have 
been misplaced, when the main stream has a smaller 
valley than that of its tributary? Go to Minford, or to 
Stockdale, Pike County, and view the great valley, that 
is almost parallel with the Scioto Valley, and nearly as 
wide, and has no river flowing in it. This valley must 
originally have been cut out by a river. Where has that 
river gone, and why did it leave such a well defined 
valley? Here, indeed, are evidences of great changes in 
the drainage of the country. 

Study carefully the Ohio, and note how the side 
streams enter its valley. All the tributaries, east of 
Wheelersburg, enter the Ohio in the direction of the flow 
of the main stream. Such is the natural course of 
tributary streams, and there is nothing surprising about 
it but, where they hook back in the opposite direction, 
as they do between Wheelersburg and Manchester, it 
indicates that .something has gone wrong; it suggests 
that when these side streams were formed, the main 
stream (Ohio) was flowing in an opposite direction. 
What is the meaning of this change? If the Ohio flowed 
in the opposite direction, where did its waters find an 
outlet? What caused the change to present conditions? 
Only a casual glance at the country about Portsmouth is 
necessary to prove to one that the drainage has been 
greatly changed. It is to this geological disruption of 
conditions that prevailed in the far distant past, that the 
writer desires to call attention. 

In order to understand what happened in this locality, 
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it will be necessary to take into consideration similar 
features at a distance. All who have passed over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railway, between Huntington and 
St. Albans, West Virginia, must have noticed that the 
railway follows a valley, cut several hundred feet below 
the tops of the hills, and now unoccupied by any river. 
The rock floor of this valley, known as Teays Valley,? 
is 700 feet above sea level at St. Albans, 650 feet at 
Huntington, 625 feet at Wheelersburg, and 600 feet at 
Waverly, its northward extension. In a few places, 
this old valley is occupied by the Ohio River, but gen- 
erally, it is unoccupied, and is deeply filled with mud 
that settled in it in the long past. The evidence that 
this valley was at one time occupied by a large river is 
positive. 

But what became of the river, and why did it change? 
Rivers do not abandon their valleys of their own accord. 
Hence, we must conclude that there was a plausible 
reason for this river’s leaving its old course and wander- 
ing into anew one. In this particular case, the evidence 
is clear as to what stream cut and occupied this valley. 
The evidence consists of bowlders of black flint, which 
can be found in almost all parts of the valley from St. 
Albans to Waverly. This flint is peculiar rock, and 
comes from a bed, two to ten feet thick, which lies east 
of Charleston, West Virginia. It is perfectly clear that 
Kanawha River originally cut this valley, and occupied 
it for many, many centuries, and that it flowed north- 
ward, at least as far as Waverly. Naturally, if the 


2 Evidently named for Thomas Teays, a pioneer surveyor. Trans- 
Allegheny Pioneers, p. 270. 
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Kanawha had this course, the stream, now known as the 
Ohio, could not have been in existence; for the Kanawha 
would have crossed it, in its course to the north. 

The meaning of these, and many other similar facts, 
has been worked out by geologists, who have given us 
an interesting story of the location of the rivers of long 
ago, and of the conditions which later prevailed and 
which caused them to be completely re-arranged into 
their present systems. Only the major features of the 
drainage problem have been settled, and much remains 
to be done in mapping deposits of silt and gravel. This 
may throw light on the details of the river history. To 
the late Professor W. G. Tight, of Denison University, 
is due most of the credit for the solution of this problem. 
The results of his field work have been published by the 
United States Geological Survey.? The present paper 
consists merely of a condensation of such part of the text 
as is applicable to Scioto County. In places, the exact 
language of the text is used. The Geological Survey, 
also, has published, in connection with its contour map 
of the vicinity of Camp Sherman, a brief account of 
drainage modifications in the Scioto Valley. 

The geologist, in attempting to reconstruct the drain- 
age systems of the far-off time before the Ohio River was 
in existence, gathers all evidence, regarding old aban- 
doned channels; such as, Teays Valley in West Virginia, 


3 Tight, W. G., Drainage Modifications in Southeastern Ohio and Ad- 
jacent Parts of West Virginia and Kentucky. U.S. Geological Survey, 
(1903). Professional Paper No. 13. 

4 Campbell, M. R., The Country Around Camp Sherman, printed on 
back of map of Camp Sherman. U.S. Geological Survey (1918). 
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Flatwoods Valley in Kentucky, and California Valley 
in Ohio; evidence of direction of flow, based on grade of 
the rock floor of the various old valleys; and evidence 
of reversal of drainage, as indicated by the direction at 
which tributaries join the main streams. 

As shown on a previous page, the Ohio River was not 
in existence in the period of Teays Valley. Conse- 
quently, the Kanawha was the trunk stream of the sys- 
tem of southern Ohio. The present course of the Kana- 
wha from St. Albans is nearly north; its ancient course 
through Teays Valley was nearly due west to Hunting- 
ton. For some distance below Huntington, the old 
valley has been obliterated, by the cutting of the Ohio 
River; but opposite Ironton, a portion, eight or ten miles 
long, and known as the Flatwoods Valley, is still pre- 
served. The grade of the old valley floor, between St. 
Albans and Ironton, has been determined by engineers 
as 7.2 inches to the mile. This rock floor is covered by 
a pavement of quartz bowlders, which must have been 
washed down from the Blue Ridge, upon the summit of 
which Kanawha River has its source. 

Below Ironton, the old valley is again obliterated by 
the Ohio. At Wheelersburg, the valley trends due 
north, while the Ohio River turns to the west and ceases 
to follow it further. In the early days, the old valley, 
north from Wheelersburg, was known as California Val- 
ley, from the region about Stockdale, which was for- 
merly called Little California. After several broad 
curves, the California Valley joins the Scioto Valley at 
Waverly, and is not known, north of that place, as a 
separate valley, except a short distance below Chilli- 
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cothe. Minford, Stockdale, and Beaver are situated at 
the edge of this abandoned valley. As black flint 
bowlders abound as far north as Stockdale, it is evident, 
as stated before, that this is the course of the ancient 
Kanawha. Professor Tight says: 


“Its old course from St. Albans across Teays Valley to the Ohio and 
thence through the Flatwoods Valley and northward along the present 
Ohio to Wheelersburg, and from this point through the old California 
Valley to the Scioto at Waverly, seems to be established beyond all 
question.”’ : 


It is not always possible to outline the old drainage 
basins accurately; but it is supposed, that the ancient 
Kanawha received from the west, only small streams in 
this part of its course. This assumption is based on the 
fact that a drainage divide, in both Ohio and Kentucky, 
approaches Ohio River at Portsmouth. At the place, 
where this divide appears to have crossed the present 
course of the Ohio, the valley is narrow, and has all the 
appearance of a channel recently cut across high land. 
The Ohio River crossed this old ridge at this place, be- 
cause there was here a low pass, or col. This is fre- 
quently, though incorrectly, spoken of as the Ports- 
mouth col. Tygart Creek was on the east side of this 
old divide, and flowed northeastward into the Kanawha 
River. 

The drainage basin that included what is now the 
site of Portsmouth, was comparatively small. It con- 
sisted mainly of Kinniconick Creek in Kentucky and 
other small streams in both Kentucky and Ohio. These, 


5 There is no Portsmouth col today, hence the name is not strictly 
correct. 
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on account of their northeastward direction, are as- 
sumed to have flowed toward Portsmouth. They are 
restricted on the west, in both states, by a divide which 
appears once to have crossed the present course of the 
Ohio, five miles above Manchester. The place, where 
this divide was trenched by the Ohio, is still marked by 
a narrow portion of the valley; and by high bluffs on 
either side. 

Although the drainage of Kinniconick Creek, and its 
tributaries, concentrated near Portsmouth, there is no 
evidence to show that it joined the Kanawha near this 
place. It seems probable that it turned north, along 
what is now the course of the Scioto, and joined the 
trunk stream (Kanawha River) at Waverly. This 
stream, however, was very small, scarcely larger than 
Kinniconick Creek is today; consequently, its valley, 
north of Portsmouth, bore no resemblance to the wide 
valley that we find there at the present time. 

As we have sketched the outline of the river systems, 
as they were before they were changed to their present 
form, it is appropriate for us to consider what it was 
that forced them to abandon their deep valleys, to seek 
new courses, and new outlets; what instrumentalities it 
was, that reversed the flow of these mighty rivers. 
Geologists tell us that it is due to the work of great 
glaciers, and they designate the time when it was done, 
as the Great Ice Age. 

During this age, a number of ice sheets advanced into 
Ohio from the Canadian highlands. The first ice sheet, 
that is known to have reached central Ohio, is called by 
geologists, the Illinoian glacier. It covered thousands of 
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square miles, and it was hundreds, if not thousands, of 
feet thick. It pushed south from Columbus, up the 
old Kanawha Valley, until it was arrested by the hills, 
south of Chillicothe. Here, it had a depth of at least 
450 feet. This great body of ice served as an effectual 
dam to the old Kanawha River, and prevented its 
waters from finding their northern outlet. As a result, 
these waters were ponded to a depth of probably 100 
feet. This impounded water flooded many valleys of 
eastern and southern Ohio, as well as the valleys of 
adjacent states. The Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers in Pennsylvania were similarly blocked, and simi- 
lar lakes were formed in their valleys. The water rose 
until it reached the height of the lowest col in the divide 
which separated one drainage basin from another. As 
soon as it reached that height, it began to flow over the 
col into the adjoining basin. Other divides were crossed, 
in the same manner, and the new river, now known as 
the Ohio, was established. This stream finally reached 
the Kanawha; then it overflowed the col at Portsmouth, 
then the one at Manchester; and finally the Ohio was 
complete. This river became the outlet for all former 
northward flowing streams, south of the ice-front, as well 
as of the water from the melting ice itself. 

A strong current was soon established in the branch- 
ing lakes, formed by the melting ice, and the river cut 
its channel deeply into the low ridges, which formerly 
separated the drainage basins. The water came in tor- 
rents. Any Scioto Valley farmer, who has seen a levee 
overtopped during a flood in the Scioto River, will un- 
derstand how rapidly such a stream could cut down its 
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barriers. While the lakes were in existence, Teays Val- 
ley, as well as California Valley, were deeply filled with 
material, washed in by tributary streams. Conse- 
quently, when the water was drained off by the Ohio, 
the valley bottoms were so high that no streams could 
flow through them.-: Hence, those valleys were definitely 
abandoned by the streams, and remain unoccupied, even 
to the present day. The melting ice, at the Chillicothe 
gateway, furnished a great quantity of water, and this 
found an outlet southward, not by way of the old 
Kanawha, whose valley was blocked with silt, but by 
way of the valley of Kinniconick Creek and, thus, part 
of the Scioto River was born. As this was a large 
stream, cutting in generally soft rocks, it widened its 
valley to its present dimensions. When it joined the 
Ohio, and flowed on west, it cut off the point, west of 
Portsmouth, and carved the two valleys into one. This 
carving was done, not by the original stream, but by the 
generally southward flowing waters. 

Great quantities of gravel, brought south by the ice, 
were discharged as the ice melted. This material was 
swept southward by the streams, building great bars and 
fans. The coarsest material was dropped near the ice 
front, and great banks, 80 to 100 feet above the level 
of the present stream, were formed. These gravel 
banks are very conspicuous from the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad below Chillicothe. It is probable that the 
finer gravel was swept down as far as Portsmouth; the 
gravel banks in this vicinity have not been examined 
closely enough to determine this point. Many of the 
high level beds of gravel in Portsmouth contain lumps 
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of coal, worn round and smooth by flowing water, which 
fact indicates that the material did not come down the 
Scioto, where there is no coal; but either down the 
Kanawha or down the Ohio, at a time when these 
streams were flowing at a much higher level than the 
Ohio has today. 

Finally, the Illinoian ice sheet melted and retreated 
beyond the Great Lakes. A long period of mild climate, 
and great activity of streams, followed, during which the 
Ohio River cut its channel to its ‘present depth, or pos- 
sibly, even below its present floor; the tributary streams 
did likewise. Then came another advance of northern 
ice, known as the Wisconsin glacier; and again, the ice 
banked up against the ridge of hills at Chillicothe. As 
the streams at this time all flowed southward, there was 
little or no disarrangement of their courses. Great 
floods again swept down Scioto River, carrying sand and 
gravel to the Ohio, and building low bars of this material 
all along its course. Finally, this ice sheet melted away; 
and the country was left in much the same condition as 
one sees it today. 

To the glaciers and the streams, we are indebted for 
the broad, fertile Scioto Valley. The silting up of the 
old valleys, during the lake epoch, gave the rich agri- 
cultural belt, extending northwestwardly from Wheel- 
ersburg to Waverly. These old valleys are peculiarly 
adapted to the construction of railroads, which now af- 
ford important lines of communication between the 
southeast and the northwest. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CouRT OF THE BLAZED TRAIL 


“For man, when perfected, is the best of animals, but, when separated 
from law and justice, he is the worst of all.’’ 
—ARISTOTLE. 


Northwest Territory—Ordinance of 1787—Provisions for judi- 
ciary—The judges—Territorial laws—Clash between governor 
and judges—Maxwell code—First court—Judicial districts— 
Hardships and exposure. 


The purpose of this chapter is to present some his- 
torical facts relating to the first court held in Ohio; facts 
that are preserved in books that show the marks of Time; 
and facts that create in the mind the deepest admiration 
for those who laid the foundation for a judiciary that 
protects every citizen, rich or poor, high or low, in his 
personal and in his property rights. Much charm per- 
vades the legal literature that came with the dawn of 
western government. Here one meets at every turn 
such simplicity in procedure for the effective protection 
of the rights of mankind; such devotion to duty and in- 
difference to hardships upon the part of our first jurists, 
that respect for the past, satisfaction with the present, 
and confidence in the future become the creed of its 
students. 

To learn upon what authority Ohio’s first court was 
created, what manner of court it was, and what powers 
were conferred upon it by law, we must go to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The Northwest Territory was composed 
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of what is now the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. It was a possession of France 
until 1763, when it was wrested from her by Great 
Britain. In 1778, General George Rogers Clark, with a 
band of Virginians and Kentuckians, Simon Kenton be- 
ing among them, invaded the Territory and opened the 
way for the extinguishment of English dominion by re- 
ducing its two principal settlements, Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, to the possession of the American colonies. The 
Treaty of Paris (1783) confirmed the title of the United 
States to the Northwest Territory. On December 20, 
1783, Virginia passed an Act ceding the Northwest 
Territory to the United States. It was not until 1787 
that legislation was enacted making provision for the 
government of the Territory. Indeed, such legislation 
had not been previously necessary; for it was not until 
1788 that the first settlement was made in Ohio. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was enacted by the Congress 
of the Confederation on July 13. The impressiveness 
of this document and the admiration which it commands, 
can be appreciated only by the man of years and the 
man of legal experience. To Nathan Dane of Massa- 
chusetts has been given the honor of its authorship; but 
no doubt those who worked in collaboration with him 
contributed materially to its construction. An eminent 
historian considers it improbable that its authorship can 
be established.! 

Webster says: 


“We are accustomed to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we help 
to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one 


1 Frederic L. Paxon, History of the American Frontier (1925), p. 66. 
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single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the Ordinance of 
1787.” 


The Ordinance is composed of two parts; first, such 
temporary laws as were immediately necessary and; 
second, a compact between the original states and the 
people and states of the Territory. The compact con- 
tains the very breath of liberty. Its prohibition against 
slavery within the Territory was the beginning of the 
end of slavery under the American flag. It was William 
H. Seward, who said: ‘‘We look to you of the North- 
west to finally decide whether this is to be a land of 
slavery or of freedom.’’ Among the guaranties of the 
Ordinance, are those of freedom of religious worship; the 
right of trial by jury; judicial proceedings according to 
the common law; full compensation for private property 
taken for public use; and the passage of no law that will 
interfere with or affect private contracts. One of the 
declarations of this compact that has made a lasting im- 
pression upon the people is the proclamation from article 
three: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.”’ This guiding principle is emblazoned 
upon the walls of the University of Michigan as a stimu- 
lus to the students at that institution of learning. 

That portion of the Ordinance devoted to statute law 
provides for the descent of and dower in real estate, and 
for the distribution of personal property upon the death 
of an intestate; provides for devises and bequests; pro- 
vides for conveyances of real estate by deed, and the 
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transfer of personalty by delivery. Having enacted 
simple provisions, adequate to vest and protect titles to 
property, Congress left it to the territorial government 
to adopt such further civil, remedial, and penal legisla- 
tion as was necessary. The Ordinance provides that 
Congress shall appoint a court of three judges, ‘‘Who 
shall have a common law jurisdiction, and reside in the 
district and have each therein a‘ freehold estate in five 
hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of their 
offices; and their commission shall continue in force 
during good behavior.’’ The qualification of ownership 
of land was designed to secure the appointment of men 
in sympathy with the needs of the Territory; and not an 
attempt to create a landed aristocracy. In those days, 
land was cheap; there was no activity within the Ter- 
ritory except such as arose directly from the land; and 
a man without land was without visible means of sup- 
port. The Ordinance further provides that, ‘The gov- 
ernor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt and 
publish in the district such laws of the original states, 
criminal and civil, as may be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the district.’’ Laws so adopted 
were subject to the disapproval of Congress. Here we 
have the strange combination of the executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the government uniting to form the 
legislative. 

Late in the summer of 1787, the three judges were ap- 
pointed. They were Samuel H. Parsons of Connecticut, 
James H. Varnum of Rhode Island, and John C. Symmes 
of New Jersey. All were able lawyers. Judges Parsons 
and Varnum were also distinguished soldiers of the 
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Revolutionary War and highly commended by General 
Washington. Judge Parsons was prominent in securing 
the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 by Congress. 
Judge Symmes had been Chief Justice of New Jersey. 
Judge Varnum died January 10, 1789, aged forty years; 
and Judge Parsons was drowned November 17, 1789, 
while*returning from negotiating a treaty with the 
Wyandotte Indians in the Western Reserve. He was 
but fifty-two years of age. 

In the summer of 1788, the judges and the governor 
met at Marietta to draft laws for the Territory. How- 
ever, instead of adopting such laws of the original states 
as they thought necessary for the Territory, these 
judges enacted laws independently of the laws of the 
original states, and published them by nailing copies to 
a tree. As Congress had not conferred the power to 
enact laws upon them, their homemade laws were not 
approved. Among these laws was an act providing for 
the organization of a militia, and an act creating magis- 
trates, known as General Quarter Sessions of the Peace; 
there was also an act for establishing Courts of Common 
Pleas to adjudicate small claims. Later in the same 
year Probate Courts were created. A criminal code, an 
act providing for marriages in which the minimum age 
of males was fixed at seventeen and that of females at 
fourteen, and a statute of limitations were also enacted. 
At Vincennes in 1790, laws were enacted making it a 
misdemeanor to furnish intoxicating liquors to Indians, 
noncommissioned officers, and to private soldiers. The 
use of such liquors had fomented, and it continued to 
foment, trouble with the Indians; and seriously impaired 
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the morale of our armies. Indeed, long after the treaty 
of Paris the British at Detroit furnished intoxicants to 
the Indians for the purpose of encouraging their 
depredations. 

It is assumed by some historians that this legislative 
council overlooked the provision of the Ordinance limit- 
ing the power of the judges and the governor to the 
adoption of laws already enacted by an original state; 
but the provision of the Ordinance is too plain to admit 
of such assumption. Besides, in the St. Clair Papers 
may be found the correspondence beginning in July 1788 
between the judges and the governor discussing this very 
point. The judges were of opinion that they were not 
confined literally to the laws of the old states; and that 
such laws could be modified to meet the requirements of 
the new country. The judges contended that the gov- 
ernor was a member of the council to adopt laws and as 
such entitled to one vote. The governor contended that 
the power of veto was vested in him; and he exercised 
that power. When the judges remonstrated, Governor 
St. Clair replied that, while there would be impropriety 
in leaving the mere adoption of the laws of other states, 
by which the people of the Territory were to be governed, 
solely to the persons who were to expound the laws, if 
the judges also undertook the formation of laws, they 
would “‘be complete legislators, which is the very def- 
inition of tyranny.’’ Possibly the governor had in mind 
Bacon’s advice to judges ‘‘to remember that their office 
is ‘jus dicere’ and not ‘jus dare.’”’ 

The laws enacted between 1788 and 1791 were printed 
at Philadelphia in 1792 in a volume containing sixty- 
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eight pages. The laws enacted between July and De- 
cember 1792 were printed at Philadelphia in 1794. 
Finally, laws were adopted in 1795 in conformity with 
the Act of Congress. All these laws were printed at 
Cincinnati in 1796 and the book is known as the Maxwell 
Code, from the name of the printer. Such was the first 
book printed in the Northwest Territory. The laws con- 
tained in it were taken, in the main, from those of 
Pennsylvania. 

During this period (1787-1795), there came to pass 
events of transcendent influence upon the Territory. 
The first settlements had their beginnings; General 
Harmar’s defeat by the Indians was followed by the de- 
feat of General St. Clair; General Anthony Wayne finally 
won the decisive battle of Fallen Timbers; the Green- 
ville Treaty line was laid down; and the fur hunters were 
yielding their trapping grounds to the tillers of the soil. 
This was a period of border warfare, out of the throes 
of which was born a permanent home for English speak- 
ing peoples. It was not until the following year that the 
first settlement was made in Scioto County. 

The first court, known as the General Court, was held 
at Marietta on September 2, 1788, and was installed with 
much ceremony. The sheriff, having a sword as the 
emblem of his office, led a procession in which the citizens 
and the officers of the garrison at Fort Harmar escorted 
the attorneys, supreme judges, the governor, a clergy- 
man, and the common pleas judges to a room in the 
blockhouse set off for a courthouse. An impressive mural 
painting, delineating the procession, adorns the Scioto 
County courthouse. Prayer was said by Rev. Cutler, 
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the commissions were read, and the sheriff proclaimed 
the court to be organized thus: “‘Oyez! a court is open 
for the administration of evenhanded justice to the poor 
and the rich, to the guilty and the innocent, without 
respect of persons; none to be punished without trial by 
their peers, and then in pursuance of the laws and evi- 
dence in the case.’’ In this wise, was heralded equality 
before the law. As there was no business before the 
court, adjournment was had without day. The specta- 
tors of this event were Indians, soldiers, trappers, and 
backwoodsmen. A week later the Court of Common 
Pleas was organized with dignified ceremony, a grand 
jury was empaneled, to which the court made an elabo- 
rate address, and the grand jury responded. Thereupon 
court adjourned. In addition to its civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, the Common Pleas discharged duties now 
devolving upon county commissioners. These first for- 
mal openings of courts in the Northwest Territory took 
place within the appellate district of which Scioto 
County is a part. 

In 1796, there were but four counties in the Northwest 
Territory; namely, Washington, Hamilton, St. Clair, 
and Knox. Their respective county seats were Marietta, 
Cincinnati, Vincennes, (in southwestern Indiana) and 
Kaskaskia (in southwestern Illinois). The General 
Court of three judges held sessions at the county seats, 
and later at Detroit. It had original and appellate 
jurisdiction in all civil and criminal causes; it had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of divorce and alimony; it had juris- 
diction to review the judgments of the inferior courts; 
and it was a court of last resort as its judgments were 
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not subject to review, even by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The salary of the judges was eight 
hundred dollars per annum. 

The General Court, together with the members of the 
bar, traveled in primitive fashion, amid primeval scenes. 
They rode horseback; their papers and other valuables 
were carried in saddlebags; and such extra clothing as 
could be conveniently carried was tied to the saddle. 
The necessities for the journey were borne by pack 
horses. There were no roads, no bridges, no ferries; 
their circuit was the blazed trail of the pioneer. Their 
route to Marietta was by way of Chillicothe and Jackson; 
their route to Detroit was by way of Dayton, Piqua, and 
Defiance. All members of the bench and bar were ex- 
posed to severe hardships, and at times were exposed to 
real danger. They camped at night, as it took them 
from six to ten days to travel from one county seat to 
another. Often they slept in the wilderness without 
any shelter. Frequently, they were drenched by rain, 
chilled by frost, or wet by the snows. There were no 
places to procure provisions on the way and there were 
no inns for their comfort. Only Indians, wild beasts, 
and hunters were the occupants of the wilderness with 
them. They traveled through dense forests and swamps, 
across prairies, and swam their horses over streams. 
Time was not of essence with them, for our forefathers 
evidently had plenty of time in which to do their work. 
Their work was not all hardship, however. Upon 
one of their journeys to Detroit, the court was enter- 
tained by the Indians at the Ottawa town on the Aug- 
laise with a lively football game between the bucks and 
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the squaws, in which the latter were victorious. The 
joy of the out-of-doors was the recreation of these old- 
time judges and lawyers. They communed with nature, 
lived among her charms, and were happy with their 
work, because they loved it. 

These judicial and legal pioneers, in whose footsteps 
our bench and bar have followed, builded well and 
builded wisely. They have left us a heritage rich in 
history; and they have handed: down to us principles 
that are the very cornerstone ‘of the republic. The 
General Court of the Northwest Territory was the Court 
of the Blazed Trail, for the circuit traveled by it was the 
trail blazed by the pioneer; it blazed the way for the 
establishment of law and order; it set the guideposts 
and the monuments in the Northwest Territory for a 
system of jurisprudence that provides an adequate 
remedy and commensurate redress for every civil wrong. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Scioto COUNTY AND THE WAR oF 1812 


“‘We should remember that one man is much the same as another, and 
that he is best who is trained in the severest school.’’ 
—THUCYDIDES. 


Causes for war—Scioto county volunteers—March to Detroit 
—Career of Captain Roop—Defeat and return—General 
Robert Lucas—Importance of his journal. 


Through the impressment of American seamen into the 
British service; and through the consequent conflicts be- 
tween their naval forces, a tense situation was created 
between England and the United States in 1811. The 
bitterness of feeling quickly spread to the frontiers of 
Ohio and Kentucky, when it became known that the 
Indians had been incited by the British in Canada to 
attack settlers on the frontier. The Greenville Treaty 
line was at this time the frontier; and a border warfare, 
between Indians and settlers, was being waged in north- 
western Ohio, just as such warfare had been earlier 
waged in southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. In 
Slocum’s ‘‘The Ohio Country 1783-1815,” it is made 
clear that Great Britain gave up the Northwest Terri- 
tory with begrudging reluctance; and that, despite the 
Treaty of Paris, that nation incited the Indians to resist 
civilized settlement, and to kill and capture the settlers. 
The persistency of such aggressions was one of the causes 
that led to the War of 1812. 

In November, 1811, the troops commanded by General 
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William Henry Harrison attacked a large force of In- 
dians, under the Shawnee chief Tecumseh, at Tippe- 
canoe Creek, Indiana and defeated them with terrible 
slaughter. Large quantities of the best British glazed 
powder and firearms, with the marks of their importa- 
tion from England still on them, were captured. This 
confirmation of the relation between the British and the 
Indians was sufficient to arouse the settlers in Ohio and 
Kentucky to combat; and Henry Clay became their 
champion. 

The Keyes Manuscripts, the ‘‘McDonald’s Sketches,” 
and ‘‘The Robert Lucas Journal,’ published by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa in 1906, give us the 
only clear history of the part played in the war of 1812 
by the volunteers from Scioto County. The methods 
by which the forces from Ohio and Kentucky were 
mobilized on the Canadian boundary will never be re- 
peated; and the individual freedom of those volunteers, 
both on the march and in skirmish, and their manner of 
warfare, will likewise have no parallel. When Governor 
Meigs called for volunteers, two companies were enlisted 
from Scioto County. One was commanded by Captain 
John Lucas, a brother of Robert Lucas; and the other, 
‘by Captain David Roop. They left Portsmouth April 
27, 1812, and marched to their destination by way of 
Chillicothe, Dayton, Urbana, the Maumee, the Raisin 
and the Huron rivers. At Dayton, their companies were 
united with others. Their route lay through a wilder- 
ness; and as provisions could not be secured along the 
way, they were obliged to convey them by wagon. 
Much of the distance was through swamp lands; and 
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roads had to be cut through forests and bridges built 
over streams as the army advanced. Four scouts, who 
had spent many years among the Indians, and who had 
made many trips to Detroit, acted as guides. They 
blazed a trail; and the soldiers followed with axes, spades, 
and shovels to make the way. After a weary round- 
about march, they finally reached Detroit. 

The volunteers from Scioto County were engaged in 
several skirmishes, and Captain Roop was given oppor- 
tunity to display his brilliant courage and superior 
ability in border warfare. Although he was an officer, 
he carried a rifle instead of a sword. His strategy was 
to protect his men personally. Upon one occasion, 
when his company was obliged to retreat, Captain Roop 
took a position in the rear, and fought the Indians 
single-handed, until his men got to a place of safety. 
Then he outran his enemies. He killed many Indians 
in skirmishes while they were in the act of tomahawking 
or knifing his soldiers. Such bravery and personal in- 
terest in their behalf endeared him to the soldiers under 
his command. His appearance and conduct were so 
unlike the dignity and bearing of an army officer that 
he was court-martialed for not maintaining an appear- 
ance becoming to an officer. He was found guilty, and 
reduced to the ranks; but the company at once re-elected 
him their captain. In a few days, he was again court- 
martialed—this time for intoxication. He was reduced 
to the ranks; but he was again re-elected by his company. 
He was of the same type of Indian fighter as were Daniel 
Boone, Simon Kenton, Kit Carson, and the many other 
brave individuals who were ever at the outposts of the 
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American frontier. This expedition brought to a close 
all warfare with Indians in which the men of Scioto 
County took part. 

When General Hull surrendered Detroit to the British, 
the volunteers from Scioto County were among the sur- 
rendered troops. They were paroled and transported 
across Lake Erie to the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 
from whence they made their way home as best they 
could. Some, including General Lucas, marched to 
Canton, thence to the Ohio River at Georgetown, near 
the Pennsylvania line, and descended the river in skiffs 
to Portsmouth, arriving there September fourth. The 
failure of the campaign was attributed to General Hull. 
His army felt especially bitter because he surrendered to 
the British without having engaged them in battle. A 
court-martial convicted him of cowardice, and he was 
sentenced to be shot; but the sentence was set aside by 
the President. 

During the participation of the Scioto County volun- 
teers in’ the war of 1812, though Robert Lucas was a 
Brigadier General of the Ohio Militia, his name remained 
as a member of his brother’s volunteer company. In 
the introduction to his Journal, Professor Parish says 
Brigadier General Lucas seems to have preferred the in- 
dependent duties of scout, guide, express, and ranger as 
the Journal clearly shows. The Robert Lucas Journal 
proves its importance as an historical document through 
the use made of it by Colonel Cass in his report, 
condemning the military conduct of General Hull. 
Colonel Cass incorporated in his report some of the 
Journal verbatim; and it is probable that it was loaned 
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to him for that purpose. General Lucas speaks of 
General Hull’s surrender as ‘‘the shameful degradation 
of the American character;’ as “our disgrace;’”’ as ‘‘ob- 
tained through treachery;’ and he concluded his Journal 
with the observation that the surrender “kindled an 
unexampled flame of patriotism in the western country; 
and it may, perhaps, be a useful caution to our govern- 
ment whom they entrust with the command of their 
armies.’’ A study of the Journal of this Scioto Coun- 
tian convinces us that General Hull, had he entered into 
battle with the British, instead of surrendering, would 
have won the fight. The soldiers of Scioto County 
undertook the terrible hardships of a march from Ports- 
mouth to Detroit only to surrender instead of to fight. 
I doubt if history furnishes a more valiant band of 
soldiers than those our pioneers sent to the front. To 
General Lucas, Captain Lucas, Captain Roop, and the 
men of their commands, are due the highest honors for 
their bravery and their devotion to country. The 
adage that ‘‘A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country and in his own house” is well exemplified 
in the life of Robert Lucas. Early sketches of his career 
visualize only the molehills in his life; for they give 
merely a provincial view. But time emphasizes his 
strength of character, his valor as an unflinching soldier, 
and his career as an able statesman. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CANOE TO TRAIN 


‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the field of air.”’ 
—Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802). 


Early methods of travel—Before the age of steam—Ohio’s 
river commerce—Dangers before steamboat days—Rafts— 
Ocean vessels—First steamboats—Dangers to steamboat 
navigation—Canal—Railroads—The Effie Afton—Benefits 
from railroads. 


So intimate is the relation between production and 
distribution that a chapter briefly outlining the history 
of the changes in the methods by which the commerce 
of our country was, and is, borne seems necessary. 
Transportation touches every element entering into 
daily life. And the subject leads us into broad fields, 
far beyond the confines of Scioto County. There are 
many books upon this subject which cannot fail to hold 
the interest of readers. It is from them that the facts 
here presented have been gathered. For those who 
would find joy in the romance of the days of the boat- 
men, there are the works of Professor Archer Butler 
Hulbert; viz., ‘“The Ohio River’? and ‘Historic High- 
ways of America’ volume 9; ‘‘Steamboat Days’ by 
Dayton; and “Mississippi Steamboatin’’’ by Herbert 
and Edward Quick (Holt, 1926). Every dweller upon 
the shores of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers should read 
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this delightful book by the Quicks. For those who find 
pleasure in delving into quaint books of long ago, ‘‘The 
Navigator” and ‘‘The Western Pilot” will afford satis- 
faction. 

From the earliest period to the beginning of the settle- 
ments, the canoe was almost the sole means of travel to 
regions that could be reached by the streams. However, 
the saddle-horse and packtrain were used in a limited 
way by the traders who sought for barter with the in- 
land Indian villages. The canoe was inadequate for 
the settler’s use because it could neither carry the house- 
hold goods of the emigrant to his new home, nor trans- 
port his produce to market. Before roads were built, 
the settlers made good use of the canoe for short trips, 
and for hunting and fishing. To supplement the canoe, 
there came into general use several types of boats, such 
as the pirogue, the bateau, the barge, and the keel- 
boat; each having a special adaptability. 

Until about 1792, the keel boat and canoe were in 
most common use. Keel boats were thus named because 
the timbers were built upon a small keel. Both could 
ascend against the currents. The former was pointed 
at each end, was from forty to eighty feet in length and 
twelve to eighteen feet in width at the middle; and could 
carry from twenty to forty tons of freight, in accordance 
with its size. In descending with the current, three 
hands were required, but in ascending six or eight were 
necessary. At each side of such boats, a walk-way was 
built along which walked the men whose muscles sup- 
plied the power. Two oarsmen on either side would 
set their poles in the stream-bed at the bow and walk to 
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the stern, each pushing on a pole as he did so. Then 
they hastened to the bow in order to make a new set 
with their poles. The cordelle was used in up-stream 
navigation of keel boats when such method was possible 
and less laborious than poling. The cordelle was a 
long rope attached near the bow in such manner that the 
boat would set out in the stream and not be drawn to 
the bank by the crew as they walked along the shore, 
rope over shoulder. Of course,.the cordelle could be 
used only where the shore afforded unobstructed prog- 
ress. In very swift water, the windlass was used to 
assist the cordelle. To this day, cordelling is often em- 
ployed in navigating the swift rivers of Alaska, British 
Columbia, and Yukon. The narrowness of such -boats 
permitted them to navigate the smaller tributaries for 
considerable distances. In this way, there was naviga- 
tion upon the Scioto River, with ten ton boats, as far as 
Franklinton, formerly the county seat of Franklin 
County, located at the mouth of Whetstone Creek, 
and now a part of West Columbus. A pirogue was of 
the form of a canoe; but, instead of being made of bark, 
it was made by hewing out a log, and then pointing one 
end of it. Sometimes two pirogues would be connected 
by poles extending from one to the other. 

Bateaux and barges were used for transporting greater 
tonnage than could be borne by keel boats. A bateau 
was widest at the middle and the barge was square at 
each end. Of the latter type, there was quite a variety; 
some of which, through the application of great labor, 
could go up-stream while others were adapted to down- 
stream voyages only. They carried as much as fifty 
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tons each. A common size was forty feet in length, 
twelve feet in width, and eight feet in depth. They 
were staunchly built, a roof protected the cargo, and 
there was a small cabin in the stern with brick fire- 
place for cooking. For power, they were equipped with 
sweeps at each side, thirty feet in length; and for steer- 
ing, there was an oar at the stern forty to fifty feet in 
length, while a gouge at the bow aided in swift water 
and warded off obstructions. Both barge and keel boat 
were often equipped with sails. Such boats were the 
real freighters, and it was in them, that the first home- 
steader brought his family and his goods to Scioto 
County. Other boats were known as Kentucky boats 
and New Orleans boats. The latter were larger and 
stronger than the former and were equipped with 
arched roof, fore and aft. Kentucky boats were from 
twenty to fifty feet in length and from ten to fourteen 
feet in breadth. Joists, three to four feet in length, 
were mortised to the gunwales and sided up like a house. 
A careful description of Ohio River boats may be found in 
“Travels on an Inland Voyage” by Christian Schultz, Jr. 
(New York, 1810). After the Indian Nemacolin’s 
Path became the Cumberland Road—now known as 
the National Pike—between Cumberland, Maryland, 
and Pittsburgh, practically all immigration into the 
Ohio Valley was by wagon. Many of my happiest 
boyhood hours were spent in listening to my grand- 
mother’s recital of her journey to Ohio by wagon in 1821 
when she was seven. She had a tale to tell, and she 
told it. 

There is such an informative inventory of the commod- 
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ities carried by flat boat and keel boat upon the Ohio 
River, to be found in the ‘‘Navigator’”’ (11th edition p. 
283) that we quote: 


“Commerce of the Ohio. 


We have been obligingly favored with 4 transcript from the books of Messrs. 
Nelson, Wade and Greatsinger, for two months; viz., Nov. 24, 1810, to Jan. 24, 
1811, 197 flat and 14 keel boats, descended the Falls of Ohio. 


18,611 bls. flour 59 Ibs. soap 


520 do. pork 300 do. feathers 
2,373 do. whiskey 400 do. hemp 
3,759 do. apples 1,484 do. thread 


1,085 do. cider 
721 do. royal 
43 do. wine 
323 do. peach brandy 
46 do. cherry bounce 
17 do. vinegar 
143 do. porter 
62 do. beans 
67 do. onions 
20 do. ginseng 
200 gross bottled porter 
260 Galls. Seneca oil! 
15,216 lbs. butter 
180 do. tallow 
64,750 do. lard 
6,300 do. beef 
4,433 do. cheese 


ALSO, 


154,000 do. rope yarn 
681,900 do. pork in bulk 
20,784 do. bale rope 
27,700 yds. bagging 
4,619 do. tow cloth 
479 coils tarred rope 
500 bushels oats 
1,700 do. corn 
216 do. potatoes 
817 hams venison 
4,609 do. bacon 
14,390 tame fowls 
155 horses 
286 slaves 
18,000 feet cherry plank 
279,300 do. pine do. 


A large quantity of potters’ ware, ironmongery, cabinet work, shoes, boots 
and saddlery, the amount of which could not be correctly ascertained.” 


1 An oil that floated freely upon the headwaters of Oil creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Allegheny. It was named for the Seneca tribe and mistak- 


ingly thought to alleviate rheumatic pain. 
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The large boats were sold per foot of length, the price 
depending upon strength. Kentucky and New Orleans 
boats cost from $1.00 to $1.50 per foot; keel boats from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per foot; and barges from $4.00 to $5.00 
per foot. 

The bateau and the barge were extensively used to 
market the produce of the farmers of the Ohio and Scioto 
valleys at New Orleans. After the cargo was sold and 
delivered the boat was sold for the lumber used in 
constructing it. The crew of the boat usually returned 
home afoot through Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky over the trail known as the Tennessee Path. The 
money paid for the cargo was carried on the person; and 
this caused the trail to be beset by robbers and gamblers. 
Many were the murders and robberies during this pe- 
riod, when the Ohio River was a border and, like all 
borders, infested by the lawless. The brutalities of 
such river pirates as Wilson of Cave-in-Rock, Jim Girty 
of Crow’s Nest, and Fluger of Cash Creek; and of such 
land pirates as Murrell and the sanctimonious Harpes, 
equaled the cruelties of the worst Ohio Indians. The 
difference was one of motive only. White men mur- 
dered and robbed to get the property of other white 
men, while the red men murdered and robbed that they 
might not be driven from their own. The flat boat 
era was an era of fighting men. Not only did they fight 
among themselves, but they also fought from necessity 
with the desperadoes who beset both river and trail. 
In fighting, the boatmen cruelly used every weapon 
with which nature has endowed man: fists, feet, knees, 
heads, teeth, and claws. All was fair in their warfare. 
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They maimed and crippled one another for life. Noses, 
lips, and ears were bitten off, and eyes were gouged out. 
Small wonder they delighted to call themselves “‘half- 
horse-half-alligator.”’ 

Until recent years, a form of transportation frequently 

seen upon the Ohio River was the raft. The timber cut 
along the tributaries was formed into rafts of logs and 
carried down to the main stream by freshets. Here 
small rafts were joined together and floated to the lum- 
ber mills in the cities. This method was wasteful 
because sudden freshets often carried thousands of logs 
into the main stream where they floated away and were 
lost. 
Just as present-day commerce is ever alert for new 
marts, so our forefathers had visions of their commerce 
being borne upon distant and strange seas. As early 
as 1793, the building of brigs and schooners for the ocean 
trade was begun at Pittsburg. Later, such vessels 
were built at Wheeling and Marietta; and even full- 
rigged ocean vessels were launched. These passed down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, during periods of high 
waters, and thence to the oceans of the world. 

The year 1811, marked the beginning of the end of 
muscle power and sail power as factors in navigation 
upon the Ohio River. That year, the first steamboat 
was successfully operated. Previously, two steamboats 
had been built; but they proved to be failures. On 
March 17, 1811, the New Orleans was launched at Pitts- 
burg. She was built under the supervision of Nicholas 
J. Roosevelt, a brother of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s 
grandfather. The boat was a stern-wheeler 138 feet 
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long, and equipped with two sails for emergency power. 
Its cost was $40,000.00. The steamboat, like every 
other invention, did not spring from the brain of one 
man. It was a development. In October, the boat 
began its first journey; but it was detained for a month 
at Louisville, thence proceeded to Natchez where it 
entered the southern Mississippi trade. Before leaving 
for her destination, however, she returned to Cincinnati 
for the purpose of testing her ability to navigate against 
the current. On the way to Natchez, she was in great 
peril, owing to the New Madrid earthquake, the most 
severe known to the Middle West. The Enterprise, 
built at Brownsville in 1814, was an improvement in 
upstream navigation. However, it was not until 1817, 
that the steamboat Washington established to a certainty 
the practicability of navigating upstream. Then, the 
construction of such boats began upon a large scale. 
As they increased in number, both freight rates and 
passenger fares swiftly declined. The Washington was 
the first flat bottomed, double decker. She was built by 
Henry M. Shreve. 

Ohio River navigation was endangered by bars and 
snags to such an extent that many steamboats were 
wrecked. Competition in speed, and the lack of knowl- 
edge in controlling steam to make it safe, added to the 
wrecks. These conditions brought about both govern- 
mental inspection and a demand for the improvement of 
the river. At times, the hazard of travel by steamboat 
saddened Scioto County homes. The Hurd family was 
long prominent in the county as furnacemen and steam- 
boat masters. January 30, 1866, the Missourz’s boilers 
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exploded, injuring her captain, Jesse Y. Hurd, killing 
his wife and one son, and injuring another son, Arthur 
Hurd. Two days later, the W. R. Carter met with a 
similar accident, in which Captain Jacob S. Hurd, a 
brother of Jesse Y. Hurd, and sixty-five passengers and 
employees were killed. From the beginning of steam 
navigation to 1848, there were lost on western waters 45 
steamboats by collision, 104 by fire, and 469 through 
striking snags. In 1851 alone, 33 steamboats and 728 
passengers and employees were lost in those waters. 

The crude tastes of the people were reflected in the 
gaudy and grotesque decorations of the boats. Their 
lawlessness was portrayed in the habitual presence of 
gamblers, who frequented every passenger boat, especi- 
ally those plying the Mississippi. The prey of these 
gamblers was the farmer returning from New Orleans 
with the proceeds of his crops. An astounding record of 
the activities and cold-blooded ways of the gambler 
may be found in Devol’s ‘‘Forty Years a Gambler on 
the Mississippi.” From 1830 to the sixties, travel by 
steamboat on the Ohio River was, at times, dangerous, 
not only because of boiler explosions and fires, but also 
because of the gambling, drinking, and resulting brawls 
aboard. 

Scioto County produced much heavy freight in the 
form of pig iron and farm produce. As Portsmouth 
was the distributing point by canal to much of inland 
Ohio, the steamboat business became one of prime im- 
portance to Scioto County. Many were the boats 
daily landing along her wharves. Their names became 
familiar to all the people. Noted among those, that 
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the writer now recalls, were the Bostona, Fleetwood, 
Telegraph, Bonanza, Ohio No. 4, and the Fanny Dugan. 
Many citizens of Portsmouth were engaged in the steam- 
boat business, among them being Enos B. Moore, Wil- 
liam Moore, William Russell Smith, Duvall Young, 
William P. Ripley, George H. Gharky, Preston Lod- 
wick, John Lodwick, and A. W. Williamson. 

The application of steam power to river navigation 
brought on the era of Ohio canals; and again we find 
Scioto County favored in location. The canal from 
Portsmouth to Cleveland was begun in 1825 and com- 
pleted December 1, 1832. Canal boats were operated 
by mule power, the journey to Columbus being made 
in twenty-four hours. Much produce was brought by 
canal to Portsmouth, where it was transferred to steam- 
boats, bound for southern ports. The canal, however, 
proved to be a poor instrumentality of commerce; for it 
was often frozen, and frequently its banks were broken, 
and business was at a standstill. 

There is a good description of the canal, and of the 
early steamboat traffic on the Ohio River, found in the 
legend on the map of Portsmouth, prepared by Francis 
Cleveland, in 1830: 


“The Ohio Canal is 310 miles long, the Columbus side cut 11 miles, 
the Lancaster lateral Canal 9 miles, the Muskingum side cut 23 miles 
which, with fifteen miles of river navigation to Zanesville, makes, say 
17 miles; the Walhonding feeder (navigable) which connects the Wal- 
honding or White woman’s river with the canal, and the Tuscarawas 
feeder (navigable), which connects the Tuscarawas River and the still 
water with the Canal, say three miles, making a total inland navigation 
of 350 miles. It is 40 feet wide and 4 feet deep; has two summits, 
the Licking and the Portage, 144 locks, and a total ascent and descent 
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of 1212 feet. It passes through the fertile and populous valleys of the 
Scioto, the Muskingum, and the Cuyahoga Rivers; and connects to- 
gether the interior towns of Chillicothe, Circleville, Columbus, Lancas- 
ter, Newark, Dresden, and Zanesville, besides many others of less note. 
It is the connecting link between the navigation of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and the northern lakes, the New York and the Wel- 
land canals; intersecting the former at Portsmouth on the Ohio River, 
and the latter at Cleveland, on Lake Erie. Through this artificial link 
the great southern staples of the lower Mississippi will pass for the sup- 
ply of the interior of the state of Ohio andthe country bordering on the 
lakes. Portsmouth is pleasantly situated at the intersection of the 
Canal with the Ohio River. In 1828 there were 804 arrivals and de- 
partures of steamboats at this place, and in 1829 there were 890. The 
average tonnage of these boats is about 170 tons; on the completion of 
the Canal around the falls of the Ohio, and the Ohio Canal, boats of the 
largest class will deposit at this point their cargoes of sugar, coffee, 
cotton, &c for the interior of Ohio and the country bordering on the 
northern lakes, and receive, by way of return cargo, the flour, pork, 
whiskey &c of the interior brought down by the canal.”’ 


Once the railroads became firmly established in the 
field of commerce, the steamboat and the canal became 
instruments of the past. The greater speed of trains, 
their safety, their facility in reaching the sources whence 
commerce is created, their ability to transport enormous 
tonnage, and their reliability make them the greatest 
agencies for transportation yet devised by man. Just 
how much commerce will return to a river made more 
efficient by costly systems of locks and dams is 
problematical. Future experience alone will determine 
whether the return to the nation will justify its cost to 
the tax-payers. Many are confident of an ever increas- 
ing recurrence to river freight traffic. Rates, not senti- 
ment, will be the deciding factor. 
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The first railroad in Ohio was constructed in 1836 
from Toledo (then a two year old municipality) west- 
wardly for thirty miles into Michigan. Not until a 
few years later, did the short lines, now parts of the ex- 
tensive Pennsylvania and New York Central systems, 
get under way. The first railroad built in Scioto County 
was that from Hamden to Portsmouth. Like all other 
railroads, financial difficulties resulted in frequent 
changes of name. At last, it has become the Baltimore 
and Ohio and will probably ever be thus known. The 
natural resources of the territory served by it are the 
richest in Scioto County. Such resources invited a 
means of outlet. The principal tonnage of the railroad 
was pig iron, iron ore, coal, and corn. Today pig iron, 
coal, and iron ore are hauled in comparatively small 
quantities; and the finished products of fireclay and 
other clays have taken their places. On September 
10th, 1852, the first locomotive was seen in Portsmouth, 
and on October 5th, 1853 the railroad was completed 
and connected with the main line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio at Hamden. The branch line was constructed as 
a narrow gauge railroad, but in 1866 it was changed to 
a standard gauge. Some of the more ambitious and 
energetic business men of Scioto County were promi- 
nent in the construction of the first railroad. Among 
them was Joshua V. Robinson, Sr., who was president of 
the corporation, Charles A. M. Damarin, Peter Kinney, 
Joseph Riggs, James L. McVey and John McDowell. 
Later, George Johnson, George A. Waller, and John P. 
Terry were members of the board of directors. 

On January 10, 1878, the Scioto Valley railway was 
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completed between Columbus and Portsmouth. Much 
of the cost of this railroad was defrayed by the sale of 
stock to people living along its line. Though all of this 
was lost to them, in a larger sense their gain has been 
great. On January 18th, 1881, the Scioto Valley rail- 
way was completed between Portsmouth and Ironton. 
It was acquired by the Norfolk and Western on June 21, 
1890. On August 25th, 1884, the railroad between 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth was completed; and on May 
14th, 1887, it was extended to Sciotoville. This was 
also a narrow gauge railroad but was soon changed to 
standard gauge. On March 1, 1901 it was purchased by 
the Norfolk and Western. Hon. Wells A. Hutchins, 
Sr. and John G. Peebles were prominently connected 
with the construction of the Scioto Valley railway. 
With the development of that line, and with the expan- 
sion of the Norfolk and Western railway in Ohio, Judge 
James W. Bannon ever had an intimate relation. It 
will be many years before his impress upon it will be 
effaced. 

On January 5, 1889, the Chesapeake and Ohio was 
completed between Huntington and Cincinnati. On 
July 31, 1917 that system completed the extension of its 
railroad to Waverly, crossing the Ohio River at Scioto- 
ville. The bridge at the latter place was dedicated by 
Miss Elizabeth Bannon who, with unerring aim, hurled 
a bottle of champagne against a girder, shattering the 
bottle into bits, and wasting the most delightful of 
aromas upon a multitude of hankering onlookers. This 
is one incident of history that may not be repeated. The 
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year 1927 will see the tracks of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio in Columbus. 

These railroads have ever kept pace with commerce, 
and have promptly met the demands of the public. 
For many years, their freight trains were composed 
of a few small cars; but both car size and train length 
have increased tremendously. By the side of a modern 
Mallet locomotive, the locomotive of fifty years ago 
seems a toy. Although the Scioto Valley railway was 
built to haul grain to the seaboard, its principal use is to 
haul coal to the Great Lakes region. When one sur- 
veys the expansion of the railroad systems of our coun- 
try, it must be clear to his mind that, though steam- 
boats and canals were good and faithful servants, the 
railroads have proved far better ones. 

As the railroads became factors in transportation, 
and the steamboats began to feel the effects of their 
competition, a decided opposition developed. Their 
battles usually waged about the bridging of navigable 
streams; the boatmen contending that the piers in the 
stream were a menace to navigation, and the railroads 
contending that the boatmen only desired to lengthen 
the bridge spans in order to make the cost prohibitive. 
In the research upon this subject, my mind was taken 
back to boyhood days at my father’s table, and to some 
plated ware that bore the words ‘‘Steamer Effie Afton.” 
That steamboat was owned by my grandmother’s 
brother, Captain Jacob S. Hurd. All that we children 
knew about the table-ware was that the boat from which 
it came ran against a pier of a Mississippi River bridge, 
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burned and sank; and this table-ware was salvaged. 
The forks and spoons meant little to us, other than the 
use for which they were intended. However, they now 
tell an interesting story; for in Dayton’s recent book 
“Steamboat Days’”’ (Stokes 1925) I read this: 


“Railroads timidly intruded the steamboat field. The Chicago & 
Rock Island was bold enough to build a wooden bridge of Howe truss 
type, five spans and draw, at Davenport in 1853, and completed in 
1856. F. J. Nevens, valuation engineer:of the present Rock Island 
system, uncovered the story of the war between the steamboat interests 
and the Mississippi & Missouri Railroad, precipitated by the bridge 
building. The bridge was built in the face of powerful opposition and a 
prohibitive ruling by Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, for it crossed a 
government reservation. 

‘Who can tell the true story of Effie Afton, that Louisville-New 
Orleans packet steamboat sent north from St. Louis on her first trip?” 
asks Mr. Nevens. ‘Who can describe the impelling thought that con- 
trols this boat on the morning of May 6th—14 days after the crossing of 
the first train—when the steamboat proceeded some 200 feet above the 
draw, and then, one of her side wheels stopping, she swung in against 
the bridge? Who can tell just how the galley stove tipped over that set 
fire to the steamboat, and which in its burning destroyed the bridge span 
where it struck? Is it possible that Parker, the pilot, might solve the 
riddle were he here?’’ 

“Effie Afton’s owners sued for damages. The directors of the bridge 
company knew popular feeling was with the steamboat fraternity. They 
anticipated lower courts would decide for the steamboat owners ‘“‘owing 
to the prevailing sentiment.’ A strong and popular man was needed 
to handle the case for the railroad’s subsidiary. A young lawyer from 
Sangamon County, Illinois, was recommended, “‘one of the best men to 
state a case forcibly and convincingly, with a personality to appeal to 
any judge or jury hereabouts,”’ as his sponsor described him—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The case was docketed as Hurd vs. Railroad Bridge Company and was 
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tried before Justice John McLean in the Circuit Court, September, 1857. 
The jury failed to agree and was discharged. 


The insinuations indicated by the interrogatories of 
the Rock Island’s valuation engineer are unsound. It 
was unnecessary either to sink or to burn a steamboat 
for the purpose of burning a bridge. Besides, it is 
apparent that the bridge was a menace to navigation 
for Congress ordered its removal and its rebuilding upon 
a different plan. This engineer merely took the decimal 
point of view of the tragedy. Jacob S. Hurd was a 
man of the highest character. During the Civil War, 
he commanded a gunboat. His tragic death, after the 
war, has been told in this chapter. Some consolation 
may be derived from the fact that it required the skill 
of one of the great men of the world to bring about a 
jury disagreement when Captain Hurd sought redress 
in a court of law. 

When the Chesapeake and Ohio railway bridged the 
Ohio River at Sciotoville, the steamboatmen engaged 
in the coal carrying trade, vigorously, but unsuccess- 
fully, opposed its construction, claiming that it would 
menace navigation. This was a reversion to the ways 
of the masters of sailing vessels who, upon any or no 
pretext, would smash a wheel of the early steamboats. 

Every person and every community in America en- 
joys certain benefits from the railroads of our country; 
benefits which may be described as being common to 
all; and not the least of these is the revenue arising from 
taxation. A few communities enjoy certain special 
benefits arising from this source not common to all com- 
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munities. Scioto County is not one of the counties 
that ‘‘sees the commerce of a world go by;’ for it ex- 
tensively participates in such commerce. But it also 
derives further benefit; for within its borders are exten- 
sive railroad terminals and shops giving rise to an 
ever increasing flow of wages to stimulate every activity 
within our county. Wise are those communities which 
deal justly with the creator of the pay-roll. 

Motorized youth, to appreciate fully the accomplish- 
ments of the last two generations, need but read “A 
Journey to Ohio in 1810” by Margaret Van Horn 
Dwight (Yale University Press) and reflect upon what 
the transportation systems, created by the father and the 
grandfather, have done for mankind. Consider. how 
hard was life for your forefathers, and how easy their 
work has made it for you. It will make you proud, 
and rightly so, of the blood that courses through your 
veins, and through the veins of all who strive to make 
this a better world in which to live. 

Each major invention has produced results, often 
startling, to the daily life of mankind. Whitney’s 
cotton gin was the means of fostering slavery in the 
South; and, also, an indirect cause for the Civil War. 
The successful application of steam engines to boats by 
Fulton in 1807, changed existing forms of trade and 
travel. On the first railroads, the cars were drawn by 
horses; but in 1831, crude locomotives began to be put 
into service. This revolution in overland travel, stimu- 
lated the invention of labor saving machinery and the 
production of newspapers and magazines. Electric 
power for transportation is largely responsible for the 
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expansion of cities; and the gasoline motor has increased 
the elasticity of such expansion. The automobile has 
encouraged the building of the best highways that can 
be constructed, but it also has increased living expenses 
and taxes to a marked degree. What effects the trans- 
portation by automobile and airplane, and the develop- 
ment of electric power, will have upon the future daily 
life of the human family, can only be told when they are 
manifest. Certain it is that the development in trans- 
portation has done more for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of mankind than that of any other agency. Not 
the least of its benefits is that of the diffusion of 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE WONDER OF [RON AND STEEL 


“‘The Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal; 
Loud strokes, and hissings of tormented steel 
Are heard around: the boiling waters roar; 
And smoky flames thro’ fuming tunnels soar.” 

—VIRGIL 


Presence of natural resources—Three periods of production— 
Charcoal furnaces—Charcoal—The rural furnace—Early 
transportation—Iron industry established in Portsmouth— 
Lack of stability—Hanging Rock Iron Region—Coke furnaces 
—Present day methods—By-product coke ovens—Production 
methods—Products—Manufacture of steel. 


Nature confers her blessings without favoritism. Al- 
though she has not bestowed upon Scioto County a 
wealth of harvest fields, in the same degree as those 
enjoyed in some other regions, she has bountifully ac- 
corded to the county certain natural resources, and so 
_ deposited others both north and south of the State of 
Ohio, that Scioto County’s portion of the Ohio Valley 
has become a location unrivalled for manufacturing. 
Here has been brought to workmen, merchants, and 
bankers an opportunity for development; and to the 
farmer a convenient market for his produce. 

While the settler in search of a farm betook himself to 
the fertile soils, the prospector, on the other hand, 
examined the hills for minerals. His discovery of iron 
ores and limestone deposits within Scioto County opened 
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the way for the beginning of manufactures on what was 
then a large scale. There was also hardwood in abun- 
dance from which to make charcoal. A study of the 
manufacture of iron in Scioto County results in the 
division of the subject into three periods. During the 
first period, charcoal iron was produced, transportation 
for assembling raw materials was by ox team and dis- 
tribution of pig iron to the mills was by river and canal. 
At the beginning of this period the railroad was not a 
factor. It came into use later. During the second per- 
iod, coke iron was produced; the transportation for 
assembling raw material being by railroad. In the pres- 
ent, or third period, the production of coke and the by- 
products arising from it, the manufacture of pig iron, 
the conversion of pig iron into steel, and the manufac- 
ture of finished products from pig iron and steel are com- 
bined into a single industry. 

Iron ore, charcoal, and limestone composed the raw 
materials for producing pig iron during the first period. 
In Scioto County, the essentials were so grouped in the 
earth, and upon its surface, that furnaces could be 
located where all raw materials were conveniently at 
hand. Those were the days of muscle power. Human 
muscle dug the ore and limestone; human muscle felled 
the trees and made the charcoal from them; the muscle 
of oxen hauled the ore, limestone, and charcoal to the 
furnace and the pig iron to the Ohio River. Those were 
the days when Muscle flinched not, and Muscle was king. 
Charcoal iron furnaces were put into operation and the 
first period in the development of the industry had its 
beginning. The following tabulation contains informa- 
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tion respecting all of the charcoal furnaces that were 
operated in Scioto County: 


Scioto County’s Charcoal Furnaces 


YEAR OF ORIGINAL ABAN- 
NAME CONSTRUC- BY WHOM BUILT DAILY TON DONED 
TION CAPACITY 


| ef | 


Franklin 1827 | Daniel Young, John Hurd, and 7 1860 


others 
Junior 1828 | Daniel Young, John Hurd, and 8 1876 
others 
Scioto 1828 | Gen. William Kendall © iD 1892 
Bloom 1830 | Christian, Joshua, and John Benner 15 1904 
Clinton 1832 | McCallum and others 11 1873 
Ohio 1845 | Thomas W. Means and David 15 1882 
Sinton 
Bimpire 1846 | Glidden Bros. 7 1876 
Harrison 1853 | Boston Eifort and Henry Spillman 12 P1872 


Howard 1853 | John Campbell and D. T. Woodrow 15 


As production is carried on today, the output of these 
furnaces was small, their range being, when constructed, 
from seven to fifteen tons each, for every twenty-four 
hours; however, the capacities of some may have been 
changed after their construction. The real estate owned 
in connection with them was extensive, being from five 
to ten thousand acres each. The cost of the land was 
about $1.25 an acre and a wide area of land was neces- 
sary in order that there might be an adequate supply of 
ore, limestone, and hardwood especially, for charcoal. 
The timber lands yielded per acre about forty cords of 
wood suitable for making charcoal. The wood was 
stacked in cone shaped piles and covered with a layer of 
leaves, then a layer of earth four inches in thickness. 
Holes were left around the base to supply air and a 
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large opening was left in the center at which to ignite 
the mass. This center opening was closed after the fire 
had started; and the wood was permitted to char for 
six or seven days. The charcoal was sold in loads of 
about two hundred bushels each, and brought from ten 
to twenty dollars a load. Ore, limestone, and charcoal 
were put into a furnace and ignited; and the metal in 
the ore would be reduced to a molten state. This molten 
metal was permitted to flow from the furnace into semi- 
cylindrical molds that had been made in the sand on the 
cast house floor. Metal thus formed in a mold is called 
a “pig.’’ The use of the sand mold is now obsolete. 
Each furnace was a little realm about which were 
grouped the homes of the workmen, the stables for 
mules and oxen, the blacksmith’s and carpenter’s shops, 
the company’s store, and the school house. When the 
furnace was in blast, the neighborhood was a busy place, 
peopled by men, rough of speech and honest of purpose. 
Wagons of ore, charcoal, and iron, drawn by oxen, often 
as many as eight teams to a wagon, passed to and fro 
from furnace to mine or from furnace to shipping point. 
The blacksmith’s shop rang with the music of the anvil; 
the crack of the whip urged the laboring oxen to draw 
the creaking wagons. There were great streams of 
molten iron pouring forth; and, at night, the furnace 
illuminated the surrounding skies. The furnace owner 
was the mighty man of the region; he paid the taxes, 
employed the school teacher, and collected for the minis- 
ter. But these things are of the past. Prominent 
furnace owners, not heretofore named, were Orin B. 


Gould, Sr., John Gould, Jacob Hurd, Jesse Hurd, Joseph 
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M. G. Smith, Louis C. Robinson, James D. Clare, 
John W. Lummis, Jesse Young, Wells A. Hutchins, Sr., 
Andrew Crawford, Charles A. M. Damarin, and John 
H. Simmons. 

The production of a commodity having the weight of 
pig iron as compared with its bulk, immediately brought 
forth the problem of transportation. At the beginning, 
all the iron was hauled to the Ohio River and shipped 
by barge or boat. This method necessarily afforded a 
limited market, not at all in keeping with the ambitions 
of Scioto’s pioneer furnacemen. The building of the 
Ohio Canal, with termini at Cleveland and Portsmouth, 
was heralded with joy, and with high hopes for the rapid 
growth of Portsmouth. The Francis Cleveland map of 
Portsmouth (1830), upon which the canal is delineated, 
thus expresses, in the inscription imprinted upon it, the 
iron production of our forefathers: 


“Tron ore of a superior quality abounds in the vicinity of this place. 
The manufacture of it into pig metal, hollow ware, and bar iron has 
already commenced with much spirit and success and is extending itself. 
There are at the present time within 30 miles of the mouth of the canal 
11 furnaces and 10 forges in operation which have already manufactured 
at the rate of upward of 11,000 tons of castings, and 1700 tons of bar iron 
per annum, amounting in value to a half million of dollars.’’ 


The canal did not bring permanent prosperity. It 
served its purpose well, though but briefly. The rail- 
road proved so much superior in transportation that the 
canal was forced to give way. That Portsmouth was 
destined soon to become a populous city, and that the 
iron industry was of prime importance, was not merely a 
local belief. And that such was the generally accepted 
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view is clear from this passage in Atwater’s ‘‘History of 
Ohio”’ (1838): 


“Portsmouth was laid out in 1805, on the northern elevated bank of 
the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto river, in latitude 38° 43’ north, by 
Henry Massie, Esquire. The Ohio and Erie canal terminates here, three 
hundred and nine miles in length. The bottom on which it stands, is 
sufficiently spacious for a population of fifty, or even one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, though at present it contains only about three 
thousand. The surface of the town is four hundred and seventy feet above 
the ocean, and ninety-four feet below the surface of Lake Erie. To 
persons passing along the Ohio river, the aspect of the town, with its 
factories, large, substantial and handsome stores, dwelling houses and 
churches, produces a pleasing effect. A splendid new court house and 
jail, four churches, a market house, thirty stores, two large taverns, and 
several boarding houses, a printing office, and a banking house, are among 
the buildings of Portsmouth. Within thirty-five miles of this place on 
the southeast, and east of it, are twenty-five blast furnaces for the manu- 
facture of iron. Besides these, there are six water forges. There is also 
a rolling mill in the town itself, owned by Thomas Gaylord and company. 

“The iron thus manufactured, near Portsmouth, is worth now, two 
millions of dollars annually, and is increasing rapidly, in amount and 
value. Goods are sold here, annually to the amount of four hundred 
thousand dollars, besides a large amount of commission business. The 
total value of the productions of Scioto county, annually, is about one 
million of dollars. These productions have been constantly and rapidly 
increasing, especially during the last four years. This town must soon 
be among our largest manufacturing and mercantile cities of the western 
states, and so continue to be forever. It is now improving rapidly, like 
Circleville, while from the depression of business, other towns improve 
slowly, or are not improving at the present time.”’ 


The presence of iron furnaces convenient to Ports- 
mouth invited the erection of plants in that city for the 
manufacture of iron and steel products. As early as 
1832, the mill, known as Gaylord’s Rolling Mill, was 
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put into operation for the production of bars and nails. 
Other forms of manufacturing using iron, such as 
foundries, were established. In 1872, the Burgess Steel 
and Iron Works was constructed. Among those promi- 
nent in the manufacture of iron and steel products in 
Portsmouth were Thomas G. Gaylord, Benjamin B. 
Gaylord, Charles Burgess, Levi D. York, James D. Clare, 
Frank V. Knauss, Henry F. Bertram and Robert G. 
Bryan. 

The prosperity of the iron industry was, however, 
uncertain; yes, even hazardous. Fortunes were quickly 
made and frequently quickly lost. The market lacked 
stability. During the Civil War, as much as ninety 
dollars a ton was paid for pig iron, while during the 
boom times of 1873 and 1880 the price went to sixty- 
five dollars a ton. Periods of intense activity, when 
wages of workmen were high and profits of owners were 
large, were followed by periods of depression with unem- 
ployment and heavy losses. The furnaceman or mill 
owner, overtaken by a period of depression at a time 
when his manufactured stock was large, often went down 
in bankruptcy. But few of the pioneer furnacemen 
appreciated the fact that the only way to build financial 
strength is by creating a surplus from profits instead of 
distributing all in dividends and salaries to the owners. 
Such mistaken financial policy caused the failure of many 
of Scioto County’s most aggressive and earnest business 
men. Indeed, only men of the most daring business 
courage could cope with the uncertainties which beset 
their efforts. To the men of that period who failed, this 
generation is grateful; for their energy and resolution 
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carried on the great industry until better methods and a 
firmer financial policy have placed the iron industry 
upon a stable foundation. Their failures, if failures in 
the true sense they may be called, contributed much to 
the success of the present day. In judging their efforts, 
it must always be borne in mind that, during the days 
of the charcoal furnacemen, the processes of iron making 
had not developed to anything commensurate with the 
present state of the art. Science is the handmaiden of 
manufacture; science is ever producing some new thing. 
But should we fail to appreciate the work of the old fur- 
nacemen, we should, as Baron Bramwell so well has said, 
“hold that, because the world gets wiser as it gets older, 
therefore it was foolish before.” 

The iron industry continued to be the principal indus- 
trial activity in Scioto County for many years. But 
at some time during the decade between 1850 and 1860, 
the remorseless hand of better methods began to cast 
aside the Ohio charcoal furnaces. The first real com- 
petition came from Pennsylvania where pig iron beganto 
be produced by the coke and the stone-coal methods. 
The demand for iron created by the Civil War, however, 
sustained our local industry until that conflict passed 
into history. Then, the days of the charcoal furnaces 
were numbered; and they soon went out of blast forever, 
Bloom being the last survivor. 

The furnaces of Scioto County were a part of those 
composing the location known to the iron trade as the 
Hanging Rock Iron Region; and the development of the 
local industry cannot be explained without considering 
something of what took place in that region. The 
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Hanging Rock Iron Region embraced the counties of 
Scioto, Jackson, Lawrence, Vinton, Hocking, and Gallia 
in Ohio, and Boyd, Greenup, and Carter counties in 
Kentucky. Eighty-nine furnaces, with an average 
daily capacity of about fourteen tons each, and a com- 
bined capacity of thirteen hundred tons, had been con- 
structed in the region. Of these, seventy-four pro- 
duced charcoal iron, and fifteen produced coke iron. 
The smallest had an original capacity of one ton, and 
the largest sixty tons, the latter being a bituminous 
furnace. The first charcoal furnace was erected in 
1818 at Argillite in Greenup County. It was a one ton 
furnace. The first bituminous furnace in this region 
was built in 1856 in Jackson County; but it was not until 
the late sixties and during the seventies that the bitumi- 
nous furnaces became factors in the Hanging Rock Iron 
Region. The second period of development was found 
in the erection of coke furnaces, but none of them were 
built in Scioto County, though several were erected in 
the Hanging. Rock Iron Region. The coke furnaces 
used ores mined in the Lake Superior Region and coke 
produced in West Virginia from the coal fields in that 
state. Railroads and machinery largely supplanted mus- 
cle power, and the railroad became an increasingly 
important factor. While the old charcoal furnace pro- 
duced but one grade of iron, the coke furnace produces 
several; such as foundry pig, malleable pig, Bessemer pig, 
basic pig, silvery pig, ferrosilicon pig and many others. 
During this early period pig iron bore a transportation 
charge from furnace to mill; it further gave a profit 
to the manufacturer, who operated an expensive unit 
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for the sole purpose of producing iron, the finished prod- 
uct of the furnace; and the raw material for the mills 
and foundries. 

The present position of Portsmouth in the iron and 
steel trade is that of the third period. This fact is not 
due to any agency that first built the industry in Scioto 
County. Our mineral resources are no longer sufficient 
supplies for the furnace and the steel mill. The iron 
industry of today is established upon the firm founda- 
tions of advantage of location, consolidation in produc- 
tion, and a conservative citizenship which is ever appre- 
ciative of those who build within their midst. The 
advantage possessed by the Central West as a location 
for the manufacture of iron and steel is the determining 
factor in its favor. It lies between the ore deposits of 
the Great Lakes region and the extensive coal beds of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; fluxing stone is equally 
available. The selection of this region for iron furnaces 
and steel mills is logical; for the raw materials must be 
assembled somewhere, and that somewhere should 
naturally be where it can be done most economically. 

This third period of the iron industry is in a highly 
specialized form. As the coke furnace replaced the 
charcoal furnace, a combination of forces which produce 
pig iron and those which use such iron as their raw 
materials, is replacing the single coke furnace. Exten- 
sive steel-making plants mine iron ore from their own 
properties in the Lake Superior region; they mine coal 
from their own mines in the hills of Kentucky and West 
Virginia; they mine their own limestone; they use com- 
mon carriers by railroad to assemble these raw materials 
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at a point best adapted by location, and by the rate 
structure for both inbound and outbound freight. The 
railroad has replaced the patient and faithful ox of the 
days of charcoal iron. 

At the assembling point, coal is converted into coke 
and every by-product of this process is saved and sold. 
The coke, ore, and limestone produce the iron and, 
while the iron is still in a molten state, it is delivered to 
the open hearths where it is refined into steel ingots. 
These steel ingots are fabricated into different forms 
useful to man and these are distributed to markets by 
railroads. Less than half the total output of iron in 
the United States is permitted to solidify before being 
transformed into steel. At the ore and coal mines, and 
at the manufacturing plants, all carrier service is per- 
formed by the owner’s industrial railroads. Some com- 
panies own lake boats for transporting ore, some own 
river boats for transporting coal, and some own freight 
cars for transporting their products. 

The assembling of all processes necessary in the pro- 
duction of steel in Portsmouth was somewhat natural 
in the development of the energies of mankind. The 
only strange thing about it is that it did not come sooner. 
For more than eighty years, Portsmouth used iron as 
raw material, but produced no iron from the ore. In 
his ‘‘Historical Collections,’’ Howe notes that in 1847 
three steamboats were continually plying between Ports- 
mouth and the iron regions of Scioto and Lawrence 
counties. The various forms of iron and their uses 
multiplied so rapidly that in order to insure a supply of 
iron, both adequate and certain, it was necessary that it 
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be produced at the steel mill. After the railroads were 
built, the iron produced in Lawrence and Jackson coun- 
ties was brought to Portsmouth by rail. In 1916 freight 
rates began to advance, and further increased the cost 
of procuring the essential raw material for the steel 
mills. Such conditions caused the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration in 1916 to build a modern blast furnace at 
Portsmouth. Consequently, a furnace capable of pro- 
viding 200,000 gross tons annually was erected and put 
into operation. ‘That it has proved successful is shown 
by records established by it. No similar installation has 
surpassed it. We are of the opinion that the production 
of this single furnace is greater than ten times the com- 
bined annual production of the charcoal furnaces once in 
blast in Scioto County. 

In order to operate blast furnaces under present day 
conditions, an adequate supply of coke is indispensable. 
The stimulus of the World War, with its enormous de- 
mands for iron, and steel, made this problem a difficult 
one. Previous to 1892, all coke was produced in the 
United States in beehive ovens at the coal mines; and 
the by-products were wasted. The first by-product 
coke ovens were built that year at Syracuse, New York; 
but the cost of such a plant, and the limited market for 
its by-products, were responsible for the new methods 
being adopted with reluctance. In 1912, the first by- 
product coke plant was built in the Hanging Rock Iron 
Region at Ashland. On December 1, 1916, the con- 
struction of such a plant was begun at Portsmouth; and 
though not fully completed it was put into operation 
December 2, 1917. This was an entirely corporate en- 
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terprise; the capital stock being owned, in equal portions, 
by Semet-Solvay Company, Whitaker-Glessner Com- 
pany, and The Columbus Iron and Steel Company. On 
November 15, 1921, the corporation was reorganized 
under the name of The Portsmouth By-Product Coke 
Company and passed to the joint and equal ownership 
of Wheeling Steel Corporation and The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company. 

The plant consists of one hundred and eight ovens, 
each having a capacity of sixteen and one-half tons, with 
suitable appliances for the recovery of the crude by- 
products. The ovens are each twelve feet high, twenty- 
one inches wide, and thirty-six feet long. Their walls 
are of silica brick arranged in a series of six intercon- 
necting flues on either side of the chambers. Each 
chamber is charged with sixteen and one-half tons of 
coal which is dumped into it from the top. The walls 
of the ovens are heated by a portion of the gas previously 
evolved in the coking business. It takes eighteen or 
more hours to complete the coking process. 

The gas produced from the coal as it is converted into 
coke is collected in mains; the tar and the ammonia 
liquor are removed by condensation and by scrubbing 
with water. Then the tar and the liquor are separated 
by decantation; and later the crude benzol is separated 
from the remaining gas. This crude benzol is an oil, 
light amber in color, and contains benzol, toluol, xylol 
and other homologues of the benzol series. These in- 
gredients are separated from the crude benzol and used 
for motor fuel; and as a foundation for the manufacture 
of dyes, explosives, preservatives, and medicinal prepara- 
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tions. The ammonia liquor is freed from impurities, 
reduced to agua ammonia, and used in refrigeration, and 
in the manufacture of explosives, fertilizer, and chemical 
compounds of ammonia. The moisture, included in the 
tar, is extracted and this tar is used for road building, 
roofing, wood preservatives, paints and for various other 
purposes. The surplus gas is piped to the steel mills 
where it is used for fuel in the manufacture of steel. 

The capacity of the by-product coke plant is about 
twenty-four hundred tons of coal a day which yields 
about sixteen hundred tons of coke. In addition to 
the coke, each ton of coal yields about ten thousand 
five hundred cubic feet of fuel gas. Six thousand feet 
of this gas is piped to the steel mills and the remainder 
is used for heating the oven walls. The ton of coal fur- 
ther yields six pounds of ammonia, three gallons of 
benzol products, and ten gallons of tar. 

The coke is screened into sizes suitable for furnace 
and domestic use and the finer particles are used for 
fuel at the plant. The domestic coke is sold but the 
furnace coke is sent to the blast furnace adjoining the 
plant or to the furnaces at Columbus where it is used in 
the manufacture of pig iron. 

The pig iron which is produced at the blast furnace is 
conveyed, while in a molten state, to the bath of the 
steel furnace, where it is supplemented by certain pro- 
portions of scrap metal. It passes through a melting 
process, and lime is added for the removal of impurities 
and manganese to serve as a bond. Steel is thus pro- 
duced in a molten form and moulded into ingots weighing 
about two tons each. These ingots are partially cooled, 
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then reheated and rolled down by a massive blooming 
mill into convenient shapes for the manufacture of steel 
products. The capacity of the Portsmouth plant is 
about 360,000 tons of steel annually. 

After the production of the steel, it is manufactured 
at the mills into plain and galvanized sheets, corrugated 
sheets, automobile sheets, electric sheets, range boilers, 
metal barrels, railroad tie plates, billets, rods, wire, 
wire fencing, and nails. : 

In this manner, the production of steel, and the arti- 
cles made of steel, are consolidated into one industry. 
Today much of the waste of former methods is recovered 
and refined into commodities that have become necessi- 
ties in present day methods of living. Waste, arising 
from handling and transportation, has been curtailed 
to a marked degree, and human energy is free from the 
great toil once required of it. The world is awake to 
the practical conservation of man and matter. 

Ruskin, in his lecture on “Distribution,’’ sensed a 
danger in far-reaching consolidation of production. He 
compared it to a man using “his breadth and sweep of 
sight to gather some branch of the commerce of the 
country into one great cobweb, of which he is himself 
to be the central spider, making every thread vibrate 
with the points of his claws, and commanding every 
avenue with the facets of his eyes.’”’ But Ruskin’s 
conclusion was that ‘‘wealth ill-used was as the net of 
the spider, entangling and destroying,’ while wealth 
well used, he said, would direct the acts, command the 
energies, inform the ignorant and prolong the existence 
of the whole human race; and he declared, ‘‘a time will 
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come—I do not think even now it is far from us—when 
this golden net of the world’s wealth will be spread 
abroad as the flaming meshes of morning cloud are over 
the sky; bearing with them the joy of light and the dew 
of the morning, as well as the summons to honourable 
and peaceful toil.” 

Never in the history of America has there been a 
more widespread distribution of the wealth of our land. 
Never were the fruits of toil so generous; never were the 
people so well housed, so well clothed, and so well fed, 
as in this twentieth century. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Tue CLay PRopucts INDUSTRY 


“And they said one to another, Go to, 
let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly.”’ 
—GEnEsIS, Ch. 11, v. 3. 


Antiquity of the use of clay—Local clays—Refractory clay 
fields—Utility of firebricks—First firebrick yards—Changes 
in methods—Stability—Results—Shales and clay adapted for 
various uses—Favorable local conditions—Paving brick in- 
dustry—Competition and reorganization—Face bricks, paving 
bricks and quarry tiles. 


That prehistoric man molded clay into shapes designed 
for his necessities; that he increased their durability 
and utility by the application of fire, is proved by the 
fragments and entire specimens unearthed wherever he 
may have dwelt. Many such proofs have been found 
in the Ohio and Scioto valleys. The Indian first made 
use of the fireclays of Scioto County. He dug fireclay 
from the main ridge east of the Scioto River, between 
Portsmouth and Lucasville, and from it carved Indian 
pipes. To archaeologists, the Sciotoville fireclay is 
known as Ohio pipestone. Bricks have been employed 
in the construction of buildings for more than six thou- 
sand years. The ruins of Babylonian cities disclose the 
use of brick as a building material. Along the Nile, 
bricks are still made by the same method as was em- 
ployed when the Bible was written. The changes in 
modern methods of manufacturing bricks have been 
gradual. The process of making firebricks is much the 
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same today as it was fifty years ago; though there have 
been marked improvements in clay working machinery 
and in the composition of the various kinds of bricks. 
The fireclays of Scioto County are used in the manufac- 
ture of firebricks, and building bricks, and the shales 
for making paving bricks. These minerals are adaptable 
as raw material for the manufacture of other necessary 
things, such as sewer pipes, cement, and tiling. In 
extending the employment of Scioto County clays and 
shales in manufacturing, greater local industrial de- 
velopment could be produced than by the use of any 
other of the county’s natural resources; for Scioto’s 
clays and shales are the outstanding natural resource 
of the county. The technical study and experimental 
research now being applied to all ceramic materials 
native to Ohio will no doubt result in extending the use 
of such substances and may cause the contrivance of 
better manufacturing methods. 

The term fireclay, or better, refractory clay, refers to 
those clays capable of withstanding a high degree of 
heat. To have this quality, a clay must be compara- 
tively free from certain fluxing impurities, such as ferric 
oxide, lime, magnesia, and alkalies, to prevent the clay 
from fusing at low temperatures. Clays of this kind are 
often associated with coal beds, as in eastern and south- 
eastern Ohio; but there are many refractory clays in 
other parts of the United States which are not associated 
in any way with coal beds.. Coal has been formed under 
somewhat different conditions in different sections of 
the country; but in general, it is the result of the accu- 
mulation of vegetable matter in low swampy areas, 
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which gradually subsided as more vegetation grew 
and was deposited upon them, thus increasing from 
year to year the thickness of the deposits. These 
deposits, under great pressure exerted by enormous 
thicknesses of other formations, laid down under varying 
geologic conditions, were later changed into coal. In 
many places, the accumulation of vegetable matter, 
which later became coal, took place on beds of clay. 
The carbonic acid in the water overlying the clay beds, 
and in which the vegetable matter was deposited, ex- 
tracted from some of the clay beds many of the impuri- 
ties which cause the clay to fuse at comparatively low 
temperatures. This made them valuable as refractory 
clays. As has already been stated, however, all of the 
clays associated with the coal beds are not refractory 
clays. 

Refractory clay deposits, suitable for the manufacture 
of firebricks, are widely distributed in the United States; 
but are found principally in six regions: the Clearfield 
district in Pennsylvania, the Mt. Savage district in 
Maryland, the Sciotoville district in southern Ohio, the 
Olive Hill district in northern Kentucky, the Raritan dis- 
trict in New Jersey, and the Gasconade district in Missouri. 
Deposits of refractory clay in Scioto County, known 
geologically as the Sciotoville clay, are extensive; and 
irregularly deposited in beds convenient for working. 
This clay is of excellent quality and is of the coal forma- 
tion type. Mines now being worked are located in 
Bloom, Clay, and Harrison townships. Deposits have 
also been prospected in Madison and Porter townships. 
The Scioto County field of Sciotoville clay is about 
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thirty square miles in extent. The most continuous 
deposits are found in western Bloom and western Harri- 
son townships. The stratum has a dip to the east of 
about forty-three feet per mile, and to the south of 
about thirteen and one-half feet per mile. Clays of the 
same geologic age and origin are found, and used exten- 
sively, in the Olive Hill district in Kentucky. The 
valley of Tygart Creek drains the center of such a dis- 
trict. The same deposit extends northward through 
Jackson and Vinton counties into Hocking County, 
where it was formerly utilized at Logan. This stratum 
is found in Portage and Mahoning counties, Ohio, 
though not equal in quality to the clays deposited from 
Jackson County south to the Ohio River, and thence 
up the Tygart Valley to Olive Hill. The clays in profit- 
able use in Jackson County are not the same clays. 
The Sciotoville deposit is made up of clays in three 
forms; namely, flint clay, semi-flint clay, and plastic 
clay. Flint clays are nonplastic, hard, dense, and 
refractory; they exhibit a shell-like fracture; and are of 
a composition much like kaolinite. Semi-flint clays 
are much like the flint clays, but develop plastic charac- 
teristics when long exposed to weather. Plastic refrac- 
tory clays are plastic when wet. A form of fireclay, un- 
suitable for making firebrick, is known as “pink eye.” 
This is a plastic clay in which there is an excessive quan- 
tity of iron oxide. The classification stated for fireclays 
is merely local because they are of the coal formation 
fireclays. 

Clays are classified with respect to their origin, com- 
position, use, and burning behavior, thus: 
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Primary or residual 


Secondary or transplanted: 


Direct weathering: 


" Deposited in still 


water: 


Deposited in slowly 
moving water: 


Deposited by 
glacial action: 


Deposited by wind: 


Bauxite, 
Diaspore, 
Kaolin, 
Refractory clay, 
Impure residual; 


t 
Bauxite, 
Kaolin, 
Ball clay, 
Coal formation clay; 
Shale, 
Alluvium; 


Glacial clay; 


Loess. 


Combinations in various proportions of flint, semi- 
flint, and plastic clays are essential in producing the 
many types of firebricks necessary for the efficient opera- 
tion of the iron and steel industry and other industries 
requiring heat resisting linings for boilers, furnaces, 
ovens, kilns, regenerators, and foundries. Such bricks 
are not only essential for making iron and steel; but also 
for making cement, lime, coke, glass and for use in loco- 
motive fireboxes; also, to line boilers. The latter is the 
largest single use to which firebricks are put. The use 
of firebricks in locomotives results in a substantial 
saving of fuel. 

Skill, technical knowledge, and experience are required 
to make firebricks suitable to meet the varying con- 
ditions in the many forms of furnaces and ovens used in 
the manufacture of iron and steel. In-the construction 
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of the lining of a blast furnace, firebricks capable of 
withstanding intense heat must be used in the hearth 
and bosh; the lower inwall must resist both intense 
heat and abrasion; while the top inwall must be proof 
against a comparatively moderate heat and abrasion. 
Not only must varying temperatures and abrasions be 
withstood; but firebricks must also be insusceptible to 
crushing at high temperature. Furthermore the corro- 
sive action of gases, and chemical action, as well as crack- 
ing and warping, must be resisted. The necessity for 
the use of different forms of clay, and the skill required 
in mixing them in the proper proportions to produce 
firebricks having such qualities, is at once apparent. 
To produce bricks having such qualities, the fireclay used 
generally contains a low total percentage of ferric oxide, 
lime, magnesia, soda, and potash to prevent the clay 
from fusing at low temperatures; and a high total per- 
centage of alumina and silica. <A highly refractory clay 
is one that approaches a one to one ratio of alumina and 
silica with less than four per cent of impurities. How- 
ever, unless the essential physical properties are present 
with desirable mineral elements, a clay showing such 
proportions of alumina and silica would not be useful. 
A laboratory analysis will not of itself determine the 
utility of fireclay because such analysis does not disclose 
the physical properties. The latter can only be deter- 
mined by exhaustive experiments both in the making 
and the use. The desirable elements entering into the 
composition of the Sciotoville fireclays in Scioto County 
total about 80 per cent and the undesirable elements in 
them total slightly above 4 per cent. The hard, finely 
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ground fireclays produce firebricks for use where the 
heat is great and constant and where there is friction. 
To meet rapid changes in temperature, the use of coarse 
ground fireclays is necessary. Firebricks cracked or 
distorted in burning are ground up and mixed with 
raw ground clays for the purpose of reducing to a mini- 
mum cracking, warping, and shrinkage of the bricks 
when subjected to intense heat. Such burned and 
ground clays are called calcine or grog. 

The linings of the first charcoal furnaces of the Hang- 
ing Rock Iron Region were made with sandstone. 
Improvement in the quality of the firebricks which 
supplanted the sandstone has been steady. Formerly, 
a furnace lining which remained good during the pro- 
duction of two hundred and fifty thousand tons of pig 
iron was considered excellent. At the present, a run of 
a million tons through the same lining is not extraordi- 
nary; and almost a million and a half tons have been 
produced with the same lining. It is only just to say 
that better methods in furnace operation have also con- 
tributed to the life of furnace linings. The discovery 
and production of refractory materials is, however, 
stillinitsinfancy. To illustrate, a quartz-like formation 
found in the Himalayan mountains at an altitude of 
more than seventeen thousand feet, and almost four 
hundred miles from Calcutta, known as sillimanite, 
was recently found to be very desirable in the production 
of refractories and is now exported to Cincinnati for use 
as the raw material in making super-refractories. 

In 1863, Reese Thomas conducted the first experi- 
ments with Scioto County fireclay. He shipped a few 
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barrels of fireclay, taken from the Powers hill at Scioto- 
ville, to Ashland, Kentucky, where the clay was made 
into firebricks. His experiment proved the value of the 
fireclay deposits. In 1865, the industry was established 
at Sciotoville by the building of two firebrick plants; 
the first one being built by Horace Thomas and William 
Taylor, and the second one by McConnell, Porter & Co. 
In 1866, the former firm became Taylor, Connell & 
Co. In 1869, Farney, Murray & Co. built a third plant. 
In 1873, these plants were united by the organization 
of The Scioto Fire Brick Company, with which William 
Q. Adams, Charles P. Lloyd, Charles W. Turner, Addi- 
son Taylor, and John Peebles were connected for many 
years. In 1871, The Scioto Star Fire Brick Company 
was organized and a plant having a capacity of eight 
thousand bricks daily was built a short distance west of 
Sciotoville. The following year its capacity was in- 
creased to twelve thousand bricks. Prominently con- 
nected with it during the early years of the industry, 
were Henry A. Towne, M. B. Williams, T. J. Pursell, 
Samuel McConnell, R. A. Mitchell, and, during the 
later years, Addison Taylor, E. B. Greene, and Simon 
Labold. This plant, the only one of the Sciotoville 
plants now in operation, is owned by Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company. When it was built, Sciotoville 
was one of the best known places in the United States in 
the firebrick trade. It is because of this fact that the 
deposits of fireclay, both north and south of Sciotoville, 
are known by geologists as the Sciotoville clay. The 
Webster Fire Brick Company built a plant at South 
Webster, Ohio in 1869 which was operated by R. T. 
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Collis. Later, George Edmunds, Dudley B. Hutchins, 

Judge James W. Bannon, and William L. Hitchcock were 
active in its management. In 1873, the first plant was 
built in Portsmouth by The Scioto Valley Fire Brick 
Company. It was afterwards known as the Black 
Diamond and was owned and operated by William L. 
Beyerly. It was located at Chillicothe and Seventeenth 
Streets. Many years later it was converted into a plant 
for the manufacture of paving blocks; but recently it was 
again remodeled into a firebrick plant, and is now owned 
by William L. Hitchcock. The plant of Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company, at the corner of Camp- 
bell Avenue and Gallia Street in Portsmouth, was built 
in 1881 by The Hocking Fire Brick Company and was 
succeeded by The Portsmouth Fire Brick Company in 
1882. William Q. Adams was the president and man- 
ager of the latter company. He was a most aggressive 
manufacturer and his impress upon the development of 
this industry is still perceptible. The present plant at 
this location is of fireproof construction; it is modern in 
every respect; and it is a model in its provisions for the 
comfort of the workmen. William L. Hitchcock built 
a firebrick plant in 1916, on Gallia Street a short dis- 
tance west of the Norfolk and Western terminals. The 
plant of The Buckeye Fire Brick and Clay Company 
at Scioto Furnace was originally built by R. A. Mit- 
chell. It is a complete and efficient plant, and at the 
present is engaged in making both fire bricks and face 
bricks. In 1900, The Webster Fire Brick Company, 
The Scioto Star Fire Brick Company, The Blast Fur- 
nace Fire Brick Company at Sciotoville, The Kentucky 
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Fire Brick Company of Firebrick, Kentucky, and The 
Portsmouth Fire Brick Company were combined into 
The Portsmouth and Kentucky Firebrick Company. 
Prominent in the consolidation were Albert T. Johnson, 
Samuel P. Adams, Leslie C. Turley, Simon Labold, 
William L. Hitchcock, Dudley B. Hutchins, J. L. 
Watkins, Jr. and Judge James W. Bannon. In 1902, 
these properties were acquired by Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company. Thereafter, the plants of the 
Blast Furnace and South Webster Fire Brick companies 
were dismantled and the Kentucky plant was sold; 
for the fireclays convenient to the latter had been 
exhausted. 

Prudence demands that manufacturers of firebricks, 
either own their fireclay properties outright, or own such 
leaseholds containing mining and timber rights as will 
insure an adequate and lasting supply of fireclays at 
reasonable royalties. To own a firebrick plant and not 
own the proper supply of raw materials is a most hazard- 
ous business. For this reason, every firebrick plant 
within Scioto County possesses large acreage of mineral 
and timber lands. The timber is necessary for mine 
props, tramways, and railroad ties. 

Sciotoville possessed unusual natural advantages 
which justified the building of the first plants. It was 
convenient to both coal and clay, the former being de- 
livered by railroad car or river barge, and the latter by 
teams from nearby mines; and shipments of products 
could be made by river or by rail. 

For several years The Portsmouth Fire Brick Com- 
pany secured its fireclay from mines located in Ken- 
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tucky, a few miles southwest of Portsmouth. It was 
hauled by teams to South Portsmouth and ferried across 
the Ohio River. But transportation by wagon proved 
too expensive, and when the raw material at this source 
became scarce, those mines were abandoned. Thirty- 
five years ago, long lines of wagons laden with fireclay 
and drawn by horses, mules, or oxen were a familiar 
sight along Second, Chillicothe, and Gallia streets. 

At the mouth of Tygart Creek, directly opposite 
Portsmouth, is the plant of Charles Taylor’s Sons Com- 
pany. It employs the Olive Hill, Kentucky fireclays; 
and is owned by the descendants of one of the first 
firebrick manufacturers in Sciotoville. 

In the early days of this industry, all firebricks were 
made by hand. The dry-floors were heated by coal, 
and the kilns were of the updraft type. At the present 
time, about one-half of the firebricks are made by ma- 
chines; and steam exhaust and waste heat from the 
kilns are used to heat the dry-floors. The kilns are of 
the downdraft type. Greater care than formerly is 
used in the selection of clays, in adjusting the propor- 
tions of the forms of clay used, and in uniformly grind- 
ing them. Consequently, better bricks are being made: 
and the requirements of new methods in the production 
of iron and steel have been met by the makers of fire- 
bricks. At the opening of the industry, economy in 
transportation demanded a plant location upon the 
Ohio River. Later, economy in production demanded 
plant locations convenient to the sources of the raw 
materials, or railroad facilities for the delivery of such 
materials at the places most convenient for their use 
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in the industry. At the present, river transportation 
has again become a factor because of the improvement 
of the Ohio River and the low cost of carriage of heavy 
traffic by water. There are large and prosperous plants 
at Scioto Furnace and, beyond the northeastern bound- 
ary of Scioto County, at Oak Hill, Blackfork, and Fire- 
brick. At some of these plants both coal and fireclay 
are mined from veins adjoining the plant; thereby elimi- 
nating the cost of their transportation by railroad. 
There are also plants, having access to both rail and 
river, at Sciotoville, New Boston, Portsmouth, and Ful- 
lerton, Kentucky. 

The production of iron and steel and the manufacture 
of firebricks are allied industries; the production of the 
latter being dependent upon the activity of the former. 
For many years, the same periods of hard adversity and 
soft prosperity that marked the iron and steel industry, 
also marked the firebrick industry. The stabilization 
of the iron trade has stabilized the firebrick trade. Their 
relation is so close that market conditions of the former 
are immediately felt by the latter. 

During the years that firebricks have been made in 
Scioto County their manufacture has produced a wide 
distribution of employment and commerce; it has built 
homes, and opened bank accounts; it has developed 
artisans and perfected processes to such a degree that 
the iron and steel trade recognizes that firebricks manu-. 
factured in Scioto County from the native fireclays are 
equal to those produced anywhere in the United States. 
At present, there are five such plants within Scioto 
County, four being in Portsmouth and one at Scioto 
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Furnace. Their combined daily capacity is about two 
hundred thousand bricks of every composition, size, 
shape, and form essential for high grade refractory use. 
Shipments are made to all the northern, southern, and 
midwestern states; also, to Canada. 

Because the Sciotoville clay is the best fireclay native 
to Scioto County, or even to Ohio, for the making of 
firebricks, and as it is of high repute, other native clays 
and the shales have probably not been given the con- 
sideration they merit. Within Scioto County, there 
are also deposits of the Lower Mercer clay, Upper Mercer 
clay, Brookville clay, Clarion clay, and Lower Kittan- 
ning clay; also the Pennsylvania and Mississippian 
shales. Such clays and shales are an inviting field for 
the development of the ceramic industry. Apparently, 
the many uses to which these clays and shales are sus- 
ceptible have been only superficially studied by those 
who may incline to engage in manufacturing in Scioto 
County, At the present time, some deposits are ex- 
tensively used in making paving bricks and facebricks. 
The Middle Mercer and Flint Ridge clays have been 
found in Green, Vernon, and Bloom townships; and 
they may be employed for the same purposes to which 
they are put elsewhere; viz., for making stoneware 
pottery, fireproofing, face bricks, sewer pipes; and for a 
variety of other articles in common use. It is decidedly 


1 Upper Mercer is the clay used for making face bricks at So. Webster. 
Brookville clay is present in Bloom Tp. The Clarion deposits are poor 
and found on the high ridges. Lower Kittanning is of little value and is 
confined to a few summits in Bloom, Vernon and Green Tps. 
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a benefit to a community to utilize industrially, to the 
fullest extent, all native raw materials; for more of the 
gross money return will remain at home than if the raw 
materials are imported. The small things of common, 
everyday use, which are made from these clays, are 
necessities and are, therefore, in constant demand. 
Eastern Scioto and Western Lawrence counties are as 
well adapted to the manufacture of such articles as are 
the East Liverpool and Zanesville districts. Persistent 
research should disclose and develop the proper suitable 
local clays to be used in connection with foreign clays, 
as is done elsewhere. And as the West Virginian coal 
fields are nearby, and as the transportation facilities are 
of the best, it may be possible to enlarge this industry 
to the same extent that other local industries have been 
enlarged. It may even develop that architectural terra 
cotta, now produced by a few plants in New Jersey and 
Chicago, can just as well be made in Scioto County. 
To illustrate the difference in money value between 
heavy weight and light weight clay products, one may 
cite that the average price for paving bricks is about 
$5 per ton while the average price for architectural terra 
cotta is about $120 per ton. Certainly there is a differ- 
ence in costs; but it is not proportional to the increased 
return. The higher grade, lighter products yield a much 
larger return to maufacturer, employee, and community. 
The development of this industry may mark the next 
period of local industrial progress. To capitalists, am- 
bitious to be pioneers in industry, the manufacture of 
architectural terra cotta and tiles in Scioto County is an 
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inviting field for thorough study. Recently, quarry 
tiles were produced at Portsmouth for which there is 
already a steady demand. 

In 1892, the making of paving bricks in Portsmouth 
was begun by The Portsmouth Paving Brick Company. 
The experiment proved to be a success and marked an 
epoch in the advancement of the City of Portsmouth. 
It brought the dawn of a new and better day for those 
who worked the farms, and for those who established 
industries in remote places; for it brought unto them the 
blessings of good roads. The first makers of paving 
bricks were firebrick manufacturers who were accus- 
tomed to mixing different clays to obtain their products. 
Consequently, it was natural for them to experiment 
with various mixtures in manufacturing pavers. In 
the first venture both plastic clay and shale were used, 
the latter being the principal ingredient. In 1893, The 
Scioto Star Fire Brick Company tried the experiment of 
making paving bricks from shale only; the result, how- 
ever, was unsatisfactory. Not being discouraged by 
failure, they next tried a mixture of shale and plastic 
clay; and this was successful. In 1894, The Scioto 
Fire Brick Company began the successful manufactur- 
ing of paving bricks through the use of seven parts of 
shale and two parts of plastic clay. In 1902, The 
Peebles Paving Brick Company began the manufacture 
of vitrified paving blocks at Portsmouth. In 1905, 
The Carlyle Paving Brick Company built a plant near 
Sciotoville. The two latter obtained their raw materials 
from the hills nearby. Formerly from ten to twenty 
per cent of weathered plastic fireclay, dug from the out- 
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crop, was mixed with shale to produce the best bricks; 
but at present, far better pavers are produced from shale 
alone. A small quantity of plastic clay mixed with 
shale produces a smoother paving brick than one made 
of shale only; for the clay prevents warping during the 
burning. A paver made of shale withstands greater 
abrasion than one in which clay is used; for clay does not 
vitrify while shale does. The fire brick plant west of 
Portsmouth in Kentucky was remodeled into a paving 
brick plant. The competition between these plants 
was keen and was reflected in the cost of street paving, 
which was so low that the industries made no profits. 
An industry may be ever so busy and yet not be doing 
business at all; for profit is inseparably connected with 
doing business. It was the buyers, not the manufac- 
turers, of the paving bricks who were doing the business. 

It may be of interest to trace the local changes lead- 
ing to the present state of this industry. The purchases 
made by Harbison-Walker Refractories Company re- 
sulted in the removal of some potential competition in 
the paving brick industry. During the World War, 
the high prices paid for firebricks, and the lesser use of 
road-making supplies, caused The Carlyle Paving Brick 
Company to quit the paving brick field and to enter 
into the manufacturing of firebricks. After the war it 
engaged, and is still engaged, in making face brick and 
other clay products. The Portsmouth Paving Brick 
Company’s plant also ceased making paving bricks and 
returned to making firebricks. Such changes left The 
Peebles Paving Brick Company the sole producers of 
street paving materials within Scioto County. This 
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plant produces a paving block which is the equal of any 
road material now in use. A highway of Peebles blocks, 
laid upon a proper foundation, in accordance with 
standard specifications, by a contractor who neither 
shirks nor slights, will withstand many years of heavy 
trafic. Better paving bricks are not made. The Car- 
lyle Paving Brick Company has changed its name to 
The Carlyle-Labold Company, and recently it embarked 
in the manufacture of quarry tile in red, buff, and brown 
colors. These tiles are made from clay, or from shale, 
or from a combination of both, depending upon the color 
to be produced, and they are of a superior quality. 
The face bricks and tiles of the company enjoy a wide 
range of distribution. Since the reorganizations, the 
producers of both paving and face bricks have returned 
reasonable profits to their stockholders. The business 
success of these two corporations is largely due to the 
foresight and unremitting toil of John Peebles and 
George E. Carlyle. 

For many. years, face bricks of excellent quality were 
made at South Webster, from clays nearby, but that 
plant is not now in operation. There is no physical 
reason why face bricks and other clay products, having a 
ready market, should not be made there. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


“Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old shoes; 
they were easiest for his feet.’’ 


—JoHN SELDEN. 
Economic structure of Scioto County—Beginning of the shoe 
industry—Relation between jobber and manufacturer—The 
first factory—Misgivings over inventions—Robert Bell—Rifen- 
berick, Drew & Gregg—Helping hands—Padan Bros.—Irving 
Drew & Co.—Drew, Selby & Co.—Other factories—The Selby 
Shoe Company—The Irving Drew Company—The Excelsior 
Shoe Company—The accomplishment—Savings and surplus. 


In Scioto County, the businesses of manufacturing 
and transportation dominate the community. They 
are the fundamental activities, upon which all else 
depends, because they create the payroll and distribute 
the earnings. Already is traced the development of 
transportation facilities which lead to the building of 
the Norfolk and Western terminal properties at Ports- 
mouth; the establishment and growth of the iron and 
steel industry; and the inauguration and expansion of 
the clay products industry. There remains the shoe 
industry. It is about those four activities that the 
economic structure of Scioto County has been erected. 
The financial institutions, the stores, the real estate 
developments, and the distributing agencies which sup- 
ply heat, light, and power, all draw their strength from 
those four industries. Their progress spaces the prog- 
ress for all. 

207 
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Just so long as Portsmouth was dependent upon the 
iron furnaces, the steel industry, and the firebrick yards, 
whose operation fluctuated between periods of activity 
and depression, the hopes of her inhabitants failed 
of realization. Their mental image of a community 
thriving in industrial development gradually diminished, 
but was not effaced. New ideas, new men, and new 
methods, staunchly supported by two wholesale houses, 
a banker with vision, and an appreciative citizenship, 
were the factors which lifted Portsmouth from the in- 
glorious life of a humdrum, standstill, river town to a 
position of prominence in the industrial world. The 
founding of industries, stable in operation, was the blood 
of the new life. During the decade containing the Civil 
War period (1860-1870) Portsmouth’s population in- 
creased 68 per cent, as a consequence of the impetus 
given to the iron industry by the war. During the next 
decade the increase was but 6.9 per cent, and from 1880 
to 1890 but 9.5 per cent. Between 1890 and 1900, the 
population increased 44.2 per cent. The corner had 
been turned. Stagnation in employment became less 
frequent, and of shorter duration. It was the establish- 
ment and development of the shoe industry that brought 
both the promise and the realization of better days. The 
lesson had been learned that all wealth is not measured 
by the ton and that, “if thou shouldst lay up even a 
little upon a little, and shouldst do this often, soon would 
even this become great.”’ 

The establishment of the shoe industry came into 
being because of the ambitions and visions of men. As 
a distributing point, whence goods were sold to retail 
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stores by wholesale merchants, Portsmouth for many 
years occupied an enviable position. Hardware, boots 
and shoes, dry goods, groceries, drugs, and other mer- 
chandise were shipped extensively into Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. Through its four houses dealing in 
boots and shoes, Portsmouth probably distributed more 
eastern made boots and shoes than any city of its size 
in the West. Among such houses were those of R. Bell 
& Co. and C. P. Tracy & Co. Practically all boots and 
shoes were then made in the East; principally in New 
England. R. Bell & Co., grasping the favorable con- 
ditions for the manufacture of shoes, conceived the idea 
of manufacturing them by machinery for the market in 
which they sold. 

In March, 1869, R. Bell & Co., in connection with 
their wholesale shoe business, installed a small shoe 
factory using machinery in the upper floors of their build- 
ing on Front Street, between Market and Court Streets. 
They began in a small way, and in a small city of but ten 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. But, in those days, 
all enterprises began in a small way; and many in some 
small town. Twenty-five men and fifteen women were 
employed in the new venture. Their daily output was 
from one to two hundred pairs. In this new enterprise, 
Frederick Drew, who was Irving Drew’s father, aided 
Robert Bell. Quaint seems the power that operated the 
machines. It was footpower. Footwear made by the 
foot! Among the first men who worked in that factory 
were Edward Mulligan, William Knowles, and Nicholas 


_ Ames, with other skilled local workmen and a few ex- 


perienced men from the East. Shoes thus made were 
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called custom made shoes in order to distinguish them 
from the eastern shoes.. Such was the beginning of our 
present day shoe factories. 

Great were the misgivings of all shoemakers lest the 
crude machines, which expedited the processes of manu- 
facture, might deprive them of their trade. Footwear, 
both sturdy and comfortable, is one of the prime neces- 
sities of men; and, before the development of the modern 
factory, many shops at which workmen, at the bench, 
made shoes entirely by hand were the requirement for 
every community. There was a cordiality between 
the old time shoemaker and his customer. The former 
feared the loss of the precious sense of individuality 
should he become merely one of the great number neces- 
sary to bestow work upon a shoe before it was completed. 
The future unknown, labor was apprehensive of inven- 
tions of all labor saving machinery. Nothing so dismays 
a man as does the unknown. 

Robert Bell was Portsmouth’s pioneer in the creation 
of a shge factory employing machines. His was the 
leading spirit-in the enterprise; his the vision which 
discerned the possibilities. Had his spirit and vision 
been wanting, Portsmouth would not be known, far and 
wide, for the excellence of the shoes made there. And 
the name of Drew stands out prominently in this in- 
dustry, after more than seventy-five years. 

R. Bell & Co. operated their factory for about two 
years, when their manufacturing department was taken 
over by the firm of Rifenberick, Drew & Gregg, who 
continued the business until the panic in the fall of 
1873, when they were succeeded by The Portsmouth 
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Shoe Manufactory. The latter was organized by 
Frederick Drew, Irving Drew, Henry Padan, George 
Padan, Henry Cook, John Burgholster, Nicholas Ames, 
Nicholas Reeg, Valentine Pressler, William Bierly and 
William Koblens, practically all of whom had been 
employees of the partnership. The subscribed capital 
stock of the enterprise was forty-five hundred dollars. 
The equipment of the old firm was purchased, and the 
manufacturing of shoes was continued. 

The ventures of R. Bell & Co., and those of Rifen- 
berick, Drew & Gregg, had not proven profitable; a 
discouragement all too often faced at the inception of a 
new business. In their struggle to create a successful 
manufacturing enterprise, the men who organized the 
new concern needed encouragement, both substantial 
and stimulating. The value, toa man or group of men, 
of the faith and confidence of others cannot be over 
estimated. And now there entered faith and confidence. 
C. P. Tracy & Co. advanced money to the new enter- 
prises, to be repaid in shoes, and agreed to market the 
products of the new company in the territory covered by 
the wholesale house. This, with the friendly attitude 
of James Y. Gordon, cashier of The First National Bank, 
who encouraged the new organization, reclaimed the 
industry. Many are the times, since those days, that 
the old bank has shown its faith in our shoe industry, and 
backed such faith with its money. In return, the shoe 
industry always has been, and still is, among the bank’s 
stalwart friends. Henry Padan was the president, Wil- 
liam Koblens was the vice-president, and Irving Drew 
was the secretary and treasurer of the new organization. 
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This enterprise profited by the experience of the pioneers 
in the industry. 

In 1877, Frederick and Irving Drew sold their interests 
in the business, thereby enabling them to organize 
another shoe factory. Upon their withdrawal, the old . 
concern became Padan Bros. & Co., and the new indus- 
try became Irving Drew & Co. Besides the Drews, 
Bernard Damon and Henry. Cook were financially in- 
terested in the new venture. Again, a new name enters 
the record. On January 1, 1880, George D. Selby 
became a member of the firm of Irving Drew & Co., and 
from this alliance there developed the partnership of 
Drew, Selby & Co. At first, George D. Selby’s inter- 
est was financial and advisory only, and it was not until 
1885 that he became actively interested in the firm. 
Thereafter, he devoted his entire time and attention to 
the financial work and the marketing of the firm’s produc- 
tion. Forty-seven years have rolled by since George 
D. Selby became a factor in the industrial life of Ports- 
mouth; and he still carries on in the same simple, un- 
assuming, effective way. 

The partnership of Drew, Selby & Co. existed for 
twenty-three years. During this period there were 
other ventures into the business of manufacturing shoes, 
such as Koblens and Huston; Russell, Vincent and Wil- 
liams; The Tremper Shoe Company; Lloyd, Adams & 
Co.; The Portsmouth Turn Shoe Company; The Star 
Shoe Company; and The Heer Shoe Company. Each 
made some contribution to the welfare of the industry, 
and each was an aid in making Portsmouth one of the 
leading centers in that industry. However, not all of 
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these were profitable. Private profit is the motive that 
actuates men to engage in, and continue in, industrial 
pursuits; and there will be neither embarkation upon 
such ventures, unless there be an expectancy of profit, 
nor expansion of an industry if profit fails. ‘Money 
alone sets all the world in motion.” 

The first factory of Drew, Selby & Co. occupied the 
third floor of the building on the south side of Second 
Street, between Court and Market Streets, known as 
the ‘‘Huston Stone Front.’’ Their machines were 
operated by hand and by foot power. In 1881, their 
plant was removed to a leased building at the northeast 
corner of Third and Gay Streets, at which time a power 
plant was installed. About the same time Padan Bros. 
put in a gas engine to supply power for their factory. 
Such were the first power plants in the local shoe indus- 
try. In 1891, Drew, Selby & Co. acquired their own 
site at the corner of Findlay and John Streets, erected 
their own building, and removed their factory to its 
permanent home. In 1902, George D. Selby acquired 
by purchase sufficient financial interest in the partner- 
ship to vest in him the control; and he organized the firm 
into a corporation under the name of The Drew-Selby 
Company. In 1906, the entire Drew holdings in the 
corporation were purchased, and the corporate name 
was changed to that of The Selby Shoe Company. At 
present, The Selby Shoe Company owns the block 
bounded by Seventh, John, Gallia, and Findlay Streets. 
After Irving Drew disposed of his interest in Drew, 
Selby & Co., he became associated with William W. 


- Gates, Wade S. Kennedy, and others in the organiza- 
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tion of The Irving Drew Company. This corporation 
constructed a large shoe factory on Tenth Street where 
it manufactures women’s shoes. 

The following table exhibits the expansion of the sales 
of The Selby Shoe Company, and its predecessors, from 
the date of the organization of the firm of Drew Selby & 
Co. to the present: 


January ts 880)to April 22.1 Saleen! ene eee $1,082,316 
April 23, 1887 to April 23, 1892..........0...0005 2,069, 945 
April 24, 1892 to April 17, 1897........ 6 se eacIalale 4,610,624 
April 18, 1897 to April 12, 1902..............200eee. 8,366,776 
April 13, 1902 to April 13, 1907... --0.-.4. wee, 12,349,494 
April 14, 1907 to April 11, 1912...............0000- 15,259, 157 
April 12; 1012 46 Anal 121917 392 eee 18,447,087 
April 13,4917:t6- April 11, 1922. 452.0 se eee 39,206,974 
April i259 1922;tovAprilst 250192 fine carer evers te eared eae 45,697,121 

Dota cokes. 2% cra Ma sites ot clear scans Suse eee Creer tenet $147,089 , 494 


In 1869, when Robert Bell brought to Portsmouth 
from the East a few shoe machines and a few men who 
understood how to operate them, little is the likelihood 
that his vision, and that of his associates, comprehended 
that, at the present time, the Central West would sur- 
pass the East in the production of shoes; and that, by 
the power of the ambition, the energy, and the ability 
of men, Portsmouth would become the possessor of an 
industry nationally known and fruitful of a prosperity 
which has added greatly to her financial worth. 

The adage, ‘‘a good name is better than riches,’’ has 
been handed down, in slightly varying forms, since time 
immemorial. It is of the creed of civilization. The 
truth of it is exemplified in the development of the shoe 
industry in Portsmouth. The good name created in 
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the shoe trade by George D. Selby, Irving’ Drew, and 
their employees, has made Portsmouth one of the well 
known centers for such manufacture. This good name 
encouraged others; those that have come and gone, and 
those that remain. At present, there is also in Ports- 
mouth The Excelsior Shoe Company and The J. F. 
Davis Shoe Company. The former was organized by 
three brothers, John E. Williams, W. G. Williams, and 
D. C. Williams, and makes men’s and boys’ shoes. The 
latter was recently organized and makes boys’ shoes. 
The combined production of all four plants, including 
the Ironton and Ashland plants of The Selby Shoe 
Company, is about three million pairs of shoes annually, 
of the value of sixteen million dollars. Employees of all 
factories in Portsmouth number thirty-five hundred, and 
the annual payroll in Portsmouth is about four million 
dollars. Employment is reasonably steady, quite un- 
like that afforded by the iron furnaces and steel mills 
before the stabilization of the steel industry. The suc- 
cessful operation of this business gave encouragement 
to the building of plants for manufacturing other prod- 
ucts; such as a box factory, factories making lasts and 
heels, a factory making laces, and a factory making put- 
tees. It was in the eighties and nineties that the shoe 
industry created a new stream of life to course through 
the veins of a sleeping city. That life has so steadily 
grown in strength that the prediction of Caleb Atwater, 
made almost a hundred years ago, has been realized in 
part and, ere long, will be realized in full. The benefit 
derived by this community from the ambitions and 
visions of the men who laid the foundations, and from 
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the unremitting endeavors of the men who reared 
the structure of the shoe industry, is apparent in 
the steady payment of wages, and the opportunity 
afforded for the pooling of the earnings of some, or 
of all, the members of a family employed in such 
work. Their employment has not been a variable 
one. It has been sufficiently steady and remunerative 
to permit all those inclined to. do so to own their own 
homes and accumulate savings. ~The regular flow of 
earnings from these factories has: afforded a constant 
source of business to the merchant, to the banker, and 
to the builder. It is because of the shoe factories that 
Portsmouth has never felt the effect of industrial de- 
pression to the same degree as have other manufacturing 
centers. Even during the severe hard times from 1893 
to 1897 labor in Portsmouth fared far better than in 
most cities. Always must shoes be worn, regardless of 
the times; and to be worn, they must be made. The 
shoe factories have done much to encourage saving 
among their employees. Until the habit of saving is 
learned, there can be no lasting happiness. While the 
corporate stocks of the railroads, and of the iron and steel 
industry, are almost entirely foreign owned, and the 
stocks of the clay industry to an appreciable extent, 
are held elsewhere, the shares in Portsmouth’s shoe 
factories are almost wholly owned by local people. 
Dividends distributed by the shoe industry remain at 
home, become part of the community’s wealth, and con- 
tribute generously to civic affairs. 

This business, which has attained such large propor- 
tions, was begun in a small way by men, some of whom 
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are still living. Their successful business careers were 
not accomplished without sacrifice. They lived simple, 
unassuming lives and, by their example, encouraged 
others to prudence in living. There is no magic in their 
method. As they were prudent in private life, so they 
were prudent in their industrial life. Surplus is the door, 
and the only door, to financial success. Instead of dis- 
tributing all earnings to the stockholders, something is 
each year saved for the rainy day; for the time when 
losses must be met. Such days have come and gone; 
and such days will come and go. A financial storm is of 
no concern to those prepared to weather it. While 
economy, perseverance, and conservatism are essential 
to success, they are not, in themselves, sufficient to 
create a successful manufacturing concern. The tal- 
ents to produce goods that have merit, to know costs, and 
to market for more than the costs, must also be lodged 
in the management. That such talents are present, is 
apparent. 

The history of a community is the history of her men. 
Fortunate, indeed, are the few whose imprint of accom- 
plishment is upon the community in which they dwell. 
The life histories of Irving Drew and George D. Selby, 
who, perhaps, did most to build her shoe industry, are 
woven into the prosperity of Scioto County, and their 
impress upon it is something clear, enduring, and for 
the common good. Well employed, indeed, have been 
their talents. 


And now my story is done. The dominant virtue in 
the lives of the men and women of Scioto County is that 
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of courage; mental, moral, physical courage; the courage 
to save; the courage to sacrifice; the courage to embark 
into the unknown; and the courage to challenge the 
unseen. I like Barrie’s address on ‘‘Courage’’ delivered 
to the students of St. Andrews University. In closing, 
he said: 


“In bidding you good-bye, my last words must be of the lovely virtue. 
Courage, my children, and ‘greet the unseen with a cheer.’ ‘Fight on, 
my men,’ said Sir Andrew Barton. Fight on—you—for the old red 
gown till the whistle blows.’’: - 


Fight on—you—for Scioto County till the whistle 
blows. 


CHAPTER XXI 


POETS OF SCIOTO COUNTY 


“From the very first they have wrought you good, the noble bards, 
the masters of song.’’—ARISTOPHANES. 


Sunset—The Marriage of the Guinea and the Drake—A Sum- 
mer Day in Winter Time—Poem for James W. Bannon—The 
Draft—There is Sorrow on the Sea—There’s a Star in the 
Window for Me—Twilight—April. 


The only riches to survive oblivion are the riches of 
literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
graces which produce them are found in the very, very 
few. Each local community has, at some time during 
its history, its poet; and their poetry, though limited to 
a local sphere, lives in the minds and hearts of the people 
of such community long after other forms of wealth, 
and its creators, are forgotten. This compilation would, 
therefore, be incomplete did it not preserve something 
of the poetry of George O. Newman (1836- ) and 
Fernando C. Sear! (1825-1904). 


SUNSET! 


FERNANDO C. SEARL 


Down to the chambers of the West, 

With blazoned shield and gleaming crest, 
Rides the great lord of day. 

The shadow of the wings of night 


1 Written for Miss Jennie Hicks, a blind girl, at her request for a poem 
descriptive of a sunset. 
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Is in the vale; and on the height 
The crimson fades away. 


But all along the western sky, 

The colors of the day gone by 
Still linger to the sight; 

Till from the zenith settles down 

The azure tints, the starry crown, 
The mantle of the night. 


This have I seen; but on thy sight 
The light of day, the shades. of night 
No recognition find. 
How shall I picture and portray 
The glory of departing day 
On thy romantic mind? 


Imagine you some prince of old, 

With spears of light, and shield of gold, 
In tournament to ride. 

The vict’ry won, he turns away 

From all the fury of the day 
To chambers of his bride. 


The gateways of the West unfold 

A glimpse of azure and of gold 
Reflected from his car; 

And then the purple curtains fall, 

And dimly twilight covers all 
Beneath the evening star. 


The winds that fret among the trees 

Are tempered to a gentle breeze, 
That lulls the soul to rest, 

With rustling of the trellised vines, 

And soughing in the boughs of pines 
Upon the mountain crest. 
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The vesper hymn creation sings, 

And darkness, with her hooding wings, 
Covers the earth and sea. 

With stars for sentinels on high, 

And guardian angels standing by, 
There’s rest for you and me. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE GUINEA AND THE DRAKE? 
FERNANDO C. SEARL 


A long time ago, when the beasts and the birds 
Were wise in their ways, and apt in their words, 
And followed the fashions the best they knew how, 
Just the same as the men and the women do now, 


On the bank of a pond, there might have been seen, 
A dude of a Drake in his velvet and green, 

And under the plum tree, just over the way, 

There might have been heard the melodious lay 


Of a Guinea-fowl singing so charmingly sweet, 

That she soon brought the dude of a Drake to her feet. 
The Drake, for a fowl, had been very well bred, 

And, meeting the Guinea, he nodded his head 


And said, in a pleasant agreeable way, 

“Good Morning, Miss Guinea, a very fine day;’’ 

And the Guinea replied, in her delicate tone, 

“Good morning, Sir Drake, you have found me alone; 


Take a seat by my side; I would have you to know 
I was thinking of you, not a minute ago.”’ 


2 Suggested by the trial of a suit for divorce in which such incompati- 
bility of the parties, and interference of relatives appeared that a decree 
was granted. 
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The Drake was enchanted and, bowing his head, 
In the language of bird-land, politely he said, 


“T heard on the zephyr your delicate song, 
Was afraid you were lonesome and hurried along, 
And if you will pardon my boldness, dear miss, 
Is there any thing wrong in impressing a kiss? 


And then by your side, as a suitor, to kneel 

And tell you the depth of the passion I feel; 

And tender my heart, and my fortune beside, 
And stand by the altar, and make you my bride?” 


The cheek of the Guinea grew crimson and flush, 
As she answered the Drake with a delicate blush, 
“Tf Ma will approve of the choice that I make, 
I am yours, forever, my own charming Drake.” 


The consent of her Ma was obtained pretty soon, 
And the wedding was set for the full of the moon; 
The cards were sent out, and the trousseau was made 
From the finest brocade that was known to the trade. 


The turkey was parson, his cheeks all aglow, 

His Prince-Albert spread, and his neck bending low; 
The groom had a rooster stand by his side, 

And a delicate gosling stood up with the bride. 


The table was spread; as the evening advanced 
The grasshopper fiddled, the firefly danced; 

The frogs in the pond, and the cats on the shed, 
Gave a grand serenade on the night they were wed. 


Then a trip was discussed; to the springs or the sea; 
And sadly I tell that they failed to agree; 

But the truth must be told, though it ruins the tale, 
The Drake went by water, the Guinea by rail. 
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The ducks shoved the Guinea out into the lake, 

And the guinea fowls pecked the green head of the Drake; 
The Drake tried to cackle, the Guinea to quack, 

And both were disgusted before they got back. 


There was blood on the moon and a storm in the sky, 
He roosted too low, and she roosted too high; 

He took to the pond, and she to the hill, 

He called her bad names; she sued for a Bill. 


Two lawyers were feed, and the case was set down, 
And the tale of the Drake was the gossip of town. 
The newspapers said it was terribly sad 

That the son of a Drake was so utterly bad. 


And then came the court, in his costume galore, 

And the two lawyers plead, and the witnesses swore; 
The court entered up this most solemn decree, 

That the Drake pay the cost and the Guinea go free. 


I think it was said, in the news of the day, 

That the head of the Drake turned decidedly gray; 
That sadly he wandered, and pensive he grew; 
That he entered the service and died in Hindoo; 


That the Guinea’s affection returned, but too late 
To save the poor Drake from his desolate fate; 
And, sorrowing sadly, for what she had done, 

She entered a convent and lived as a nun. 


The moral was good, but the newspapers lied; 
For neither the Drake nor the Guinea hen died. 
The truth must be told, as I said once before, 
She married a Guinea that roosted next door. 


And the Drake soon became most exceedingly fond, 
Of a flirt of a duck that he met in the pond. 
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The moral is lost, but I tell you for luck, 
Let Guinea wed Guinea, and Drake marry Duck, 


And mind what I say, you will both of you fail, 
If one goes by water, and one goes by rail; 

If the bird of your choice roosts high in the trees, 
Climb up if you can, but come down by degrees. 


A SUMMER DAY IN WINTER TIME5 


FERNANDO C. SEARL 


Who said that merry June was dead? 
I feel the very breath of spring; 

Come back, O summer birds, and sing; 
Sweet crocus, lift your head. 


I do not want to write a song, 

But such a day, in winter time, 

Just makes my words drop into rhyme, 
And jingle right along. 


The lazy clouds float over head; 
The lazy clouds, they seem to me 
Like islands in a far off sea; 

Like ships with canvas spread. 


Dodge back, sweet crocus! birds, away! 
I am no prophet, do not know— 
Tomorrow may be white with snow; 
The summer may not come to stay. 


Be still, sweet bird, and do not sing; 
Don’t mind a word of what I said! 

I knew the crocus was not dead, 
But waited for the breath of spring. 


3 Suggested by a balmy day in January. 
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If I were you, old Winter King, 
I think I’d lay my scepter down, 
And stick a posey in my crown, 
And give it up to Spring! 


TO JUDGE JAMES W. BANNON, UPON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


GEORGE O. NEWMAN 


The three score years and ten; how long that vista, 
Viewed from the primrose path of youth, appears! 
How short, when at the sunset and the twilight, 
We look far back along the vanished years! 


Those happy days! When youth was ever sending 
Across our way, its beams of joy and light; 

When smiling Hope above our path was bending, 
In rainbow hues, her bow of promise bright. 


Some by the wayside fell, alas! how frequent 
The silent graves along the billowed slopes; 
More frequent still, the sadder, lonelier, graveyards 
Of dead ambitions and of buried hopes. 


But to the one who fought the battle bravely, 
And conquered in the well contested strife, 

The three score years and ten are honored badges 
That teach the meaning and the worth of life. 


The Guest tonight: How may he look with pleasure 
O’er all the unreturning years, and know 

That all the roseate promise of the morning 
Shone through his day, down to the evening glow. 


And what a pleasing retrospect it shows him; 
The “‘troops of friends,’”’ high honors, fairly won, 
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The love of those who knew him best and longest, 
And, more than all, the sense of duty done. 


We honor him tonight for all the graces, 
For every trait that friend to friend endears, 
Not tried by words alone, or casual greetings, 
But the long test of seventy strenuous years. 


And may his coming days all pass serenely, 
By the still waters and the pastures green, 
Long, peaceful years, by loving ones surrounded, 
And full of honors as the past has been. 


One parting word: Well has the poet written 
That “Love is flower like, Friendship a sheltering tree.’’ 
We know, through all the years, both tree and flower | 
Have bloomed and blossomed there for you and me. 


THE DRAFT—1862! 
GrEoRGE O. NEWMAN 
“In the midst of life we are in death” 


: I met a sad and solemn train, 
Most ‘“‘melancholy, slow,’’ 
Move on with halting, lingering steps, 
And faces filled with woe. 


The lame and blind and halt were there, 
The sick and sore, and some, 

Who otherwise seemed flushed with health, 
Were very deaf or dumb. 


* George O. Newman, a soldier of the Civil War and able lawyer, has 
lived to write of incidents of the Civil War, the War with Spain, and the 
World War. 
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I asked a friend, what meant this sad 
And mournful sight; he laughed, 
And said these men had come to grief 

By reason of the draft. 


They all would gladly serve the cause 
Upon the tented field, 

But to the ills that flesh is heir 
They were compelled to yield. 


One well enough to have his life 
Insured the other day, 

Now mourns because a quick decline 
Has caught him for its prey. 


And one, a youthful beau, who long 
In Hymen’s Court had sued, 

Now bears his six and forty years 
With noble fortitude. 


And one, whose ears were long enough 
To hear well, one would think, 

Can’t understand a single word— 
Unless when asked to drink. 


The rosy hue on manly cheek 
Suggesting beer and wine, 
Turns out to be a hectic flush, 
The symptom of decline. 


Thus are the hidden seeds of death 
In our weak frames concealed, 
Till caught in some unhealthy draft 

Their presence is revealed. 


One heartless wretch has closely watched 
The march of this disease, 
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And thinks the trouble chiefly comes 
From weakness in the knees. 


I think “Old Abe” has done a wrong, 
And much deserves our blame 

For this last call, which makes one half 
Our people sick or lame. 


If he has but our good in view, 
And not our deadly harm, 

Let him withdraw the draft; at once 
’T will work a magic charm. 


The deaf will hear the glorious words, 
The blind will read the news; 

The lame will leap for joy, the dumb 
Again their tongues will use. 


The days of miracles will come; 
The sick will feel no pain, 

And even persons scared to death 
Will come to life again. 


THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA 
(Destruction of the Maine) 
GrorGE O. NEWMAN 


“There is sorrow on the sea,”’ 
There is weeping on the shore, 
There’s a cry of pain and anguish 
Heard above the breakers’ roar, 
For a gallant ship has vanished, 
And her sailors, young and brave, 
Went down to swift and sudden death, 
Beneath the treacherous wave. 
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Not in the storm of battle 
Did these ocean warriors die, 

Where the welcome shout of victory 
Might fire the fading eye; 

But the cruel hand of murder, 
More cruel than the grave, 

Wrought the dastard deed upon that ship, 
And on her sleeping brave. 


‘There is a sorrow on the sea,’’ 
There is a weeping on the shore, 

But another awful sound is heard 
Above the ocean’s roar. 

*Tis the cry of a great nation, 
A cry of rage and pain, 

That calls for vengeance, swift and sure, 
For vengeance for the Maine. 


The giant has awakened 
And stretched his mighty hand; 

And the warlike tread of soldiers 
Is heard o’er all the land; 

And martial music sounds above 
The hosts by heroes led; 

Not a requiem, but a battle-cry, 
In honor of the dead. 


And on the sea will sorrow be; 
Speak out, ye iron throats, 

Of every grand old battle ship 
On which our banner floats. 

Avenge the Maine! but let it be 
In battle’s stern array, 

Like that which Dewey led so well 
In far Manila Bay. 
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The ocean heroes slumber 
In their calm and dreamless sleep; 
But their country in its heart of hearts 
Their memory green will keep. 
They perished not in vain beside 
That island in the sea, 
And their death has made their lives sublime, 
For Cuba shall be free. 


THERE’S A STAR IN THE WINDOW FOR ME® 
GEORGE O. NEWMAN 


There’s a star in the window for me, 
Placed there by the ones whom I love, 
And it shines to me over the sea, 
As clear as the starlight above. 


Like the mariner’s bright polar star, 

That guides him where’er he may roam, 
It leads all my thoughts from afar 

To the loved and the loving at home. 


And I know, when the close of the day 
Brings the sweet, solemn hour of prayer, 
It will shine for me then as they pray 
For their soldier boy gone ‘‘over there.”’ 


In my dreams—when the long war is o’er, 
A happy home-coming I see; 

The welcome of love at the door, 
And the star in the window for me. 


But if, in the war’s doubtful chance, 
The grave of a soldier I fill, 


® Suggested by the stars in the windows denoting a soldier in the serv- 
ice during the World War. 
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And sleep ’neath the lilies of France, 
That love-light will shine o’er me still. 


And then, in the long years to come, 
The star will a memory be 

Of the boy, who, for love of that home, 
Went to duty and death o’er the sea. 


TWILIGHT 
GEORGE O. NEWMAN 


The solemn hush of twilight; all is still; 
The glaring day draws to its sombre close; 
The sun’s last ray has kissed the distant hill; 
And weary life is lulled to sweet repose. 


At such an hour the present flees away, 
And selfish thoughts that crowd our busier life; 
Now memories throng that shun the garish day, 
Too peaceful for the world’s accustomed strife. 


Our thoughts are with the present, in the light 
Of wakening morn and at the glowing noon, 
Or with a future we create as bright 
And radiant as this sunny day of June. 


But at the twilight—loved, yet saddest hour,— 
Strange notes from out the past sweep o’er the soul, 
Which like the far off bells from some old tower, 
Now soft and sweetly chime,—now sadly toll. 


And now arise the forms of long ago, 
That never meet us in the day’s fierce din; 

And vanished joys that smoothed Time’s rugged flow, 
And, sadder yet, the joys that might have been. 
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Departed friends from out the shadows come, 
And some who are more lost to us than they; 
For well we know, the friends we’re farthest from 
Are not the loved ones gone from earth away. 


There is a sadder parting than the tomb, 
In all its gloomy triumphs e’er has seen, 
For, with the loved and lost, we may commune; 
But friends estranged, how wide the waste between! 


Thus glide by, in the dim, uncertain light, 
Long vanished scenes of sorrow, joy and love; 
Some, sombre as the dark and shadowy night, 
Some, radiant as the stars that shine above. 


For, as the darkness grows, the glorious birth 
Of stars we see, that sleepless watch on high, 
Our thoughts ascend from out the gloom of earth, 
Up to the glory of the evening sky; 


And comes the hope,—when life’s long journey through, 
And earth thus darkens to our fading sight, 

That Heaven may open grandly on our view, 
As do the starry skies this summer night. 


APRIL 
GEORGE O. NEWMAN 


The April clouds are dark with rain, 
The moaning winds are bleak and chill, 
The gathering mist hangs o’er the plain 
And slowly climbs the barren hill. 


But lo! the clouds like shadows fly; 

The sun pours forth his dazzling floods, 
The bow of promise spans the sky, 

And music wakens in the woods. 
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Thus storm and sunshine sport and play 


Across the changing April sky, 
Now frowning Winter rules the day, 


Now Spring looks forth with timid eye. 


And thus, across our varied days, 
Sorrow and joy alternate roll; 

Now hope appears with kindling rays, 
Now darkness settles o’er the soul. 


But April storms will soon be past, 
And Winter’s breath will die away, 

And driving clouds will melt at last 
Into the azure sky of May. 


Oh! sorrowing one, be strong of heart, 
The storms but purify the air; 

Soon will the clouds above thee part, 
And hope be born of thy despair. 


Ere long the sunshine’s gladdening streams 
Will cheer thy sombre path, and soon 
These storms will be but vanished dreams 


Beneath the glorious skies of June. 
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TAGES. ia eee 25—— 


THE WEATHER 


MontTHiy TEMPERATURES OF ZERO OR BELOW AT PORTSMOUTH, 
Oxo, 1876-1926 


DATE pets og DATE igen DATE ime DATE ae 
1876 1877 1878 1879 
Dec. 9 2 Jan. 9 Zo \ejan, 27 0 | Jan. 2 2 
Dec. 31 vy Jan. 8 1 yanes Ss 12 
Jan. 4 10 
anieo 8 
Jane. 0 
Jan. 10 0 
1880 1881 1882 None 1883 None 
Dec. 29 2, Jan. 1 5 
Dec. 30 3 
1884 1885 1886 1887 None 
Dec. 19 5 Jan. 22 4 | Jan. 9 1 
Jan. 5 13 Feb. 10 1 | Jan. 10 3 
Jan. 6 16 Feb. 11 > | Jan. 11 9 
Jan. 7 10 Feb. 19 O | Jan, 12 12 
Jan. 25 15 Feb. 20 5 | Jan. 14 0 
Jan. 26 8 Feb. 21 6 | Feb. 5 8 
Feb. 22 5 
Feb. 23 3 
1888 None 1889 None 1890 None 1891 None 
1892 |None| 1893 1894 |None| 1895 
Jan. 10 0 Jan. 12 4 
Jan. 11 11 Jan. 13 5 
Jan. 14 1 Feb. 8 6 
Jan. 15 7 Feb. 9 Six 
Jan. 16 | 9 Feb. 10 1 
Jan. 17 0 
Jan. 20 8 
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ai epeacaince DATE pera Bi ae, | DATE (i dr cece: 
1896 None 1897 1898 1899 
Jan. 25 6 | Feb. 3 0 | Feb. 1 3 
Feb. 26 6 Feb. 9 10 
Feb. 28 0 Feb. 10 18 
Feb. 30 0 Feb. 11 4 
Feb. 12 1 
Feb. 13 11 
Feb. 14 6 
Dec. 31 0 
1900 1901 1902 None 1903 
Feb. 25 2 Dec. 15 0 Feb. 19 3 
Dec. 16 2 
Dec. 21 Z 
1904 1905 1906 1907 
Dec. 14 f Feb. 3 4 | Feb. 6 0 | Feb. 6 3 
Feb. 4 0 | Feb. 7 2 
Feb. 14 3 | Feb. 8 0 
1908 None 1909 1910 1911 None 
Feb. 1 i lanens: 1 
Jan. 10 4 
Jan. 11 2 
1912 1913 None 1914 1915 None 
Jan. 7 1 Feb. 25 5 
Jan. 13 12 Dec. 16 0 
Jan. 14 6 
Feb. 4 3 
Feb. 6 1 
Feb, 9 1 
Feb. 10 3 
Feb. 11 5 
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TEMPER- TEMPER- TEMPER- TEMPER- 
ee ATURE aes ATURE weeds ATURE ee! ATURE 


Dec. 31 8 
1920 1921 None 1922 None 1923 None 
Jan. 3 0 
1924 1925 1926 
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MonTHLy TEMPERATURES EXCEEDING 94 DEGREES AT PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


1876-1926 
DATE pea DATE en DATE pee DATE bine 
1876 None 1877 1878 1879 
July 26 94 |July 5 95 |June 27 94 
July 28 94 {July 8 95 |July 11 98 
July 10 94 |July 14-16 
July 15- 94-99 
21; 96 |Aug. 4 94 
Aug. 9 98 
1880 1881 1882 |None| 1883 | None 
June 13 94 |July 7-12 | 95-98 
July 13 94 |Sept. 5 95 
Aug. 1 94 
1884 None 1885 1886 None 1887 
May 31 99 June 18- 
July 17-18 | 95 20) 94 
July 21 95 July 15-21/94-101 
Aug. 4 95 
Aug. 10 96 
Sept. 13 94 
1888 ‘| None 1889 None 1890 1891 
June 14 94 |Apr. 17 95 


June 21-26} 94-98 |June 14 94 


June 28 95 |June 25 94 
July 1 97 |Aug. 9 95 
July 7 98 |Aug. 10 94 
July 12 95 
July 30 94 


Aug. 1-3 | 94-95 
July 8 97 


DATE “ DATE 
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1892 1893 
June 1 95 |May 20-21 
June 13-14] 94-96 |June 2 
June 16-17/99-100|June 15 
June 21-23) 94-96 |June 19 
July 21 94 |July 6 
July 23-26)94-101\July 9 
July 28 95 |July 12-17 

July 25 
July 28-30 
Aug. 17 


95 


May 16 97 |May 9 94 
June 9-16] 96-99 |May 29-31] 96-98 
June 21-25/95-102|/June 1-4 |99-102 
June 27-30} 94-97 |June 14 95 
July 1-2] 97 |July 17-21|94-100 


94-97 |July 11-13] 94-99 |Aug. 10 97 


July 15-16] 94-95 |Aug. 12 95 
July 18-19/95-103/Aug. 14 95 
July 24-28) 94-96 |Aug. 16-18] 94-96 
July 30-31/95-100}Sept. 18-22] 95-96 
Aug. 1-2 | 94-96 

Aug. 9 96 


1896 1897 
May 9-11) 97-98 |June 11 
June 20-21] 94-96 |June 13-16 
June 25 95 |June 19 
July 1 96 |June 23-24 
july 3 94 |June 30 
July ii 95 |July 24 
July 13 95 |July 6-10 
July 26-27) 97-98 |July 18-19 
July 29-30|97-100|July 21-22 
Aug. 1 94 {July 31 
Aug. 4-6 |95-99|Aug. 2-4 
Aug. 9-11) 96-97 |Sept. 10-13 
Sept. 15 


95 
97-99 
98 
94 
94 


1898 1899 
June 10 97 |Apr. 30 94 
June 24 96 |June 5-7 | 96-97 
July 1-3 |96-101|June 22 97 
July 7-8 | 94-95 |June 23 98 
July 20 94 |July 2 96 


99-105|July 23-24) 94-95 |July 3 95 


94-98 


July 4 97 
July 12-13] 96 
July 16 94 
July 20 94 
July 23 94 
July 24 96 
July 27 95 
July 28 94 
Aug. 2-3 | 97 
Aug, 4 96 
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DATE perme DATE tee DATE iol DATE ben 
1900 1901 1902 1903 None 
May 15-16) 94 |June 11 95 |July 4-9 | 94-95 
June 10 95 |June 24-30 | 95-98 |July 17 98 
July 2-6 | 94-97 |July 1 99 |July 18 94 
July 11 94 |July 2&5 94 |Aug. 2-3 | 94-95 
July 14 94 {July 11 100 jAug. 20 94 
July 15-17/ 96-99 |July 15-17 | 94-98 
Aug. 7-12) 95-97 |July 21 98 
Aug. 19 94 |July 22 102 2 
Sept. 6-10} 94-97 |July 23-29 | 94-99 
Aug. 9 94. 
1904 1905 1906 1907 
July 18-19] 94-95 |June 18 96 |June 8 94 |July 22 95 
July 17-19 | 94 |June 29 94 
1908 1909 1910 None 1911 
June 19 94 |June 27 95 May 26-27] 95-96 
June 23 95 June 10-11] 98-99 
July 12 94 July 2-7 |95-101 
July 13 96 Aug. 8-11) 95-97 
Aug. 4 94 
1912 , | None 1913 1914 1915 
June 16, 17, | 95-96 |May 25-29) 95-99 |Apr. 26 96 
19 
June 20& | 98-95 |June 6-12)/95-100\July 14-16) 95 
21 
June, 25-30 | 95-99 |June 21-27/96-102|July 31 96 
July 1-4-5 |99, 97,)/July 7-9 |95-100/Sept. 8 96 
98 
July 9 95 |July 11-12)99-105 
July 17-18 | 99-98 |July 22-27/95-101 
July 28-31 |96-100|Aug. 6 97 
Aug. 1,9, 11] 99,96 |Aug. 19-20) 98-99 
98 
Aug. 16-20 | 96,99 |Aug. 23 98 
Aug. 27-28 | 98 |Sept. 19-20) 95 


Sept. 1-6 


96-99 |Sept. 21 97 
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pene [mmm] nase [Pewee | nase (rmaen| pare [ra 
1916 1917 1918 1919 

July 2,7&/95,95, June 1, 12/95, 98 
8 96 
July 14, | 95,95, June 19,22} 96 
17,19] 96 
July 23-25) 95-96 |June 26 97 |May 29,31) 95 |July 3-5 | 95-97 


July 29-31] 95-97 |July 29-31 | 96-99 |June 1,17 |95,98 |July 12, 14] 95, 96 
Aug. 3,5-7/98,96|Aug. 1-4-6]97,95,/Aug. 4-9 |96-105|July 27 96 
~99 96 | 
Aug. 18-19] 95-99 |Aug. 15 97 |Aug. 12-14/98-100|Aug. 5-7 | 96 
Aug. 21-22) 95,96 |Aug. 20-21 | 97-98 |Aug. 22, 24/95-101|Sept. $-10] 95-96 
Sept. 6-7 | 96-97 |Sept. 15 95 |Aug. 26-28] 96, 95 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
June 16 96 |June 10 97 {June 16-17| 95-97 |June 20-22] 95-97 
July 23-24] 96-97 |June 13-14 | 95-96|July 1 95 |Aug. 12 95 
June 25,27 |96,95|July 10-12] 95-97 
July 3-8 |95-99|July 23 95 
July 18 95 {July 26-28] 95-98 
July 27-28 | 97-99 |Aug. 15-18] 95-98 
Sept. 2 95 |Sept. 6-9 | 96-97 
Sept. 17 96 
1924 1925 1926 
June 19-20] 96-97 |June 1-5 |95-100)July 18-22/96-101 
July 29 95 |June 12,21] 95 |Aug. 6 95 
Aug. 5-6] 97 |July 2,6 97 |Aug. 11 99 
Aug. 22 96 |July 11-12 | 96 
Aug. 30-31] 95, 97 |Sept. 3,7, 9 | 95-99, 
100 
Sept. 18-20 | 96-97 
Aug. 17,19 | 98 
Aug. 29,30 | 95 
Meaniaverace- temperature. << <<< ss leis 's'c's oir eece «vee es eee 55.7 
Montiiot hichest-average, JULY .sc5 <<. 10.0.c1~ «ieyeleis ere ove slereie ears 76.9 
Month of lowest average, January................ Aces ee 35.1 
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STAGES OF UNUSUALLY HIGH AND LOW WATERS AND DATES, 
AT PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Fioop Stace, 50 FEEt 


High Stages 

DATE STAGE DATE STAGE 

feet feet 

Novins afl Si0s ee ere 61.6 Mebi195- 1908. erp veroter a 50.9 
Apiriciiss LSLS ip cnnk vieierte ate 55.0 Mariil0; 1908 extents 50.9 
Pebsel (5 ASS2etematn ween 61.1 Apts 137 1908s cr raccryae 54.0 
Dec 18e1 84/5 ase ets 61.1 Febs27; 1909! os eieecses 51.6 
APTS cgel SOL Nese tn ooenete 57.0 Margi 6;1910 ne eee ee 50.9 
di eave hey fit nls Cee chee ec 55.6 WMars26; 1912 ir cece cg ore 51.0 
Reh te 188305, 0 ee O05 A Jai 14, 01S a Ae 58.2 
Feb. 121 Soe roescortct ase evens 66.3 IMars73 161915 oe ee eyo 67.9 
Mar, 24018900 .5  einece cack 56.0 Rebs 26; 1915 05 en peach 54.7 
Pebse2 4189 lage sce: Dorz Mari 31), 1916): sse.ccsttoee 53.2 
Bebssl9pl893. ec cds sets 53.8 Mar2lG;19i7 ne ccee 54.4 
Bebie25 cl 80 siete toons 59.0 Mar-16; £9182 csc cence Zed 
Mary2 7898 ie cee cnssreda 57.4 Jans 45/1910 ser ear saree 51.5 
Mar 1518995 oni o srncts 55.8) |e Mars 21019200 ork. cyt. 52.9 
ADESE26; 190 LS Men mincasin sien 58.4 Deéc227 1921 oe tees Bice 
Mia rs3 A 902 iis sles act 50.4 Mars l/s 192 2a asco taeiegs 50.1 
Maz< 4.19035. Shee ocn, 51°30 W fans “5. 10984 eens 54.4 
any 20s 190 Teed ck arevors ts 61.0 Apt 2,19 24 ae. cnn eecetee 50.8 
Mars), 190 (eeauiamers 60.8 Jamie 20; 19275 tessa LY (0 


The flood of 1884 differed from the usual Ohio River floods in that it was not 
a true rain flood. It was preceded by only moderately heavy rains coming on 
the crest of a midwinter thaw. There was not enough rain to have caused such 
great flood, and much of the water in the river must have come from snows, 
of which, during the previous month, there was an average on the ground of 
about two feet over Ohio, West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, which, 
however, had already disappeared immediately along the river when the real 
thaw set in; but the river at Cincinnati was already at flood stage of 50 feet 
when the rains began, clearly indicating the snow influence. As is shown by 
the weather table, January, 1884 was unusually cold. 

The 1913 flood was a true rain flood, and was due to abnormally heavy rains 
over western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and southern Illinois, assisted to the 
extent of about 30 per cent by lighter rains over the southern tributary basins 
of the Ohio River. 
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Low Stages 

DATE STAGE DATE STAGE 

feet feet 

Septal; 188th. Gaus. 1:3 Oot 2; NOOR cone eines 1.9 
SOP tse LOCI andar sissies: ys 1.9 Oct.> 24, 1908) sini aes 1.4 
OGRE STU SIZ eles bc oye 2.0 Bugs) 3, LOU: cerectntsts cette ez, 
SEPU 1S 1804 ewe coe as 1.4 Othe 27, Olt 1.7 
Dee 1805s oe asiciecsah V2 OCte S19 ens akerets 2.0 
OEE IAE L807, cies cadicig sees Wi, AUGrtOS 1918 >. crassa 1.9 
Ot EOL OOO se Seu aeivrsee ews is 2.0 Ook 28; 1920 rie at 0.9 


The system of locks and dams in the Ohio River will prevent a recurrence 
of such low stages unless there should be some accident occasioned to the storage 
system at a time when the river would be at a low stage under natural conditions. 


Sbermanndal Averace Talal ols os nicis,s.s Gave’ cise ecceis/ wie ataiele 40 .23 
Miontaeor preatest ayetare, JUNE! 22. <cewis cele elsiee avienute ee 4.06 
Month of least average, September.............0cceeeeeeee 2.76 


VASCULAR PLANTS OF SCIOTO COUNTY 


CoMPILED BY CONRAD ROTH 


FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 


Ophioglossaceae Adder-tongue Family 
7 Botrychium virginianum (L.) Sw. Virginia Grape Fern 
Osmundaceae Royal-fern Family 
9 Osmundaclaytoniana L. Interrupted-fern 
Polypodiceae Fern Family 


14 Phegopteris hexagonoptera (Mx.) Fee. 


(Dryopteris hexagonoptera (Mx.) 


Chr. Broad Beech-fern 
16 Adiantum pedatum L. Maiden-hair fern 
17 Pteridium aquilinum (L.) Kuhn BRagle Fern 
21 Asplenium platyneuron (L.) Oakes Ebony spleenwort 
24 Asplenium pycnocarpon Spreng. Narrow-leaf Spleenwort 
27 Athyrium thelypteroides (Mx.) Desv. Silvery Spleenwort 
28 Athyrium filix-foemina (L.) Roth Lady-fern 


29 Camptosorus rhizophyllus (L.) Link. Walking-fern 
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30 Dryopteris noveboracensis (L.) Gr. 
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31 Dryopteris thelypteris (L.) Gr. 
35a Dryopteris intermedia (Muhl.) Gr. 
38 Dryopteris marginalis (L.) Gr. 
39a Polystichum acrostichoides (Mx.) 


42 
45 


327 


379 


New York Shield-fern 
Marsh shield-fern 
American Shield-fern 
Marginal Shield-fern 
Christmas-fern 


Schott. 
Filix fragilis (L.) Und. Fragile Bladder-fern 
Onoclea sensibilis L. Sensitive-fern 
Equisetaceae Horsetail Family 
Equisetum hyemale L. Common Scouring-rush 
Equisetum prealtum Raf. Great-Scouring-rush 
Equisetum arvense L. Field Horsetail 
SEED-BEARING PLANTS 
Pinaceae Pine Family 
Tsuga Canadensis (L.) Carr. Hemlock 
Pinus rigida Mill. Pitch Pine 
Pinus virginiana Mill Scrub Pine 
Pinus echinata Mill. Yellow Pine 
Thuja occidentalis L. Arborvitae 
Juniperus virginiana L. Red Juniper 
Nymphaeaceae Water-lily Family 
Nymphaea advena Sol. Large Yellow Water-lily 
Castalia odorata (Dry.) W. & W. Sweet-scented White 
, Water-lily 
Ty phaceae Cat-tail Family 
Typha latifolia L. Broad-leaf Cat-tail 
Alismaceae Water-plantain Family 
Sagittaria latifolia Willd. Broadleaf Arrow-head 


Alisma subcordatum Raf. 


Graminaceae 
Poa pratensis L. 
Dactylis glomerata L. 
Tridens flava (L.) Hitch. 
Danthonia spicata (L.) Beauv. 
Lolium perenne L. 
Hystrix hystrix (L.) Millsp. 
Eleusine indica (L.) Gaert. 
Erianthus divaricatus (L.) Hitchc. 


American Water-plantain 


Grass Family 


Kentucky Blue-grass 
Orchard-grass 

Tall Purple-top 
Common Wild-oat-grass 
Red Darnel 
Bottle-brush-grass 
Yard-grass 

Woolly beard-grass 


y 
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Agrostis alba L. 

Phleum Pratense L. 

Aristida dichotoma Mx. 

Panicum virgatum L. 

Panicum capillare L. 

Panicum latifolium L. 

Panicum boscii Poir 

Panicum clandestinum L. 

Syntherisma ischaemum (Schreb.) 
Nash. 

Echinochloa crus-galli (L.) Beauv. 

Paspalum muhlenbergii Nash 

Paspalum circulare Nash 

Chaetochloa glauca (L.) Scrib. 

Chaetochloa viridis (L.) Scrib. 

Homalocenchrus virginicus (Willd.) 
Britt. 

Andropogon furcatus Muhl. 

Andropogon virginicus L. 

Andropogon scoparius Mx. 

Uniola latifolia Michx. 


Cyperaceae 
Scirpus cyperinus (L.) Kunth. 
Scirpus atrovirens Muhl. 
Carex sparganioides Muhl. 
Carex vulpinoidea Mx. 
Carex complanata Torr. 
Carex frankii Kunth. 


Araceae 
Acorus Calamus L. 
Arisaema triphyllum (L.) Torr 
Arisaema dracontinum (L.) Schott. 
Commelinaceae 


Tradescantia virginiana L. 
Commelina virginica L. 


Juncaceae 
Juncus effusus L. 
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Red-top 

Timothy 

Poverty-grass 

Tall, smooth Panic-grass 
Tumble Panic-grass 
Broad-leaf Panic-grass 
Bosc’s Panic-grass 
Hispid Panic-grass 

Small Crab-grass 


Common Barnyard-grass 
Mulenberg’s Paspalum 
Round-flowered paspalum 
Yellow Foxtail-grass 
Green Foxtail-grass 
Virginia Cut-grass 


Big Bluestem 

Virginia Beard-grass 
Little Bluestem 
Broad-leafed Spike-grass 


Sedge Family 


Wool-grass 
Dark-green Bulrush 
Bur-reed Sedge 

Fox Sedge 

Hirsute Sedge 
Frank’s Sedge 


Arum Family 


Sweet-flag 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Green-dragon 


Spiderwort Family 


Virginia Spiderwort 
Virginia Day-flower 


Rush Family 


Common Rush 
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476 
479 
480 
481 
486 
488 
492 
493 
499 
501 
507 
509 
512 


514 
515 


521 


523 
525 
526 
SH 


556 
563 


557 
558 
561 


566 
568 
570 
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Liliaceae 
Lilium Canadense 
Erythronium americanum Ker. 
Erythronium albidum Nutt 
Hemerocallis fulva L. 
Allium cernuum Roth 
Ornithogalum umbellatum L. 
Uvularia grandiflora Sm. 
Uvularia perfoliata L. 
Chamaelirium luteum (L.) Gr. 


Trillium grandiflorum (Mx.) Salisb. 


Trillium sessile L. 
Medeola virginiana L. 


Polygonatum commutatum (R. & S.) 


Dietr. 
Vagnera racemosa (L.) Morong. 


Vagnera stellata (L.) Morong. 


Asparagus officinalis L. 


Smilaceae 
Smilax hervacea L. 
Smilax hispida Muhl. 
Smilax glauca Walt. 
Smilax rotundifolia 


Amaryllidaceae 
Hypoxis hirsuta (L.) Cov. 


Dioscoreaceae 
Dioscorea villosa L. 


Iridaceae 
Iris Versicolor L. 
Tris cristata Ait. 


Sisyrinchium angustifolium Mill. 


Orchidaceae 


Cypripedium parviflorum Salisb. 
Galeorchis spectabilis (L.) Rydb. 
Coeloglossum bracteatum (Willd.) 


Parl. 


Lily Family 
Canada Lily 
Yellow Dog-tooth Lily 
White Dog-tooth Lily 
Common Day-lily 
Nodding Onion 
Star-of-Bethlehem 
Large-flowered Bellwort 
Perfoliate Bellwort 
Chamaelirium—Devil’s Bit 
Large-flowered Trillium 
Sessile Trillium 
Indian Cucumber-root 
Smooth Solomon’s-seal 


Panicled False Solomon’s- 
seal 

Stellate False Solomon’s 
seal 

Asparagus 


Smilax Family 
Common Carrion-flower 
Hispid Greenbrier 
Glaucous Greenbrier 
Roundleaf Greenbrier 


Amaryllis Family 
Yellow Stargrass 


Yam Family 
Wild Yam 


Iris Family 
Large Blue-flag 
Crested Dwart Iris 
Pointed Blue-eyed-grass. 
Orchid Family 
Yellow Lady’s-slipper 
Showy Orchis 
Long-bracted Orchis 


575 
577 
580 
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Blephariglottis ciliaris (L.) Rydb. 

Blephariglottis lacera Michx. Farw. 

Blephariglottis peramoena (Gr.) 
Rydb. 
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Yellow Fringed-orchis 
Ragged Fringed-orchis 
Fringeless Purple Orchis 


588 Ibidium cernuum (L.) House. Nodding Lady’s-tresses 
589 Ibidium ovale (Lindl.) House. Small-flowered Lady’s- 
tresses 
592 Ibidium gracile (Bigel.) House. Slender Lady’s-tresses 
595 Liparis liliifolia (L.) Rich. Large Twayblade 
567 Fissipes acaulis (Ait.) Small. Moccasin-flower 
(Petals distinct, or none) 
Saururaceae Lizard’s-tail Family 
999 Saururuscernuus L. Lizard’s-tail 
Juglandaceae Walnut Family 
1288 Hicoria cordiformis (Wang.) Britt. Bitternut (Hickory) 
1289 Hicoria microcarpa (Nutt.) Britt. Small Pignut (Hickory) 
1290 Hicoria glabra (Mill.) Britt. Pignut (Hickory) 
1291 Hicoria alba (L.) Britt. Mockernut (Hickory) 
1292 Hicoria laciniosa (Mx. f.) Sarg. Shellbark (Hickory) 
1293 Hicoria ovata (Mill.) Britt. © Shagbark (Hickory) 
1294 Juglans nigra L. Black Walnut 
1295 Juglars cinerea L. Butternut 
Salicaceae Willow Family 
1297 Populus alba L. White Poplar 
1300 Populus deltoides Marsh. Cottonwood 
1301 Populus italica Moench. Lombardy Poplar 
1302 Populus grandidentata Mx. Largetooth Aspen 
1303 Populus tremuloides Mx. American Aspen 
1305 Salix nigra Marsh. Black Willow 
1309 Salix alba L. White Willow 
1311 Salix interior Rowlee. Sandbar Willow 
1319 Salix discolor Muhl. Pussy Willow 
Betulaceae Birch Family 
1278 Carpinus caroliniana Walt. Blue-beech 
1279 Ostyra virginiana (Mill.) Willd. Hop-hornbeam 
1280 Corylus americana Walt. Common Hazelnut 
1281 Betula lenta L. Sweet Birch 
1283 Betula nigra L. River Birch 
1287 Alnus rugosa (DuRoi), Spreng. Smooth Alder 
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1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1267 
1268 
1269 
1270 
1271 
1271a 
1273.1 
1272 
1274 


1275 
1276 
1277 


1245 
1247 
1248 


1249 
1251 
1252 


1256 
1258 
1259 
1261 


1370 


1365 
1368 
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Fagaceae 
Fagus grandifolia Ehrh. 
Castanea dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. 
Quercus prinus L. 
Quercus muhlenbergii Engelm. 
Quercus bicolor Willd. 
Quercus alba L. 
Quercus stellata Wang. 
Quercus macrocarpa Mx. 
Quercus imbricaria Mx. 
Quercus imbricaria X velutina 
Quercus triloba Mx. 
Quercus marilandica Muench. 
Quercus velutina Lam. 


Quercus coccinea Wang. 
Quercus rubra L. 
Quercus palustris DuRoi 


Ulmaceae 
Ulmus americana L. 
Ulmus fulva Mx. 
Celtis occidentalis L. 


Moraceae 
Morus rubra L. 
Toxylon pomiferum Raf. 
Humulus lupulus L. 


Urticaceae 
Urtica gracilis Ait. 
Urticastrum divaricatum (L.) Ktz. 
Pilea pumila (L.) Gr. 
Parietaria pennsylvanica Muhl. 


Loranthaceae 
Phoradendron flavescens (Pursh) 
Nutt. 

Aristolochiaceae 


Asarum canadense L. 
Aristolochia serpentaria L. 


Beech Family 
American Beech 
Chestnut 
Rock Chestnut Oak 
Chinkapin Oak 
Swamp White Oak 
White Oak 
Post Oak 
Bur Oak 
Shingle Oak 
A hybrid 
Spanish Oak 
Black-Jack (Oak) 
Quercitron Oak.—Black 

Oak 
Scarlet Oak 
Red Oak 
Pin Oak 


Elm Family 
White Elm 
Slippery Elm 
Common Hackberry 


Mulberry Family 
Red Mulberry 
Osage-orange 
Hop 


Neiile Family 
Slender Nettle 
Wood Nettle 
Clearweed 
Pellitory 


Mistletoe Family 
American Mistletoe 


Birihwort Family 
Canadian Wild-ginger 
Virginia Snakeroot 


936 


937 
938 


928 


929 
931 
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Polygonaceae 
Rumex altissimus Wood 
Rumex verticillatus L. 
Rumex crispus L. 
Rumex obtusifolius L. 
Rumex acetosella L. 
Tiniaria scandens (L.) Small 
Tracaulon sagittatum (L.) Small 
Fagopyrum fagopyrum (L.) Karst. 
Persicaria pennsylvanica (L.) Small 
Persicaria persicaria (L.) Small 
Persicaria hydropiperoides (Mx.) 

Small. 

Persicaria hydropiper (L.) Opiz. 
Persicaria orientalis (L.) Spach. 
Tovara virginiana (L.) Raf. 
Polygonum aviculare L. 


Amaranthaceae 
Celosia cristata L. 
Amaranthus retroflexus L. 
Amaranthus spinosus L. 
Amaranthus blitoides Wats. 
Acnida tuberculata Mog. 


Chenopodiaceae 
Chenopodium album L. 
Chenopodium hybridum L. 
Chenopodium ambrosioides L. 
Atriplex hastata L. 


Phytolaccaceae 
Phytolacca americana L. 


Corrigiolaceae 
Anychia polygonoides Raf. 
Anychia canadensis (L.) B.S. P. 


Aizoaceae 
Mollugo verticillata L. 


Portulacaceae 
Claytonia virginica L. 
Portulaca oleracea L. 
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Buckwheat Family 
Tall Dock 
Swamp Dock 
Curled Dock 
Broadleaf Dock 
Sheep Sorrel 
Climbing False Buckwheat 
Arrow-leaf Tear-thumb 
Buckwheat 
Pennsylvania Persicaria 
Lady’s-thumb 
Mild Smartweed 


Water Smartweed 
Prince’s-feather 
Virginia Knotweed 
Doorweed 


Amaranth Family 
Cock’s-comb 
Rough Pigweed 
Spiny Amaranth 
Mat Amaranth 
Tubercled Water-hemp 


Goosefoot Family 
Lamb’s-quarter 
Maple-leaf Goosefoot 
Mexican Tea 
Halberd-leaf Orache 


Pokeweed Family 
Pokeweed 


Whitlow-wort Family 
Forked Anychia 
Slender Anychia 


Carpetweed Family 
Carpetweed 


Purslane Family 
Spring-beauty 
Purslane 


Zo2 


905 
910 
913 


925 
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Alsinaceae 
Alsine media L. 
Alsine pubera (Michx.) Britton 


Cerastium longipedunculatum Muhl. 


Caryophyllaceae 
Agrostemma githago L. 
Silene stellata (L.) Ait. 
Silene virginica L. 

Silene antirrhina L. 
Saponaria officinalis L. 
Dianthus armeria L. 


Magnoliaceae 
Magnolia tripetala L. 
Liriodendron tulipifera L. 


Anonaceae 
Asimina triloba (L.) Dunal. 


Ranunculaceae 
Ranunculus abortivus L. 
Ranunculus recurvatus Poir 
Ranunculus repens L. 
Ranunculus septentrionalis Poir. 
Ranunculus hispidus Michx. 
Ranunculus obtusiusculus Raf. 
Aquilegia canadensis L. 
Delphinium tricorne Michx. 
Anemone virginiana L. 
Hepatica acutiloba DC. 
Clematis virginiana L. 

Viorna viorna (L.) Small. 
Caltha palustris L. 

Hydrastis canadensis L. 

Actaea alba (L.) Mill. 
Cimicifuga racemosa (L.) Nutt. 


Syndesmon thalictroides (L.) Hoffm. 


Thalictrum dioicum L. 
Thalictrum dasycarpum Fisch. & 
Lall. 


Chickweed Family 


Common Chickweed 
Great Chickweed 
Nodding Chickweed 


Pink Family 


Corn Cockle 
Starry Campion 
Fire Pink 
Sleepy Catchfly 
Bouncing-Bet 
Deptiord Pink 


_ Magnolia Family 


Umbrella Magnolia 
Tuliptree 


Custard-apple Family 


Pawpaw. 


Crowfoot Family 


Kidney-leaf Crowfoot 
Hooked Crowfoot 
Creeping Buttercup 
Swamp Buttercup 
Hispid Buttercup 
Lance-leaf Buttercup 
Wild Columbine 
Dwarf Larkspur 
Virginia Anemone 
Sharplobed Liver-leaf 
Virginia Virgin’s-bower 
Leather-flower 
Marsh-marigold 
Golden-seal 

White Baneberry 
Black Cohosh 
Rue-anemone 

Early Meadow-rue 
Purplish Meadow-rue 


745 


754 


1184 
1185 
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Berberidaceae 
Podophyllum peltatum L. 
Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 


Caulophyllum thalictroides (L.) Michx. 


Menispermaceae 
Menispermum canadense L. 


Lauraceae 
Sassafras sassafras (L.) Karst. 
Benzoin aestivale (L.) Nees. 


Papaveraceae 
Sanguinaria canadensis L. 
Stylophorum diphyllum (Mx.) Nutt. 


Fumartiaceae 
Bicuculla cucullaria (L.) Millsp. 
Bicuculla canadensis (Goldie) Millsp. 
Capnoides flavulum (Raf.) Ktz. 


Brassicaceae 
Draba verna L. 
Bursa bursa-pastoris (L.) Britt. 
Radicula palustris (L.) Moench. 
Lepidium virginicum L. 
Thlaspi arvense L. 
Erysimum officinale L. 
Barbarea barbarea (L.) MacM. 
Barbarea verna (Mill.) Aschers. 
Arabis laevigata (Muhl.) Poir. 
Arabis canadensis L. 
Cardamine douglassii (Torr.) Britt. 
Cardamine bulbosa (Schreb.) B.S. P. 
Cardamine pennsylvanica Muhl. 
Dentaria laciniata Muhl. 
Brassica nigra (L.) Koch. 


Cap paridaceae 
Polanisia graveolens Raf. 


Crassulaceae 
Sedum ternatum Michx. 
Penthorum sedoides L. 
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Barberry Family 
May-apple 
Twinleaf 
Blue Cohosh 


Moonseed Family 
Moonseed 


Laurel Family 
Sassafras 
Spicebush 


Poppy Family 
Bloodroot 
Yellow Poppy 


Fumitory Family 
Dutchman’s-breeches 
Squirrel-corn 
Pale Corydalis 


Mustard Family 
Vernal Whitlow-grass 
Shepherd’s-purse 
Marsh Yellow-cress 
Virginia Peppergrass 
Field Penny-cress 
Hedge-mustard 
Yellow Winter-cress 
Early Winter-cress 
Smooth Rock-cress 
Sickle-pod Rock-cress 
Purple Bitter-cress 
Bulbous Bitter-cress 
Pennsylvania Bitter-cress 
Cutleaf Toothwort 
Black Mustard 


Caper Family 
Clammy-weed 


Orpine Family 
Wild stonecrop 
Ditch stonecrop 
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Saxifragaceae Saxifrage Family 

1188 Micranthes virginiensis (Mx.) Small. Early Saxifrage 
1190 Tiarella cordifolia L. False Mitrewort 
1191 Heuchera americana L. Alum-root 
1192 Mitella diphylla L. Two-leaf Bishop’s-cap 

Hydrangeaceae Hydrangea Family 
1325 Hydrangea aborescens L, Wild Hydrangea 

Hamamelidaceae Witch-hazel Family 
1242 Hamamelis virginiana L. Witch-hazel 
1243 Liquidambar styraciflua L. Sweet-gum 

Grossulariaceae Gooseberry Family 
1328 Ribes americanum Mill. Wild Black Currant 
1330 Grossularia cynosbati (L.) Mill. Wild Gooseberry 

Platanaceae Plane-tree Family 
1244 Platanus occidentalis L. Sycamore 
Rosaceae Rose Family 

1001 Geum canaadense Jacq. White Avens 
1003 Geum virginianum L. Rough Avens 
1010 Potentilla monspeliensis L. Rough Cinquefoil 
1011 Potentilla canadensis L. Common Five-finger 
1018 Fragaria americana (Port.) Britt. American Wood Strawberry 


1020 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Fragaria virginiana Duch. 


Virginia Strawberry 


1022 Rubus alleghaniensis Port. High Blackberry 
1023 Rubus procumbens Muhl. Common Dewberry 
1025 Rubus occidentalis L. Black Raspberry 
1031 Porteranthus trifoliatus (L.) Britt. Indian-physic 

1032 Porteranthus stipulatus (Muhl.) Britt. American Ipecac 
1035 Opulaster opulifolius (L.) Ktz. Ninebark 

1036 Spiraea alba DuRoi. Narrowleaf Spiraea 
1037 Spiraea tomentosa L. Steeple-bush 


1038 Aruncus aruncus (L.) Karst. Aruncus 

1041 Rosa carolina L. Swamp Rose 
1042 Rosa virginiana Mill. Virginia Rose 
1047 Agrimonia gryposepala Wallr. Hairy Agrimony 


Apple Family 
American Crab-apple 
Common Apple 


Malaceae 
1055 Malus glaucescens Rehd. 
1057 Malus malus (L.) Britt. 


hi a et ae 


1061 
1063 
1078 


1084 
1092 
1093 


1095 
1096 
1098 
1099 


1100 
1101 


1102 
1107 
1108 
1110 
1111 
1115 
1117 
1120 
1121 
1125 
1126 
1129 
1130 
1132 
1135 
1136 


1137 
1139 
1141 
1143 
1151 
1157 
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Amelanchier canadensis (L.) Med. 
Crataegus crus-galli L. 
Crataegus coccinea L. 


Amygdalaceae 
Prunus virginiana L. 
Prunus americana Marsh. 
Amygdalus persica L. 


Caesal piniaceae 

Cersis canadensis L. 
Cassia marilandica L. 
Chamaecrista nictitans (L.) Moench. 
Chamaecrista fasciculata (Mx.) 

Greene 
Gleditsia triacanthos L. 
Gymnocladus dioica (L.) Koch. 


Fabaceae 
Baptisia australis (L.) R. Br. 
Medicago sativa L. 
Medicago lupulina L. 
Melilotus alba Desr. 
Melilotus officinalis (L.) Lam. 
Trifolium incarnatum L, 
Trifolium pratense L. 
Trifolium hybridum L. 
Trifolium repens L. 
Psoralea pedunculata (Mill.) Vail. 
Psoralea onobrychis Nutt. 
Gracca virginiana L. 
Robinia pseudoacacia L. 
Astragalus carolinianus L. 
Stylosanthes biflora (L.) B. S. P. 
Meibomia nudiflora (L.) Ktz. 


Meibomia grandiflora (Walt.) Ktz. 
Meibomia michauxii Vail. 
Meibomia canescens (L.) Ktz. 
Meibomia paniculata (L.) Ktz. 
Lespedeza repens (L.) Bart. 
Lespedeza virginica (L.) Britt. 
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Common Juneberry 
Cockspur Hawthorn 
Scarlet Hawthorn 


Peach Family 


Black Cherry 
Wild Plum 
Peach 


Senna Family 


Redbud 

Wild Senna 

Sensitive-pea 

Large-flowered Sensitive- 
pea 

Honey-locust 

Coffee-bean 


Pea Family 


Blue Wild-indigo 

Alfalfa 

Hop Medic 

White Sweet-clover 

Yellow Sweet-clover 

Crimson Clover 

Red Clover 

Alsike Clover 

White Clover 

Long-peduncled Psoralea 

Sainfoin Psoralea 

Goat’s-rue 

Common Locust 

Carolina Milk-vetch 

Pencil-flower 

Naked-flowered Tick- 
trefoil 

Pointed-leaf Tick-trefoil 

Prostrate Tick-trefoil 

Hoary-Tick-trefoil 

Panicled Tick-trefoil 

Creeping Bush-clover 

Slender Bush-clover 
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1159 


1160.1 Lespedeza striata (Thunb.) H. S. A. 


1175 
1176 


758 


765 
766 
771 


775 


778 
779 


781 


782 


784. 
786 


793 


806 
808 
811 


1235 
1236 
1237 
1240 


1222 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Lespedeza hirta (L.) Horn. 


Glycine apios L. 
Falcata comosa (L.) Ktz. 


Geraniaceae 
Geranium maculatum L. 


Oxalidaceae 
Oxalis grandis Small. 
Oxalis cymosa Small. 
Oxalis violacea L. 


Linaceae 
Linum virginianum L. 


Balsaminaceae 
Impatiens pallida Nutt. 
Impatiens biflora Walt 


Rutaceae 
Ptelea trifoliata L. 


Simarubaceae 
Ailanthus gladulosa Desf. 


Polygalaceae 
Polygala verticillata L. 
Polygala viridescens L. 
Polygala incarnata L. 


Euphorbiaceae 
Acalypha virginica L. 


Tithymalus corollata (L.) K. & G. 


Chamaesyce preslii (Guss.) Arth. 
Chamaesyce maculata (L.) Small. 


Anacardiaceae 
Rhus copallina L. 
Rhus hirta (L.) Sudw. 
Rhus glabra L. 
Toxicodendron radicans (L.) Ktz. 


Ilicaceae 
Tlex verticillata (L.) Gr. 


Hairy Bush-clover 
Japan Clover 
Ground-nut 
Hog-peanut 


Geranium Family 
Wild Crane’s-bill 


Wood-sorrel Family 
Great Wood-sorrel 
Tall Wood-sorrel 
Violet Wood-sorrel 


Flax Family 
Virginia Flax 


Jewel-weed Family 
Pale Touch-me-not 
Spotted Touch-me-not 


Rue Family 
Hoptree 


Ailanthus Family 
Tree-of-heaven 


Milkwort Family 
Whorled Milkwort 
Purple Milkwort 
Pink Milkwort 


Spurge Family 
Virginia Three-seeded 
Mercury 
Flowering Spurge 
Nodding Spurge 
Spotted Spurge 


Sumac Family 
Mountain Sumac 
Staghorn Sumac 
Smooth Sumac 
Poison Ivy 


Holly Family 
Winterberry 


1216 
1218 
1220 


1224 


1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 


1227 
1228 


1207 


AGAGT 
1213 
1214 
1215 


832 
833 


818 
823 
824 
825 
828 
829 
830 


837 
838 
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Celastraceae 
Euonymus atropurpureus Jacq. 
Buonymus obovatus Nutt. 
Celastrus scandens L. 


Staphyleaceae 
Staphylea trifolia L. 


Aceraceae 
Acer saccharum Marsh 
Acer nigrum Mx. 
Acer rubrum L. 
Acer saccharinum L. 
Acer negundo L. 
Acer saccharum rugelli (Pax.) 


Aesculaceae 
Aesculus glabra Willd. 
Aesculus octandra Marsh. 


Rhamnaceae 
Ceanothus americanus L. 


Vitaceae 
Vitis bicolor LeC. 
Vitis cordifolia Mx. 
Ampelopsis cordata Mx. 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia (L.) 


Tiliaceae 
Tilia americana L. 
Tilia heterophylla Vent. 


Malvaceae 
Malva rotundifolia L. 
Althaea officinalis L. 
Althaea rosea L. 
Sida spinosa L. 
Abutilon abutilon (L.) Rusby 
Hibiscus moscheutos L. 
Hibiscus militaris Cav. 


Hypericaceae 
Hypericum prolificum L. 
Hypericum perforatum L. 
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Staffiree Family 
Wahoo 
Running Strawberry-bush 
Waxwork— Bittersweet 


Bladdernut Family 
American Bladdernut 


Maple Family 
Sugar Maple 
Black Maple 
Red Maple 
Silver Maple 
Boxelder 
Rehder 


Buckeye Family 
Ohio Buckeye 
Yellow Buckeye 


Buckthorn Family 
Common New Jersey Tea 


Grape Family 
Winter Grape 
Frost Grape 
Heartleaf Ampelopsis 
Planch Virginia Creeper 


Linden Family 
American Linden 
White Linden 


Mallow Family 
Roundleaf Mallow 
Marsh-mallow 
Hollyhock 
Prickly Sida 
Velvet-leaf 
Swamp Rose-mallow 
Halberd-leaf Rose-mallow 


St. John’s-wort Family 
Shrubby St. John’s-wort 
Common St. John’s-wort 


861 
862 


867 
868 
875 
876 


879 


884 
885 


886 


1323 


1197 
1199 


1200 


1335 
1340 
1342 


1347 
1350 
1351 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Hypericum punctatum Lam. 
Hypericum mutilum L. 


Sarothra gentianoides L. 
Ascyrum hypericoides L. 


Cistaceae 
Lechea racemulosa Mx. 


Violaceae 


Cubelium concolor (Forst.) Raf. 


Viola Canadensis L. 
Viola eriocarpa Schw. 
Viola Striata Ait. 

Viola rostrata Pursh. 
Viola rafinesquii Greene 
Viola affinis LeC. 

Viola papilonacea Pursh. 
Viola cucullata Ait. 
Viola palmata L. 

Viola sagittata Ait. 
Viola pedata L. 


Passifloraceae 
Passiflora lutea L. 


Cactaceae 
Opuntia humifusa Raf. 


” Lythraceae 
Lythrum alatum Pursh. 
Parsonsia petiolata (L.) Rusby 


Melastomaceae 
Rhexia virginica L. 


Onagraceae 
Ludwigia alternifolia L. 
Epilobium coloratum Muhl. 
Oenothera biennis L. 


Kneiffa fruticosa (L.) Raim. 
Gaura biennis L. 
Circaea lutetiana L. 


Spotted St. John’s-wort 

Small-flowered St. John’s 
wort 

Orange-grass 

St. Andrew’s-cross 


Rock-rose Family 
Oblong-fruited Pinweed 


Violet Family 
Green Violet 
Canada Violet 
Smooth Yellow Violet 
Striped Violet 
Long-spurred Violet 
Wild Pansy 
Thinleaf Blue Violet 
Common Blue Violet 
Marsh Blue Violet 
Early Blue Violet 
Arrowleaf Violet 
Birdfoot Violet 


Passionfiower Family 
Yellow Passion-flower 


Cactus Family 
Western Prickly Pear 


Loosestrife Family 
Wing-angled Loosestrife 
Blue Waxweed 


Meadow-beauty Family 
Virginia Meadow-beauty 


Evening-primrose Family 

Seed-box 

Purple Willow-herb 

Common Evening-prim- 
rose 

Common Sundrops 

Biennial Gaura 

Common Enchanter’s- 
nightshade 


1699 
1702 


1707 
1709 
1712 


1711 
1714 
1727 
1731 
1737 
1740 


1745 
1746 
1748 
1750 


1390 


1394 
1398 
1401 
1402 
1403 


1405 
1413 
1414 


1372 
1374 
1375 
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Araliaceae 
Aralia racemosa L. 
Panax quinquefolium L. 


Ammiaceae 

Sanicula canadensis L. 
Deringa canadensis (L.) Ktz. 
Washingtonia longistylis (Torr.) 

Britt. 
Washingtonia claytoni (Mx.) Britt. 
Pastinaca sativa L. 
Foeniculum foeniculum (L.) Karst. 
Erigenia bulbosa (Michx.) Nutt. 
Cicuta maculata L. 
Daucus carota L. 


Cornaceae 
Cornus asperifolia Mx. 
Cornus amomum Mill. 
Cynoxylon floridum (L.) Raf. 
Nyssa sylvatica Marsh 
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Ginseng Family 


American Spikenard 
Common Ginseng 


Carrot Family 
Short-styled Snakeroot 
Honewort 
Long-styled Sweet-cicely 


Woolly Sweet-cicely 
Wild Parsnip 

Fennel 

Harbenger of Spring 
Spotted Water-hemlock 
Wild Carrot 


Dogwood Family 


Roughleaf Dogwood 
Silky Dogwood 
Flowering Dogwood 
Tupelo 


Petals wholly or partly united, rarely 
separate or wanting 


Monotropaceae 
Monotropa uniflora L. 


Ericaceae 
Azalea nudiflora L. 
Kalmia latifolia L. 
Oxydendrum arboreum (L.) DC. 
Epigaea repens L. 
Gaultheria procumbens L. 


Vacciniaceae 
Polycodium stamineum (L.) Greene 
Gaylussacia frondosa (L.) T. & G. 
Gaylussacia baccata (Wang.) Koch. 


Primulaceae 
Lysimachia quadrifolia L. 
Lysimachia nummularia L. 
Steironema ciliatum (L.) Raf. 


Indian-pipe Family 


Indian-pipe 


Heath Family 
Pink Azalea 
Mountain Kalmia 
Sorrel-tree 
Trailing Arbutus 
Creeping Wintergreen 


Huckleberry Family 
Deerberry 

Blue Huckleberry 
Black Huckleberry 


Primrose Family 


Whorled Yellow Loosestrife 
Moneywort 
Fringed Yellow Loosestrife 
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1376 
1377 


1378 
1380 


1415 


1457 
1461 


1463 
1467 


1470 


1475 
1476 
1477 


1481 


1482 
1484 
1489 
1485 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1494 


1426 
1427 
1428 


1429 
1432 
1433 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Steironema lanceolatum (Walt.) Gr. 
Steironema quadriflorum (Sims.) 


Naumburgia thyrsiflora (L.) Duby 


Anagallis arvensis L. 
Ebenaceae 
Diospyros virginiana L. 


Oleaceae 
Fraxinus quadrangulata Michx. 
Fraxinus americana L. 


Gentianaceae 
Sabbatia angularis (L.) Pursh. 
Gentiana saponaria L, 


Gentiana villosa L. 


A pocynaceae 
Vinca minor L. 


Apocynum androsaemifolium L. 


Apocynum cannabinum L. 


Asclepiadaceae 


Acerates floridana (Lam.) Hitch. 


Asclepias tuberosa L. 
Asclepias purpurascens L. 
Asclepias exaltata (L.) Muhl. 
Asclepias incarnata L. 
Asclepias variegata L. 
Asclepias quadrifolia L. 
Asclepias syriaca L. 
Gonolobus laevis Mx. 


Convolvulaceae 
Ipomoea purpurea (L.) Lam. 
Ipomoea hederacea Jacq. 
Ipomoea lacunosa L. 


Ipomoea pandurata (L.) Meyer 
Convolvulus spithamaeus L. 
Convolvulus sepium L. 


Lanceleaf Yellow Loose- 
strife 

Linear-leaf Yellow Loose- 
strife 

Tufted Yellow Loosestrife 

Scarlet Pimpernel 


Ebony Family 
Persimmon 


Olive Family 
Blue Ash 
White Ash 


Gentian Family 
Square-stemmed Sabbatia 
Soapwort Gentian 

(Dasystephana) 
Striped Gentian 
(Dasystephana) 


Dogbane 
Periwinkle 
Spreading Dogbane 
Indian Hemp 


Milkweed Family 
Florida Milkweed 
Pleurisy-root 
Purple Milkweed 
Tall Milkweed 
Swamp Milkweed 
White Milkweed 
Fourleaf Milkweed 
Common Milkweed 
Sandvine 


Morning-glory Family 
Common Morning-glory 
Ivyleaf Morning-glory 
Small-flowered White 
Morning-glory 
Wild Potato-vine 
Upright Bindweed 
Hedge Bindweed 
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Cuscutaceae 
Cuscuta arvensis Beyrich 


Polemoniaceae 
Phlox paniculata L. 
Phlox maculata L. 
Phlox divaricata L. 
Phlox subulata L. 
Polemonium reptans L. 


Hydrophyllaceae 
Phacelia purshii Buckl. 


Boraginaceae 
Cynoglossum officinale L. 
Cynoglossum virginianum L. 
Lithospermum arvense L. 
Echium vulgare L. 


Verbenaceae 
Verbena urticifolia L. 
Verbena hastata L. 
Verbena bracteosa Mx. 
Lippia lanceolata Mx. 


Lamiaceae 
Isanthus brachiatus (L.) B. S. P. 
Trichostema dichotomum L. 
Teucrium canadense L. 
Scutellaria lateriflora L. 
Scutellaria incana Muhl. 
Scutellaria cordifolia Muhl. 
Scutellaria integrifolia L. 
Scutellaria parvula Mx. 
Marrubium vulgare L. 
Hedeoma pulegioides (L.) Pers. 
Clinopodium vulgare L. 
Koellia flexuosa (Walt.) MacM. 
Koellia incana (L.). Ktz. 
Cunila origanoides (L.) Britt. 
Mentha spicata L. 
Mentha piperita L. 
Nepeta cataria L. 
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Dodder Family 
Field Dodder 


Phlox Family 
Garden Phlox 
Spotted Phlox 
Wild Blue Phlox 
Ground Phlox 
Greek Valerian 


Water-leaf Family 
Pursh’s Phacelia 


Borage Family 
Hound’s-tongue 
Wild Comfrey 
Corn Cromwell 
Blueweed 


Vervain Family 
White Vervain 
Blue Vervain 
Bracted Vervain 
Frog-fruit 


Mint Family 
False Pennyroyal 
Blue-curls 
American Germander 
Mad-dog Skullcap 
Downy Skullcap 
Heartleaf Skullcap 
Hyssop Skullcap 
Small Skullcap 
Common Hoarhound 
American Pennyroyal 
Field Basil 
Narrowleaf Mountain-mint 
Hoary Mountain-mint 
American Dittany 
Spearmint 
Peppermint 
Catnip 
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1665 
1666 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1677 
1680 
1684 
1685 
1686 


1500 
1502 
1503 
1507 
1511 
1514 
1516 


1517 
1518 
1522 
1524 
1527 


1528 


1523 
1538 
1547 
1551 
1558 
1563 
1566 


1574 
1575 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Glecoma hederacea L. 

Prunella vulgaris L. 
Dracocephalum virginianum L. 
Leonurus cardiaca L. 

Stachys tenuifolia Willd. 
Stachys asper Mx. 

Blephilia hirsuta (Pursh.) Torr. 
Monarda fistulosa L. 

Monarda mollis L. 

Salvia lyrata L. 


Solanaceae 
Datura stramonium L. 
Physalodes physalodes (L.) Britt. 
Physalis lanceolata Mx. 
Physalis heterophylla Nees. 
Solanum carolinense L. 
Solanum nigrum L. 
Lycopersicon lycopersicon (L.) Karst. 


Scrophulariaceae 
Verbascum blattaria L. 
Verbascum thapsus L. 
Pentstemon hirsutus (L.) Willd. 
Pentstemon digitalis (Sweet) Nutt. 
Mimulus ringens L. 


. 


Mimulus alatus Soland 


Paulownia Tomentosa (Thumb.) Baill. 
Pentstemon pentstemon (L.) Britt. 
Vernonica officinalis L. 

Leptandra virginica (L.) Nutt. 
Afzelia macrophylla (Nutt.) Ktz. 
Agalinis tenuifolia (Vahl.) Raf. 
Pedicularis canadensis L. 

Linaria linaria (L.) Karst. 


Orobanchaceae 
Conopholis americana (L. f.) Wallr. 
Leptamnium virginianum (L.) Raf. 


Ground Ivy 

Common Self-heal 
Virginia Dragon-head 
Common Motherwort 
Smooth Hedge-nettle 
Rough Hedge-nettle 
Hairy Blephilia 

Wild Bergamot 
Canescent Wild Bergamot 
Lyreleaf Sage 


Potato Family 


Common Jimson-weed 
Apple-of-Peru 

Prairie Ground-cherry 
Clammy Ground-cherry 
Horse-nettle—Sandbrier 
Black Nightshade 
Tomato 


Figwort Family 


Moth Mullen 

Common Mullen 

Hairy Beard-tongue 

Foxglove 

Square-stemmed Monkey- 
flower 

Sharp-winged Monkey- 
flower 

Paulownia 

Smooth Beard-tongue 

Common Speedwell 

Culver’s -root 

Mullen Foxglove 

Slender Gerardia 

Wood Lousewort 

Yellow Toadflax 


Broom-rape Family 


Squaw-root 
Beech-drops 


1576 
1577 
1578 


1586 
1587 
1588 


1690 


1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 


1751 
1752 
1753 
1757 
1762 
1763 
1770 
1772 


1774 
1780 
1781 
1783 
1787 
1789 


1798 


1822 


1811 
1814 
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Bignoniaceae 
Bignonia radicans L. 
Anisostichus capreolata (L.) Bur. 
Catalpa catalpa (L.) Karst. 


Acanthaceae 
Ruellia strepens L. 
Ruellia ciliosa Pursh. 
Dianthera americana L. 


Phrymaceae 
Phryma leptostachya L. 


Plantaginaceae 
Plantago major L. 
Plantago lanceolata L. 
Plantago aristata Mx. 
Plantago virginica L. 


Rubiaceae 
Houstonia coerulea L. 
Houstonia purpurea L. 
Houstonia ciliolata Torr. 
Cephalanthus occidentalis L. 
Galium lanceolatum Torr. 
Galium circaezans Mx. 
Galium concinnum T. & G. 
Galium aparine L. 


Caprifoliaceae 
Sambucus canadensis L. 
Viburnum lentago L. 
Viburnum prunifolium L, 
Viburnum acerifolium L. 
Triosteum perfoliatum L. 
Symphoricarpos symphoricarpos (L.) 
MacM. 
Lonicera glaucescens Rydb. 


Dipsacaceae 
Dipsacus sylvestris Huds. 


Campanulaceae 
Campanula americana L. 
Specularia perfoliata (L.) ADC 
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Trumpet-Creeper Family 
Trumpet-creeper 
Cross-vine 
Common Catalpa 


Acanthus Family 
Smooth Ruellia 
Hairy Ruellia 
Water-willow 


Lopseed Family 
Lopseed 


Plaintain Family 
Common Plantain 
Ribgrass Plantain 
Large-bracted Plantain 
Dwarf Plantain 


Madder Family 
Bluets 
Large Houstonia 
Fringed Houstonia 
Button-bush 
Lanceleaf Wild Licorice 
Wild Licorice 
Shining Bedstraw 
Common Cleavers 


Honeysuckle Family 
Common Elderberry 
Sheepberry 
Black Haw 
Mapleleaf Arrow-wood 
Common Horse-gentian 
Coralberry 


Glauscent Honeysuckle 


Teazel Family 
Wild Teazel 


Bellflower Family 
Tall Bellflower 
Venus’-looking-glass 


STORIES OLD AND OFTEN TOLD 


Lobeliaceae 
Lobelia cardinalis L. 
Lobelia syphilitica L. 
Lobelia puberula Mx. 
Lobelia spicata Lam. 
Lobelia inflata L. 


Cichoriaceae 
Cichorium intybus L. 
Cynthia virginica (L.) Don. 
Sonchus oleraceus L. 
Lactuca virosa L. 
Lactuca canadensis L. 
Lactuca spicata (Lam.) Hitchc. 
Nabalus altissimus (L.) Hook. 
Hieracium venosum L. 
Leontodon taraxacum L. 
Hieracium scabrum Michx. 


Ambrosiaceae 
Xanthium pennsylvanicum Wallr. 
Ambrosia trifida L. 
Ambrosia elatior L. 


Compositae 
Heliopsis helianthoides (L.) Sw. 
Rudbeckia triloba L. 
Rudbeckia hirta L. 
Rudbeckia laciniata L. 


Helianthus microcephalus T. & G. 


Helianthus divaricatus L. 
Helianthus decapetalus L. 
Helianthus hirsutus Raf. 
Helianthus tuberosus L. 
Helianthus annuus L. 
Ridan alternifolius (L.) Britt. 
Coreopsis tripteris L. 
Coreopsis major Walt. 
Bidens cernua L. 

Bidens connata Muhl. 
Bidens vulgata Greene 
Bidens bipinnata L. 


Lobelia Family 


Cardinal Lobelia 
Blue Lobelia 
Downy Lobelia 
Pale Spiked Lobelia 
Indian-tobacco 


Chicory Family 


Chicory 

Virginia Cynthia 
Common Sow-thistle 
Prickly Lettuce 

Tall Lettuce 

Tall Blue Lettuce 
Tall Rattlesnake-root 
Veined Hawkweed 
Dandelion 

Rough Hawkweed 


Ragweed Family 


Pennsylvanica Cocklebur 
Giant Ragweed 
Roman Ragweed 


Thistle Family 
Smooth Oxeye 
Thinleaf Cone-flower 
Black-eyed-Susan 
Tall Cone-flower 
Small Wood Sunflower 
Woodland Sunflower 
Thinleaf Sunflower 
Hirsute Sunflower 
Jerusalem Artichoke 
Common Sunflower 
Ridan. Yellow Sunflower 
Tall Tickseed 
Greater Tickseed 
Nodding Bur-marigold 
Swamp Bur-marigold 
Tall Beggar-ticks 
Spanish-needles 


1872 
1875 
1877 
1881 
1885 
1886 
1891 
1903 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1911 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1922 
1925 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1935 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1949 
1955 
1958 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
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Bidens trichosperma (Mx.) Britt. 
Galinsoga parviflora Cav. 
Polymnia canadensis L. 

Silphium perfoliatum L. 
Helenium autumnale L. 
Helenium nudiflorum Nutt. 
Gnaphalium obtusifolium L. 
Chrysopsis mariana (L.) Nutt. 
Solidago caesia L. 

Solidago flexicaulis L. 

Solidago bicolor L. 

Solidago hispida Muhl. 

Solidago speciosa Nutt. 

Solidago rugosa Mill. 

Solidago patula Muhl. 

Solidago ulmnifolia Muhl. 
Solidago juncea Ait. 

Solidago canadensis L. 

Solidago nemoralis Ait. 

Solidago rigida L. 

Euthamia graminifolia (L.) Nutt. 
Solidago Odora 

Sericocarpus asteroides (L.) B.S. P. 
Aster divaricatus L. 

Aster macrophyllus L. 

Aster cordifolius L. 

Aster patens Ait. 

Aster phlogifolius Muh. 

Aster novae-angliae L. 

Aster oblongifolius Nutt. 

Aster puniceus L. 

Aster prenanthoides Muhl. 

Aster laevis L. 

Aster lateriflorus L. Britt. 

Aster paniculatus Lam. 

Aster ericoides L. 

Enrigeron pulchellus Mx. 
Erigeron philadelphicus L. 
Erigeron annuus (L.) Pers. 
Erigeron ramosus (Walt.) B.S. P. 
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Tall Tickseed Sunflower 
Galinsoga 
Small-flowered Leaf-cup 
Indian-cup 

Common Sneezeweed 
Purple-headed Sneezeweed 
Fragrant Cudweed 
Maryland Golden-aster 
Wreath Goldenrod 
Zig-zag Goldenrod 
White Goldenrod 

Hairy Goldenrod 

Showy Goldenrod 
Wrinkle-leaf Goldenrod 
Roughleaf Goldenrod 
Elmleaf Goldenrod 
Plume Goldenrod 
Canada Goldenrod 

Gray Goldenrod 

Stiff Goldenrod 

Bushy Fragrant Goldenrod 
Anise Scented Goldenrod 
Toothed Whitetop Aster 
White Wood Aster 
Largeleaf Aster 

Common Blue Wood Aster 
Late Purple Aster 
Thinleaf Purple Aster 
New England Aster 
Aromatic Aster 
Purple-stem Aster 
Crooked-stem Aster 
Smooth Aster 

Starved Aster 

Panicled Aster 

White Heath Aster 
Showy Fleabane 
Philadelphia Fleabane 
White-top Fleabane 
Daisy Fleabane 
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1964 
1967 
1969 
1972 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1982 
1985 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1993 
1997 
2000 
2002 
2009 
2019 
2020 
2026 


51 


77 
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Leptilon canadense (L.) Britt. 
Tonactis linariifolius (L.) Greene 
Eupatorium purpureum L. 
Eupatorium sessilifolium L. 
Eupatorium perfoliatum L. 
Eupatorium urticaefolium Reich 
Eupatorium aromaticum L. 
Eupatorium coelestinum L. 
Lacinaria scariosa (L.) Hill 
Vernonia altissima Nutt. 
Elephantopus carolinianus Willd. 
Achillea millefolium L. 
Anthemis cotula L. 


Chrysanthemum leucanthemum L. 


Matricaria inodora L. 
Tanacetum vulgare L. 

Artemisia annua L. 

Mesadenia atriplicifolia (L.) Raf. 
Arctium minus Schk. 

Cirsium lanceolatum (L.) Hill. 
Cirsium arvense (L.) Scop. 


Common Horseweed 
Stiffleaf Aster 
Joe-Pye-weed 
Upland Boneset 
Common Boneset 
White Snake-root 
Smaller White Snake-root 
Mist-flower 

Large Blazing-star 
Tall Ironweed 
Carolina Elephant’s-foot 
Common Milfoil 
Common Dog-fennel 
Oxeye Daisy 
Scentless Camomile 
Common Tansy 
Annual Wormwood 
Pale Indian-plantain 
Common Burdock 
Spear Thistle 
Canada Thistle 


BIRDS OBSERVED IN SCIOTO COUNTY 


CoMPILED BY CONRAD ROTH 


- Colymbidae. 


COMMON NAME 


Holboell Grebe 
Horned Grebe 
Pied-billed Grebe 


Gaviidae. Loons 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 
Colymbus grisegena holboellii 
Colymbus auritus 
Podilymbus podiceps 


Loon Gavia immer immer 


Laridae. Gulls and Terns 


American Herring Gull 
Common Tern 
American Black Tern 


Larus argentatus smithsonianus 
Sterna hirundo 
Chlidonias nigra surinamensis 
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Anatidae. Ducks, Geese, and Swans 


American Merganser 


Red-breasted Merganser 


Hooded Merganser 
Mallard 

Black Duck 
Gadwall 

Baldpate 
Green-winged Teal 
Blue-winged Teal 
Shoveller 
American Pintail 
Wood Duck 
Redhead Duck 
Canvas-back 
American Scaup Duck 
Lesser Scaup Duck 
Ring-necked Duck 
American Golden-eye 
Barrow Golden-eye 
Buffle-head 
Old-squaw 

Ruddy Duck 
Canada Goose 
Whistling Swan 


Ardeidae. 


American Bittern 
Least Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 
American Egret 
Little Blue Heron 
Green Heron 


Rallidae. 
King Rail 
Virginia Rail 
Sora 
American Coot 


Mergus merganser americanus 
Mergus serrator 

Lophodytes cucullatus 

Anas platyrhyncha platyrhyncha 
Anas rubripes (tristis?) 
Chaulelasmus streperus 
Mareca americana 

Nettion carolinense 
Querquedula discors 

Spatula clypeata 

Dafila acuta tzitzihoa 

Aix sponsa 

Nyroca americana 

Aristonetta valisineria 

Fulix marila nearctica 

Fulix affinis 

Perissonetta collaris 
Glaucionetta clangula americana 
Glaucionetta islandica 
Charitonetta albeola 

Clangula hyemalis 

Erismatura jamiacensis 
Branta canadensis canadensis 
Cygnus columbianus 


Herons, Bitterns, etc. 


Botaurus lentiginosus 
Ixobrychus exilis 

Ardea herodias herodias 
Casmerodius alba egretta 
Florida caerulea caerulea 
Butorides virescens virescens 


Rails, Gallinules, and Coots 


Rallus elegans elegans 
Rallus virginianus 
Porzana carolina 
Fulica americana 
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228 
230 
239 
242 
247 
246 
254 
255 
256 
263 


273 
274 


289 


300 
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Scolopacidae. Snipes, Sandpipers, etc. 


American Woodcock Rubicola minor 

Wilson Snipe Capella gallinago delicata 

Pectoral Sandpiper Pisobia masculata 

Least Sandpiper Pisobia minutilla 

Western Sandpiper Ereuntes mauri 

Semipalmated Sandpiper Ereunetes pusillus 

Greater Yellow-legs Totanus melanoleucus 

Lesser Yellow-legs Totanus flavipes 

Solitary Sandpiper Tringa solitaria solitaria 

Spotted Sandpiper Actitis macularia 

Charadriidae. Plovers 

Killdeer Oxyechus vociferus vociferus 

Semipalmated Plover Charadrius semipalmatus 
Odontophoridae. Bob-whites, Quails, etc. 

Bob-white Colinus virginianus virginianus 


Tetraonidae. Grouse, Partridges, etc. 
Ruffed Grouse Bonasa umbellus umbellus 


Columbidae. Pigeons 


Mourning Dove Zenaidura macroura carolinensis 
Cathartidae. American Vultures 

Turkey Vulture Cathartes aura septentrionalis 

Black Vulture Coragyps urubu urubu 

Buteonidae. Hawks, Eagles, Kites, etc. 

Marsh Hawk Circus cyaneus hudsonius 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Accipiter velox © 

Cooper Hawk Accipiter cooperii 

Red-tailed Hawk Buteo borealis borealis 

Red-shouldered Hawk Buteo lineatus lineatus 

Broad-winged Hawk Buteo platypterus platypterus 


American Rough-legged Buteolagopus sancti-johannis 
Hawk 


Bald Eagle Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus 
Falcondidae. Falcons, Caracaras, etc. 

Duck Hawk Rhynchodon peregrinus anatum 

Pigeon Hawk Tinnunculus columbarius columbarius 


American Sparrow Hawk Cerchneis sparveria sparveria 
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Pandionidae. Ospreys 


364 American Osprey Pandion haliaetus carolinensis 
Alucondidae. Barn Owls 
365 American Barn Owl Tyto alba pratincola 
Strigidae. Horned Owls 
368 Barred Owl Strix varia varia 
373 Screech Owl Otus asio naevius 
375 Great Horned Owl Bubo virginianus virginianus 
Cuculidae. Cuckoos, etc. 
387 Yellow-billed Cuckoo Coccyzus americanus americanus 
388 Black-billed Cuckoo Coccyzus erythropthalmus 
Alcedinidae. King fishers 
390 Belted Kingfisher Streptoceryle alcyon alcyon 
Picidae. Woodpeckers 
393 Hairy Woodpecker Dryobates villosus villosus 
394¢ Downy Woodpecker Dryobates pubescens medianus 
402 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker Sphyrapicus varius varius 
406 Red-headed Woodpecker Melanerpes__erythrocephalus erythro- 
cephalus 
409 Red-bellied Woodpecker Centurus carolinus 
412a Northern Flicker Colaptes auratus luteus 
Caprimulgidae. Goatsuckers, etc. 
417 Whip-poor-will Setochalcis vocifera vocifera 
420 Nighthawk Chordeiles minor minor 
Micropodidae. Swifts 
423 Chimney Swift Chaetura pelagica 
Trochilidae. Hummingbirds 
428 Ruby-throated Humming- Archilochus colubris 
bird 
Tyrannidae. Tyrant Flycatchers 
444 Kingbird Tyrannus tyrannus 
452 Crested Flycatcher Myiarchus crinitus 
456 Phoebe Sayornis phoebe 
461 Wood Pewee Myiochanes virens 
465 Acadian Flycatcher Empidonax virescens 
467 Least Flycatcher Empidonax minimus 
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474 
474b 


477 
488 


494 
495 
498 
498d 
501 
506 
507 
509 
511b 
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Alaudidae. 


Horned Lark 
Prairie Horned Lark 


Corvidae. 


Blue Jay 
American Crow 


Icteridae. 


Bobolink 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Giant Redwing 
Meadowlark 

Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 
Rusty Blackbird 
Bronzed Grackle 


Fringillidae. 


Purple Finch 

Goldfinch 

Pine Siskin 

Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Lark Sparrow 

Harris Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Tree Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Bachman Sparrow 

Song Sparrow 

Lincoln Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 

Towhee 


Larks 


Otocoris alpesiris alpestris 
Otocoris alpestris praticola 


Crows, Jays, Magpies, etc. 


Cyanocitta cristata bromia 
Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos 


Blackbirds, Orioles, etc. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus 
Molothrus ater ater 

Agelaius phoeniceus predatorius 
Agelaius phoeniceus arctolegus 
Sturnella magna magna 

Icterus spurius 

Icterus galbula 

Euphagus carolinus 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus 


Finches, Sparrows, etc. 


Carpodacus purpureus purpureus 
Astragalinus tristis tristis 
Spinus pinus pinus 
Pooecetes gramineus gramineus 
Passerculus sandwichensis savanna 
Ammodramus savannarum passerinus 
Chondestes grammacus grammacus 
Zonotrichia querula 
Zonotrichia leucophrys 
Zonotrichia albicollis 
Spizella monticola monticola 
Spizella passerina passerina 
Spizella pusilla pusilla 
Junco hyemalis hyemalis 
Peucaea aestivalis bachmanii 
Melospiza melodia melodia 
Melospiza lincolnii lincolnii 
Melospiza georgiana 
Passerella iliaca iliaca 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus 
thalmus 


erythroph- 


. 
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Cardinal Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak Hedymeles ludovicianus 
Indigo Bunting Passerina cyanea 
Dickcissel Spiza americana 
Tangaridae. Tanagers 
Scarlet Tanager Piranga olivacea 
Summer Tanager Piranga rubra rubra 
Hirundinidae. Swallows 
Purple Martin Progne subis subis 
Cliff Swallow Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons 
Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica erythrogastris 
Tree Swallow Tridoprocne bicolor 
Bank Swallow Riparia riparia riparia 
Rough-winged Swallow Stelgidopteryx serripennis serripennis 
Bombycillidae. Waxwings 
Cedar Waxwing Bombycilla cedrorum 
; Laniidae. Shrikes 
Migrant Shrike Lanius ludovicianus migrans 
Vireonidae. Vireos 
Red-eyed Vireo Vireo sylva olivacea 
Warbling Vireo Vireo sylva gilva gilva 
Yellow-throated Vireo Lanivireo flavifrons 
Blue-headed Vireo Lanivireo solitarius solitarius 
White-eyed Vireo Vireo griseus griseus 
Mniotiltidae. Wood Warblers 
Black and White Warbler Mniotilta varia 


Worm-eating Warbler Helmitheros vermivorus 
Blue-winged Warbler Vermivora pinus 

Golden-winged Warbler Vermivora chrysoptera 

Nashville Warbler Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla 
Tennessee Warbler Vermivora peregrina 

Western Parula Warbler Compsothlypis americana ramalinae 
Cape May Warbler Dendroica tigrina 

Yellow Warbler Dendroica aestiva aestiva 
Black-throated Blue War- Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens 


bler 
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Myrtle Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Sycamore Warbler 
Black-throated 
Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler 
Oven Bird 
Water-Thrush 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Kentucky Warbler 
Connecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 
Northern Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Hooded Warbler 
Wilson Warbler 
Canadian Warbler 
American Redstart 


: Motacillidae. 
American pipit 


Green 


AND OFTEN TOLD 


Dendroica coronata coronata 
Dendroica magnolia 
Dendroica cerulea 

Dendroica pennsylvanica 
Dendroica castanea 
Dendroica striata 

Dendroica fusca 

Dendroica dominica albilora 
Dendroica virens 


Dendroica pinus pinus 
Dendroica palmarum palmarum 
Dendroica discolor 

Seiurus aurocapillus aurocapillus 
Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis 
Seiurus motacilla 

Oporornis formosus 

Oporornis agilis 

Oporornis philadelphia 
Geothylpis trichas brachidactyla. 
Icteria virens virens 

Wilsonia citrina 

Wilsonia pusilla pusilla 

Wilsonia canadensis 

Setophaga ruticilla 


Wasgtatis and Pipits 
Anthus spinoletta rubescens 


Mimidae. Thrashers, Mockingbirds, etc. 


Mocking Bird 
Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 


Mimus polyglottos polyglottos 
Dumetella carolinensis 
Toxostoma rufa rufa 


Troglodytidae. Wrens 


Carolina Wren 

Bewick Wren 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 
Short-billed Marsh Wren 
Prairie Marsh Wren 


Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus 
Thryomanes bewickii bewickii 
Troglodytes aedon aedon 

Nannus troglodytes hiemalis 
Cistothorus stellaris 

Telmatodytes palustris iliacus 
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Certhiidae. Creepers 


726 Brown Creeper Certhia familiaris americana 
Sittidae. Nuthatches 
727° White-breasted Nuthatch _ Sitta carolinensis cookei 
728 Red-breasted Nuthatch Sitta canadensis 
Paridae. Titmice 
731 Tufted Titmouse Baeolophus bicolor 
735 Black-capped Chickadee Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus 
736 Carolina Chickadee Parus carolinensis carolinensis 
Syluidae. Warblers, Kinglets, Gnatcatchers 
748 Golden-crowned Kinglet Regulus regulus satrapa 
749 Ruby-crowned Kinglet Corthylio calendula calendula 
751 Blue-gray Gnatcatcher Polioptila caerulea caerulea 
Turdidae. Thrushes, Solitaires, Stonechats, Bluebirds, etc. 
755. Wood Thrush Hylocichla mustelina 
756 Wilson Thrush (Veery) Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens 
757 Gray-cheeked Thrush Hylocichla minima aliciae 
758a Olive-backed Thrush Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni 
759b Hermit Thrush Hylocichla guttata faxoni 
761 American Robin Turdus migratorius migratorius 
766 Bluebird Sialia sialis sialis 
Ring-necked Pheasant Phasianus torquatus 
English Sparrow Passer domesticus domesticus 
ORIGIN OF PLACE NAMES OF SCIOTO COUNTY 
PRIEXATIOTIA 0-515 «= -fos0's Alexander Parker, a brother of Thomas Parker, the 
original proprietor. 
Bloom Township....... A mass of iron, from its deposits of iron ore. 
Bond Street. 0..52....c William Key Bond, Cincinnati business man, lawyer, 


Bonser’s Run.......... 
Buena Vista... ........ 


ee ec 


and Representative in Congress. 
Isaac Bonser, prospector and pioneer. 


Stephen Carey, early settler. 

Henry Clay. 

The Eifort family, one of noted soldiers and prominent 
furnacemen. 


Franklin Avenue...... -Nora Franklin, daughter of Wells A. Hutchins, Sr. 
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Franklin Furnace...... Benjamin Franklin. 

French Grant......... .Grant by Congress to French settlers. 

Gallia Streets. vc..0.. Once known as the Gallipolis Road; the road to Gallia 
County. 

Glover Street..........Blijah Glover, early settler. 

Green Township....... Griffin Green, member of the Ohio Company. 

Harrison Township... .General William Harrison. 

Haverhillar acerca Named by New England settlers from Haverhill, Mass. 

Henley sees aoe Rev. R. B. Henley, because of his efforts in behalf of 
the construction of the railroad. 

Hutchins Street........ Wells A. Hutchins, Sr., a noted lawyer. 

Jefferson Township. ... Thomas Jefferson. 

Lawson’s Run......... William Lawson, pioneer. 

Lindsey Hollow....... _John Lindsey, pioneer. — 

Lucasville.............Captain William Lucas, pioneer. 

McDermott. ee William McDermott, organizer of stone industry. 

Madison Township. . . . James Madison. 

IMinford’ ec erin eos The Minford family, early settlers. 

Morgan Township..... . Thomas Morgan, pioneer and soldier of the war of 1812. 

Munn’s Run.......... James Munn, soldier of the Revolution, pioneer, and 
Indian fighter. 

New Boston........... Here, capitalists from Boston established a saw mill, 
the first industry at this location. 

Nile Township........ .The River Nile; both the Ohio and Nile rivers over- 
flow bottom lands. 

Offnere Street......... George Offnere, an early inhabitant. 

Ohio Rivers. ....- :.. Seneca or Iroquois word, O-hee-yuh, Beautiful River. 

Otwayeeen- pier as Thomas Otway, English author (1651-1685). Name 


given by the first postmaster of the village because 
of his admiration for Otway’s literary work. 


Porter Township....... Porter Wheeler, pioneer and soldier of the war of 1812. 

Portsmoutheee ee Port at the mouth of the Scioto. 

POwellSvillesas .:1.iiee William Powell, who established the village. 

Rarden Township......Thomas Rarden, an early settler. 

Robinson Avenue...... The Robinson family, prominent in Scioto County. 

Rush Township........Dr. Benjamin Rush, pioneer. 

Scioto River®c 2-045 Indian word, See-yo-toh, Great Legs, by reason of its 
many tributaries. 

Sciotovilletae scence The village at the mouth of the Little Scioto River. 


Sinton Streets 2; 325: David Sinton, prominent furnaceman. 


wo 
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South Webster......... Daniel Webster. 

MTACyyOQUAare..<.cce tera: Samuel M. Tracy, a noted lawyer. Named in his 
honor by Oliver M. Spencer, who made the dedi- 
cation. 

fhurkey Creeks ices. Numerous flocks of wild turkeys that frequented its 
course. 

Union Township.......The union of states. 

Valley Township....... The Scioto Valley. 

Vernon Township..... .Mt. Vernon. 

Wiallerstreetcos. os). Thomas Waller, physician of Alexandria. The street 


ran through his farm. 
Washington Township.. George Washington. 


Wayne Township...... General Anthony Wayne. 

Wheelersburg.......... Porter Wheeler, pioneer and soldier of the war of 1812. 

Work Park. 2020.05 £3. Levi D. York, steel] manufacturer and owner of traction 
line. 


It is to be regretted that so little appreciation has been shown for those who 
have accomplished much for Scioto County. Among the explorers, neither 
Celoron, Croghan, Montour, nor Gist is honored. The name of Mary Ingles 
should grace a place of prominence. Among the early settlers, neither Marshall, 
Belli, nor Gervais is represented; and Munn, Lindsey, and Bonser quite in- 
adequately. There are many names which represent progress in the develop- 
ment of Scioto County; and they should be honored in the naming of places and 
things within her borders. 


